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TRAVELS OF 


RICHARD POCOCKE, 


L. L. D. F. R. S. 


THROUGH EGYPT. 


BY CAPTAIN NORDEN. 


R. RICHARD POcOC RE, diſtantly related 
to that eminent orientaliſt, Dr. Edward Po- 
cocke, was born in Southampton, in 1704. He 
received his ſcholaſtic learning at his native 
place, under the tuition of his father, and his 
academical at Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford; 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
being then precentor of Liſmore, in 1733. Four 
years after, he commenced his travels, and re- 
turned in 1742. In 1756 he was promoted to 
the biſhopric of Oſſory, and afterwards tranſlated 
to that of Meath, in which ſituation he died in 
1765, of an apoplectic ſtroke, while in the courſe 
of the viſitation of his dioceſe. 

His travels have gained him diſtinguiſhed re- 
putation ; and had he purſued them in company 
with Captain Norden, who was then engaged in 
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ſimilar purfuits, and who was perfectly ſkilled in 
the art of drawing, each would have reflected luſtre 
on the other, and made their joint labours the 
admiration of all poſterity : but they were not 
apprized of each other's intentions, though in the 
ſame country at the ſame time, and therefore no 
rivalry or blame can be imputed to either. This 
gentleman, ſome of whoſe remarks we ſhall co- 
py toenrich Dr. Pococke's account, was a captain 
in the Danith navy, and was ſent into Egypt by 
the expreſs order of his ſovereign, to take draw- 
ings, on the ſpot, of the moiſt remarkable objects 
of Egyptian antiquities. Though perhaps infe- 
rior in general learning, particularly in languages, 
to Dr. Pococke, he was univerſally efteemed as 
a gentleman and a ſcholar, and was admitted in- 
to ſeveral learned ſocieties, as a compliment for 
his ingenious labours; but he did not live long 
enough to enjoy thoſe honours, having paid the 
debt of nature ſoon after his return. 

We embarked at Leghorn, ſays Dr. Pococke, 
on the 7th of September 1737, and after a weck's 
paſſage from the time we loſt fight of Sicily, ar- 
rived at Alexandria in Egypt. | 

This conntry, for many ages, was governed by 


its own kings, till it was conquered by the Per-, 


ſians, under Cambyſes. At length, Alexander, 
by the conqueſt of Perfia, became maſter of 
Egypt alſo, who made Ptolemy, his general, its 
king; under whoſe deſcendants it remained till 
it became a Roman province. 

On the divifion of that empire, Egypt fell to 
the emperors of the caſt ; but ſoon after the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Mahometan religion, it was 
wreſted from them by the Saracens, and was 
governed by different families, till, in 19S 
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the Mamaluke government took place, under 
which conſtitution, a flave was always advanc- 
ed to the throne, in prejudice to the right of li- 
neal ſucceſſion, This fingular eftabliſhment 
was ſuppreſſed by the Sultan Selim, and fince 
his time, Egypt has remained annexed to the 
Ottoman Porte. | 

Alexander, admiring the fituation of the an- 
cient Rhacotis, ordered a city to be built there, 
which was called after his own name. This new 
city became the capital of the kingdom; and the 
Arabian hiſtorians ſay that, when it was taken 
by the Saracens, it was ſo magnificent and exten- 
five, that it contained four thouſand palaces, as 
many baths, four hundred ſquares, and forty- 
thouſand tributary Jews. | 

The ports of Alexandria were formed by the 
Iſle of Pharos, which extended acroſs the mouth 
of the bay, and towards the weſt end was united 
to the cortinent by a cauſeway and two bridges, 
ninety paces long. On a rock, at the eaſt end of 
the iſland, ſtood the famous Pharos, or light- 
houſe; probably on the ſpot where one of the 
two caſtles is now erected, at the entrance of the 
new port. Within this entrance, ſome pillars 
may be ſeen in a calm ſea, which are probably 
the remains of that ſuperb ſtructure. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than to view, 
from hence, the mixture of antique and modern 
monuments, which every where ſalute the view. 
Having paſſed the ſmalleſt caſtle, called the little 
Pharrillon, a row of great towers appears, unit- 
ed by a ruinous wall. On advancing, New Alex- 
andria diſplays its minarets, and Pompey's co- 
lumn preſents its magnificent ſhaft. 
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The old walls of .the city ſeem to have been 
built on the eminence that extends from Cape Lo- 
chias toward the eaſt, the remains of a ſpacious 
portal being ſtill viſible in the road to Roſetto; and 
from thence a continuation of the walls may be 
traced to the canal, They were beautifully 
built of hewn ſtone, with ſemicircular towers 
twenty feet in diameter, and about one hundred 
and thirty feet aſunder, with fteps at each, to 
aſcend to the battlements. 

The inner walls of the old city, which appear 
to have been built in the middle ages, are much 
ſtronger and higher than the outer, and are de- 
tended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the ſuburbs belonging to it, 
conſtituted a fourth part of the city. Within 
its precincts was the muſeum or academy, and 
the royal place of ſepulture, where the body of 
Alexander was depoſited in a coffin of gold. 
This being removed, one of glaſs was fubſtituted 
in its room ; and it was probably in this condi- 
tion, that Auguſtus took a view of the corpſe of 
the Macedonian hero, ſcattering flowers over it, 
and adorning it with a golden crown. 

The principal ſtreet, which extended from the 
ou ot Necropolis to the gate of Canopus, is 

aid to have been one hundred feet wide, and 
unqueſtionably contained many magnificent 
buildings, as appears from the remaining pillars 
of granite, Among thoſe were the Gymnaſium, 
or public ſchool, whoſe porticos occupy a great 
extent ; and the Forum, or court of juſtice, which 
probably ſtood nearer the ſea. 

The moſt extraordinary remains of antiquity, 
however, are the ciſterns built under the houſes 
of Alexandria, and ſupported by arches or co- 
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lumns, for receiving the water of the Nile, by 
the canal of Canopus, as they do to the preſent 
time. This canal approaches the walls near 
Pompey's pillar, and has a paſſage under them. 
Hiſtory informs us, that it was made to facilitate 
the conveyance of goods from Cairo to Alexan- 
dria, without expoſing them to the dangers 
that attend the paſſage of the mouth of the Nile. 
But it anſwered a far more beneficial purpoſe, 
by ſupplying the Alexandrians with freth water, 
of which the city was deſtitute, 

The decay of commerce, and the revolutions 
the country has undergone, have occaſioned 
the negle& of this ſplendid and uſeful work; 
and it has now ſcarcely water enough to ſupply 
the reſervoirs of new Alexandria, However, 
from the place where the aqueduct begins, it is 
lined with walls, which may be traced the whole 
length of the plain, up to Alexandria, When 
that city was in a flouriſhing condition, it was 
full of ſubterraneous reſervoirs, but moſt of them 
are now filled up; though the materials, of which 
they were compoſed, are ſtill in many places un- 
decayed and entire. 

The principal part of the ſtones and bricks be- 
longing to Old Alexandria have been removed to 
build the new; ſo that only a few houſes at the 
Roſetto and Bagnio Gates, ſome moſques, and 
three convents, remain within the ancient walls. 

The Moſque of the one thouſand and one Pil- 
lars, as it is called, ſtands near the Gate of Ne- 
cropolis. This ſtructure, it is ſaid, was originally 
dedicated to St. Mark, being erected near the 
ſpot where the evangeliſt ſuffered martyrdom. 

The other great moſque is that of St. Athana- 
fius, where there was doubtleſs a church of the 
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ſame name. At the church of the Copti con- 
vent, they pretend to ſhew the head of St. Mark. 
The Greeks and Latins have alſo each a convent, 
within the precincts of the old city. 

All over its fite are ſeen fragments of marble 
columns, the ſplendid veſtiges of its former mag- 
nificence. Among the reſt is a ſquare obeliſk, 
fixty-three feet high, of one ſingle piece of gra- 
nite; but two of its ſides are ſo disfigured'by time, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to trace on them the 
hierogliphics, with which they were covered. 
This ftill retains the appellation of Cleopatra's 
Obeliſk. | 5 | 
That lofty Corinthian pillar, raiſed in honour 
of Pompey, is ſituated on a ſmall eminence, to 
the ſouth-weſt of the walls. Near it are ſome 
fragments of pillars of granite marble, four feet 
in diameter; and evident traces appear of ſome 
magnificent building having been contiguous. 
The pillar itſelf is of granite; and befides the 
foundation, conſiſts of only three ſtones. The 
capital is computed at eight or nine feet, and 1s 
of the Corinthian order. A- hole having been 


found on the top, it is conjectured, that this co- 


lumn was formerly crowned with a ſtatue. The 
ſhaft, including the upper torus of the baſe, is of 
one piece, and meaſures eighty-cight. feet nine 
inches in height. The elevation of the whole is 
about one hundred and fourteen feet. 

Beyond the Canal of Canopus, to the weſtward, 
are ſome catacombs, which confiſt of ſeveral 
apartments cut out of the rock, on each fide of 
an open gallery, 

The borders of the canal are covered with 
different ſorts of trees, and peopled by flying 
camps of Bedoweens, or wandering Arabs, who 
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gain a miſerable ſubſiſtence by feeding their 
flocks. 


On the ſhore near the city are cavities in the. 
rocks, where the inhabitants uſed to retire for 
the ſake of coolneſs, and to enjoy the proſpect of 


the paſſing ſcene. Some jutting rocks furni ſhed 
a delightful fituation, and the natural perfora- 
tions afforded an eaſy opportunity for the chiſſel 
to convert them into pleaturable retreats. Entire 
apartments are formed in this manner, and 
benches in the rock ſupply the place of ſeats. 
On. the outſide are little harbours theltered from 
all winds. 

Oppoſite the point of the peninſula that forms 
the port, is a cavern, commonly called a temple. 
The only entrance is by a little opening, through 
which is a low dark paſlage, that conducts to a 
pretty large ſquare hall. The top of the ceil- 
ing is ſmooth; but the bottom and fides are 
rougb with ſand and the excrements of bats 
and other animals, that harbour there. From 
thence you paſs into a round cavern, the top of 
which is cut in an arched form. It has four op- 
polite gates, each adorned with an architrave, a 


cornice, and a pediment, ſurmounted with a creſ- 


cent, 

One of theſe gates ſerves for an entrance; the 
others form each a niche, containing a kiud of 
cheſt cut out of the rock, and c apable of receiv- 
ing a dead body. From hence it appears that 
the original deſtination was for a tomb of ſome 
perſon of eminence. A gallery, which continues 
beyond this pretended temple, ſeems to ſhew 
that farther on are other ſtructures of the ſame 
nature. | 
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As to New Alexandria, it may be juſtly com- 
pared to a poor orphan, who has no other inherit- 
ance but the venerable name of its anceſtor. The 
prodigious extent of the ancient city is, in the 


new, contracted to a ſmall neck of land, which. 
The moſt ſuperb temples. 


divides the two ports. 
are converted into plain moſques, the molt mag. 
nificent palaces into ordinary habitations; and 
an opulent and numerous people have given way 
to a few private traders, and to a multitude of 
wretches, who are the ſlaves of thoſe on whom 
they depend. 

This place, once ſo famous for its commerce, 
is now only a port for embarkation : it is not 2 
phenix ſprung from its own aſhes, but a reptile 
crawling out of duſt and corruption. Yet, not- 


withſtanding the meanneſs of the buildings in 


general, in ſeveral houſes are a variety of matly 
columns of granite, that once were the ornaments 
of the ancient city; but now preſent only a he- 
terogeneous mixture of beauty and deformity. 

About four leagues from Alexandria lies 
Aboukir, the Bikiere of Europeans. This town 
is ſituated on the weſt fide of a ſpacious bay. A 
chain of rocks extends from it to a ſmall iſland, 
in which are the remains of ſome ſubterraneous 
paſſages, and of a ſtatue, conjectured to have been 
a ſphynx. 

Nearer Alexandria are the ruins of an ancient 
temple in the water, with mutilated ſtatues of 
ſphynxes, and broken columns of yellow marble. 
Adjoining this ſtructure are other ruins, confiſt- 
ing of columns of grey and red granite. To the 
ſouth alſo lie many pillars of red granite ; and, 
from the order in which they lie, ſeem to have 

belonged 
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belonged to a circular temple. Moſt of them are 
fluted, and three feet three inches in diameter. 

On the 24th of October we ſet out from Alex- 
andria, in order to proceed to Roſetto, in compa- 
ny with the Englith conſul. We were ferried 
over the outlet of a lake, ſuppoſed to have been 
the lower part of the Canopic branch of the Nile. 

On the farther fide is a kane, where paſſengers 
repole, ſecure from the attacks of the Arabs, who 
ſeldom paſs over. The whole country is a ſandy 
detert, where the ſand ſo often ſhifts, that it 
would be impoſlible to diſtinguiſh the right track, 
were it not for a number of pillars erected acroſs 
the plain within fight of each other. At one of 
thoſe pillars an arch is turned, and an earthen 
raſe placed under it, which is conſtantly re- 
pleniſhed with Nile water, for the benefit of tra- 
yellers. 

Roſetto, called Raſchid by the Egyptians, is 
ſituated on the weſt fide of the branch of the 
Nile. It is the ancient Bolbitinum, and is 
eſteemed one of the moſt pleaſant places in 
Egypt. It extends about two miles in length, 
and conſiſts of two or three long ftreets. The 
bills about this town appear as if they had been 
the ancient barriers of the ſea. The fine coun- 
try of Delta, on the other fide of the Nile, and 
two beautitul iflands a little below the town, 
augment the richneſs of the landſcape. To the 
north, gardens of citrons, oranges, lemons, va- 
riegated with plantations of palm-trees, fields of 
rice, and ſmall lakes, delight the eye. 

The inhabitants have a manufactory of ſtriped 
linens; but the chief buſineſs of the town is the 
tranſportation of merchandile between this place 
and Cairo; all European goods being brought 

ithcr 
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hither from Alexandria by ſea, and ſent from 
hence, in boats, to Cairo. On this account, vice- 
conſuls and factors are ſtationed here to tranſact 
the buſineſs of each commercial nation. 

At Roſetto I ſaw two of thoſe naked ſaints, 
who are treated with ſo great veneration in 
Egypt. They are commonly idiots ; but by the 
people in general are thoaght to be inſpired. 
One was a luſty man advanced in years, the 
other a youth about eighteen. I obſerved the 
people kiſs the hands of the latter, as he was go- 
ing along the ſtreets; and was informed that the 
women, when they meet them at the buriat 
places, ſhew them the ſame reſpect as was paid 
to a certain heathen idol, and receive the ſame 
benefit from it. One of theſe ſaints I myſdf af- 
terwards ſaw fitting at the door of a maſque, 
without the gates of Cairo, and a woman oneach 
fide of him; but though numbers were pathng, 
ſo ufual is this fight, that no notice was taken 
of it, | 

On the weſt fide of the river, abont two miles 
from Roſetto, is the caſtle of that town. It is a 
ſquare fabric, with round towers at the corners, 
and is built of brick caſed with ſtone. In this 
pile I obſerved ſeveral pieces of yellow marble, 
covered with hieroglyphics. 

During my ſtay at Roſetto, I paid a viht to 
the Greek patriarch of Alexandria, who uſually 
reſides at Cairo; and received all the attention 
and honours that are uſual in the eaſt on ſuch 
an occaſion, A lighted pipe was firſt brought 
by a ſervant, and then a ſaucer of ſweatmeats. 
After this, coffee and ſherbet were ſerved up by 
a domeſtic, with a handkerchiet under his arm, 
for the guelis te uſc. . 
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At taking leave, the hands of the vifiters are 
ſprinkled with roſewater, with which the face 
is rubbed. They are then perfumed with in- 
cenſe; but this laſt compliment is a mark of par- 
ticular regard. 

Every thing is performed with the greateſt de- 
cency and the moſt pround filence. The flaves 
or ſerrants ſland at the bottom of the room, with 
their hands joined before them, and watch with 
the moſt ſedulous attention their maſters figns. 

On the 4th of November, I embarked with 
the conſul for Cairo, on board a fine galley. 
Theſe veſſels have three maſts, and have one 
large handſome room for the male paſſengers, and 
a ſmaller one for the females. They have lattice 
windows all round; and fail well againſt the 
current with a briſk wind; but in a calm, or 
when the wind is contrary, they are dragged by 
men along the ſhore, with a rope faſtened to the 
maſt. When they are obliged to lie by, as they 
commonly do in the night, the people amuſe 
themſelves by telling Arabian tales, or the boat- 
men entertain their paſſengers with acting low 
farces, 

Sailing on the Nile, in this vicinity, is very 
pleaſant, from the richneſs and fertility of the 
country on its banks. The villages are prettily 
emboſomed in palm-trees, and when the coun- 
try is oyerflowed, they all appear like beautiful 
iſlands. In December, which is here the middle 
of ſpring, Egypt appears in its moſt lovely dreſs, 
and exhibits the utmoſt vegetable luxuriance. 

Being delayed for want of wind, we viſited 
the governor of a little town, who preſented us 
with coffee, and at our departure ſent after us a 
preſent of fifty eggs, On our arriyal at _ 

en, 
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den, we alſo waited on the governor, who pre- 
ſented us with a lamb and one hundred eggs, 
and afterwards returned. our viſit; when it was 
intimated that wine would be an acceptable re- 
turn for his civility, which we ſent him when it 
grew dark, to prevent giving umbrage to the 
more conſcientious muſſulmans. 

Next day we entered the deſert of St. Maca- 
rius, where are four Copti convents, much re- 
ſorted to by the Copti Chriftians. At a ſmall 
diftance beyond them, are the lakes of Natron, 
and the Baher Bellomab, or Sea without Water. 

The night previous to the end of our voyage 
was ſpent in feſtivity and mirth. Next morn- 
ing we were joined by a numb er of people, that 
came to meet the conſul, who, mounting a fine 
| horſe, was preceded by fix janizaries and a man 
to ſprinkle the ground, to lay the duſt. In this 
manner he entered the city, followed by his 
friends riding on aſſes; for no Chriſtian, except 
a conſul, is allowed the privilege of a horſe in 
towns. ; 

Before I enter on a -deſcription of Cairo, I 
ſhall finiſh my account of Delta and its envi- 
rons, though I did not viſit it till afterwards, 

Four or five miles from this branch of the 
Nile, ftands Damiata, a large, ill-built town, 

chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen and janizaries. 
At the northern extremity is a very fine large 
tower of hewn ſtone, probably built by the Ma- 
malukes. The country, from hence to Gaza, is 
chiefly poſſeſſed by the Arabs, who are under no 
regular government. The people of Damiata 
have ſuch an averſion to Chriſtians, that they 
can ſcarcely eſcape inſult. This rooted diſlike 
ſeems to have been tranimitted from their fore- 
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fathers, and to originate from the cruſades, the 
chief ſcene of which, in Egypt, was about Da- 
miata, which was taken by the Chriſtians, and 
afterwards reſtored as part of the ranſom of 
Lewis IX. who had fallen into the hands of the 
infidels. 

In this town I was twice or thrice inſulted, 
and the black ſaſh round my head, uſually worn 
by the janizaries, was pulled off, which put a 
ſtop to my perambulation of the place. The 
chief trade here conſiſts in the exportation of 
rice and coffee to Turkey, and the importation 
of ſuch articles of foreign produce as their ne- 
ceſſities require. 

Proceeding from Damiata, we paſſed by the 
large city of Manſoura, on the eaſt fide of the 
Nile, which I take to be the Tanis, called Zoan 
in the Scriptures. The canal which paſſes this 
town falls into the lake Menzale. The country 
on each fide of this lake is very beautiful, and 
thick ſet with villages ſurrounded with palm- 
groves, 

We ſtopped at the port of Great Mahalla, and 
rode on alles to the city, which is large, and fitu- 
ated between two canals. Here are about five 
hundred Copti Chriſtians, who have a little mean 
church. 


I was recommended to a merchant at this 


place, who had made four pilgrimages to Mecca, 
and was a very honeſt and worthy muſſulman. 
He furniſhed me with a ſervant who ſpoke the 
Lingua Franca*, to attend me wherever I pleaſ- 
ed, and allowed me a very good apartment. 
Next morning he ſent us a handſome collation, 


* This is a kind of baſtard Italian. 
Vor. XII, 'S 
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when I firſt taſted the butter of Egypt, and found 
it very delicious. At night we were ſerved with a 
very plentiful ſupper ; but he did not fit down to 
table himſelf, though preſent. 

The following day I proceeded to the village of 


Baalbait. It is fituated about a furlong to the eaſt 


of the canal of Thabanea, on one of thoſe artifi- 
cial eminences on which Buſiris was probably 
built, a city rendered illuſtrious by its temple de- 
dicated to Iſis. From the exiſting ruins, this tem- 
ple ſeems to have been about two hundred feet 
long and one hundred broad; and, at the diſ- 
tance of one hundred feet, it is incloſed by a 
mound to keep out the waters of the Nile. The 
outfide of this ſtructure was of grey granite, and 
the inſide red. The capitals bore the head of Iſis. 
There appears to have been four rows of twelve 
columns each, in this ſacred edifice; but no- 
thing more attracted my admiration than the de- 
licacy of the ſculpture, which exceeds any thing 
I had ever ſeen. 'The natives, however, are inceſ- 
ſantly deſtroying theſe fine remains of Egyptian 
antiquities; and I ſaw ſome of the pillars cut in- 
to mill-ſtones. 3 

From this place we proceeded towards Cairo in 
boats. Having entered the Nile, where it rolls an 
undivided ſtream, we ſoon came to the remains of 
Heliopolis, the Or of the ſacred writings. This 
was a City of the firſt diſtiuction, and famous for 
the worſhip of the ſun. A large mound encom- 
paſſes the Whole; and at the entrance to the wett 
are the fragments of a Sphynx, of a bright ſhin- 
ing yellow marble. 

Almoſt oppolite to the gate is an obeliſk ſixty- 
ſeven feet high, and certainly there was another 


more to the northward, 'The prieſts of this city 
wers 
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were the moſt famous in all ancient Egypt for the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and aſtronomy, aud were the 
firit who computed time by years of three hun- 


dred and fixty-five days. Herodotus viſited this 
city, to be inſtructed in the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, and Strabo tells us, that in his time the 
apartments of Plato and Eudoxus were pointed out 
to the curious, 

A little to the ſouth lies the village of Matarea, 


| concerning which the Chriſtians here have a tra- 


dition, that the holy family lay concealed at this 
lace for ſome time after they came to Egypt; and 
add, that a tree opened its trunk to receive and 
ſhelter them. The Coptis even pretend to ſhew 
the very tree ſtill in being. It is of that kind call- 
ed Pharaoh's fig; and pieces of it are taken away 
as relics. But the Romans affirm that the iden- 
tical tree fell down, and was carried away by the 
monks to their convent at Jeruſalem, Both ac- 
counts are equally improbable. 
Grand Cairo conſiſts at preſent of three towns, 
a mile apart from each other; that is of Old Cai- 
ro, Cairo ſo called, and the port named Pulac. In 
Old Cairo are ſhewn Joſeph's Granaries. They 
are only ſquare courts encompaſſed by thick brick 
walls, fifteen feet high; and the areas are ſtill 
filled with corn, which is covered over with mat- 
ting. 
Here the grain is depoſited which is paid as a 
tax to the grand ſeignior. It is brought- from 


Upper Egypt, and diſtributed ont to the ſoldiers 
as a part of their pay. Notwithitanding the an- 
cient appellation, theſe granaries are evidently not 

earlier than the time of the Saracens. 
At the north end of Old Cairo is a magnificent 
building for raiſing the water of the Nile to the 
C 2 aqueduct. 
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aqueduct. It is hexagonal, and each fide is be- 
tween eighty and ninety feet long, and as many 
high. The water flows into a reſervoir below; 
and is drawn up by five oxen, which turn as ma- 
ny Perſian wheels, that empty the ſtream into the 
aqueduct. 

Both this edifice and the aqueduct are built of 
free-ſtone, The latter is ſupported by arches and 
piers of various dimenſions, of which I counted 

two hundred and eighty- nine. 

Oppoſite to this water-houſe, is the canal that 
conveys the water to Cairo, which ſeems to be 
the ſame as was made by Trajan. Near its mouth 
they annually perform the ceremony of opening 
the fluice with great rejoicings, when the Nile 
has riſen to a certain height. 

Old Cairo is of no very large extent, being on- 
ly about two miles round. It is the port for the 
boats that come from Upper Egypt, and ſome of 
the beys have houſes there, to which they retire 
at the riſing of the Nile. The Coptis have twelve 
churches and a convent, chiefly in one quarter of 
the town; and pretend that the Holy Family 
once lodged in a cave, in the church dedicated to 
St. Sergius. Some of theſe churches are elegant- 
ly adorned with columns in front ; and the altars 
are highly decorated. 

The Roman Catholics have an hoſpital ; and 
the Jews a ſynagogue, ſaid to have been built 
about one thouſand fix handred years ago in 
the ſame form it now retains. On this very ſpot 
they pretend the Prophet Jeremiah uſually read 
the law: and they have a manulcript of the Bible 
Written by Ezra, which is deemed ſo ſacred, that 
none are allowed to touch it, It is depoſited in a 

niche 
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niche in the wall, before which a curtain is drawn 
and lamps kept continually burning. 

Among the moſques of Old Cairo, that named 
Amrah, is the moſt remarkable. It has near four 
hundred columns with their capitals, which ſeem 
to have been collected from ancient buildings. 

At half a league to the ſouth of Old Cairo, is 
the great moſque of Atter-Eunaby, fituated on a 
point of land projecting into the Nile. For this 
moſque the Mahometans have a great veneration, 
trom the tradition that their firſt Caliph Omar, 
going to the place where it was afterwards 
founded in his honour, left the print of his foot 
in a piece of marble. This edifice is moſt extra- 
ordinary for a gallery of antique columns, arrang- 
ed with ſo little taſte, that the capitals frequently 
ſerve as pedeſtals, and vice verſa. 

From Old Cairo, I made a ſhort excurſion to 
the beautiful Ifle of Roida, which lies oppoſite to 
it. This ifle is about a mile long, and has a vil- 
lage of the ſame name at the north end; and at 
the ſouth end is the Mikias, or Houle, in which 
is the famous pillar for meaſuring the Nile. This 
is fixed in a deep baſon ; the bottom being on a 
level with the bed of the river, and the water 
paſſing through it. The pillar, which is of the 
Corinthian order, is placed under a dome, and 
graduated in ſuch a manner, that the riſe of the 
waters is exactly aſcertained. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the north of Old Cairo, 
ſtands Caſſaroline, where the derviſes have a con- 
vent, and affect an extraordinary degree of fanc- 
tity. Round this are ſome beautiful gardens, 
planted with citrons, lemons, oranges, and caſſia. 

New Cairo lies about a mile from the river, 
and is about ſeven miles in circumference. For- 

C 3 merly, 
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merly, however, it is faid to have been much 
larger, when the commerce of the eaſt paſſed 
through it. Part of the ancient walls, with the 
caſtle and ſome magnificent gates, built by the 
Mamalukes, fil] remain. A canal cut from the 
Nile paſſes through the city, and when the waters 
retire, it becomes dry, and may be paſſed on foot; 
but the ſmell of the mud and ſtagnated waters 
then becomes very offenſive. 

One of the moſt ſingular cuſtoms at Cairo, is 
the opening of this canal. When the Nile begins 
to ſwell, a bank of earth is thrown up acroſs the 
end of the ſtreet next the canal; and in the month 
of Auguſt, when the ſtream has riten to a proper 
height, the bathaw, attended by his guards, pro- 
ceeds on horſeback along the canal, and coming 
to the end of it, ſtrikes the bank, and 1mmediate- 
ly retires, while ſeveral perſons inſtantly break it 
down. On his return from this expedition, he 
is followed by great crowds, ſinging and ſtriking 
each other with cudgels; and as the waters flow 
into the channel, a number of men and boys 
throw each other into it, or voluntarily amuſe 
themſelves in ſwimming. Fire-works are dif- 
charged; and all the time the canal 1s filling, 
every demonſtration of joy is ſhewn, on account 
of the fertility produced by the approaching inun- 
dation. 

In ſummer, when the Nile is at its height, ma- 
ny parts of the town reſemble lakes, and are co- 
vered with fiue boats and barges, filled with per- 
1ons of the firſt diſtinction, who ſpend their even- 
ings on the water in company with their women. 
Concerts of muſic and fire-works enliven the 
ſcene. All the ſurrounding houſes are illumin- 
ated, aud the windows filled with ſpectators. 
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When the waters retire, however, this pleaſing 
ſcene is much altered. Nothing appears at firſt 
but mud. But, in a ſhort time, the, green corn 


ſprings up, and afterwards the harveſt waves 
where, a few months before, the boats were ſail- 
in 

The ſtreets are narrow in general, according to 
the Turkiſh plan of building. Even the wideſt 
would only be conſidered as a lane in an Eu- 
ropean city; and the inhabitants frequently 
cover them from one fide to the other with an 
awning of flight ſtuff, to defend them from the 
ſun. 

The principal ſtreets have gates, which are ſhut 
at night, and guarded by janizaries, ſo that no 
perſon, with an ill deſign, can eſcape detection. 
Several ſtreets conſiſt only of ſhops without any 
dwelling houſes; and thoſe of the ſame trade 
generally fix their reſidence in the ſame place. 

The dwelling houſes, in general, make but an 
indifferent appearance towards the ftreet ; but 
many of them are elegant and commodious with- 
in, in which all the pride of the occupiers lies. I 
viſited ſome of the beſt houſes at this place, and 
tound that they have a ſaloon for common uſe, 
and another for ſtate; and every wife has ſepa- 
rate apartments for herſelf, which have no com- 
munication with other parts of the houſe, except 
the common entrance for the ſervants in attend- 
ance, which is kept locked, and the maſter has the 
key. A machine, fimilar to thoſe uſed in nun- 
neries, receives or returns whatever is wanted, 
without the partics ſeeing each other, 

In the city and its environs are ſeveral magni- 
cent moſques ; but that of Sultan Haflan, near 
the foot of the caſtle hill, exceeds them all in the 

ſolidity 
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ſolidity of the building, and in its grandeur and 
magnificence, which ſtrike every beholder. This 
ſtructure 1s very lofty, and of an oblong ſquare 
figure, crowned with a projecting cornice, and 
adorned after the Turkiſh ſtyle with a kind of 
groteſque carving. The entrance is inlaid with 
ſeveral kinds of marble. 

To the north- eaſt of the town is another beau- 
tiful moſque, called Kubbe-el-Azab; which is 
about fixty feet ſquare, with a fine dome over it, 
Taiſed on a baſe of ſixteen ſides, with a window 
in each. It is wainſcoted round with the moſt 
beautiful marbles, among which are ſeveral fine 
flabs of red and green porphery. The borders 
round the pannels are carved and gilt; and abore 
is a ſort of frieze, covered with ſentences, cut in 
large gilt characters in the Couphe alphabet. The 
walls above have alſo many Arabic inſcriptions 
cut in letters of gold; and the whole cupola is 
painted and gilt in the moſt elegant manner, All 
over the moſque are glaſs lamps and oftrich's 
eggs. 

> The Caſtle of Cairo is ſeated on a rocky emi- 
nence, and is ſaid to have been built by Saladin. 
It is difficult of acceſs ; but being commanded by 
another hill to the eaſt, it is not adapted for de- 
fence againſt cannon. At the weſt end are very 
ſplendid apartments, ſome of which are crowned 
with domes, and adorned with pictures in mo- 
ſaic work. This part of the building is now ap- 
propriated for weaving, embroidering, and pre- 
paring the hangings and curtains, which are an- 
nually ſent to Mecca. It is reckoned a profanation 
for a Chriſtian ſo much as to touch thoſe ſacred 
manufactures, | 


On 
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nd On a higher ground ftands a grand faloon, 
15 called Joſeph's Hall, from which there is a moſt 
Te delightful proſpe of the country, the city, and 
the pyramids. | 

of In the weſtern wing of the caſtle is a jail, in 
th which, the common people ſay, Joſeph was con- 


fined. About the centre of the caſtle is a large 


u- WWcourt, on the ſouth fide of which are the baſhaw's 
* partments, and the great divan, where the beys 
it, 


afſemble thrice a week. 

A ſtranger may enter with the conſul's drago- 
man, or interpreter, and will meet with kind en- 
tertainment in the baſhaw's coffee-room, 1 had 
his honour. | 

In the caſtle is alſo a well, mush admired on 
account of its depth; from which the water is 
raiſed by ſeveral Perſian wheels turned by oxen, 
and placed over each other. This obtains the 
appellation of Joſeph's Well, not from the patri- 
arch of that name, but the Grand Vizier Joſeph, 
rho had the care of the work under Sultan Ma- 
homet, about ſeven hundred years ago. 

The whole extent of this caſtle is about a mile, 
ind it reſembles a little town; but great part of 
tis in ruins, To the ſouth lies Caraffa, a kind of 
uburb, at the entrance of which are ſome mag- 
ificent tombs, covered with domes, ſaid to be 
he monuments of ſome of the kings of Egypt, 
mo- Whough the people attribute them to the caliphs, 
ap- be relations of Mahomet, who conquered this 
Pre” Wonntry. However this may be, ſo great a vene- 
an ation is paid them by the Turks, that they oblige 
he Chriſtians, who paſs this way, to deſcend from 
heir aſſes, out of reſpect. 

On aſcending the top of the hill which com- 
ands the caſtle, I obſerved ſeveral grottos in its 
ſide, 
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fide, raiſed above one another, ſome of them quite 
inacceſſible. They are generally lofty, and eight 
or ten feet ſquare. On the very brow of this hill 
are two apartments, with apertures at top, to ad- 
mit the light, over which is raiſed a ſtand, where 
people of rank often retire to enjoy the beauty of 
the almoſt unbounded and ſingularly fine proſpeR, 

Over the ſouth cliff is a moſque, in which.was 
interred the Sheik Duiſe, who has given name 
both to the hill and the ſtructure. Here we had 
free admittance, and were entertained with a 
collation before the moſque. On an eminence 
beyond the moſque is a ſtone building, about three 
feet ſquare, on which the ſheik mounts to pray 
on any extraordinary occaſion. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants of Cairo 
ſeem to be deſcended from the Mamaluke race. 
There are alſo ſome Greeks, many Jews, and a few 
Armenians, Of the European nations, are Eng- thi 
liſh, French, and Italians ſettled here. When of 
any of the Engliſh happen to die in any part off da: 
the Levant, where there is no chaplain of their mc 
own communion, they are interred according to chi 
the ceremonies of the Greek church. The Eu- 
ropean merchants, notwithſtanding their confine the 
ment, contrive to ſpend their time agreeably hat 
enough among themſelves. They devote the It i 
mornings to buſineſs, and often pals the remain ma 
der of the day in, the fields and gardens to the tha 
north of Cairo. Sometimes, indeed, they give uv} at | 
the whole day to diverſions; and as a great pat 
of their negotiations are carried on by the Jews 
they have a total relaxation from buſineſs both ol 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſabbath. With the das 
ſeaſon, they vary their ſituation and mode d 
amuſement, 1 


The 
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The trade of Cairo conſiſts in the importation 
üte of broad cloths, tin, lead, and ſome other Euro- 
ght pean articles; and in the exportation of coffee, 
hill ena, flax, and a variety of drugs, many of which 
ad- WW come from Perſia, The natives alſo import raw 
ere MW filk from the eaſt, which they manufacture into 
of filks and ſatins. Sugar is alſo made here, but it 
ect. ¶ is not much admired. Furniture for horſes, and 
was many articles in braſs, iron, and turnery are exe- 
ameW cated in this country with great perfection. In 
had the province of Delta, fine matting is made of 
h i dyed ruſhes, and confiderable quantities of this 
nceW neat and unexpenſive manufacture are diſpoſed 
hree of, not only throughout the Turkiſh empire, but 
pray all Europe. 

Before we leave Cairo, it may be proper to men- 
dairof tion the peculiar manner in which chickens are 
race. hatched here. They heat large ovens to a tem- 
feu perature as near as poſſible to that of nature, and 
Eng- then putting about eight thouſand eggs into one 
VbenEl of them, the chickens are hatched in twenty-two 
rt ol days. This employment is continued for four 
u months, during which ſome hundred thouſand 
chickens are produced. 

Should it happen to thunder, great numbers of 
the eggs miſcarry ; beſides, the chickens of that 
hatch are often imperfect in ſome of their parts. 
[tis ſaid, that the people of one village alone are 
maſters of this art of artificial incubation ; and, 
that they diſſeminate themſelves all over Egypt 
at the proper ſeaſon of the year *, 


* The Grand Duke of Florence procured ſome of the perſons 
accuſtomed to this manner of hatching chickens, who were 
actually ſucceſsful in his dominions ; and M. Reaumur, after 
many exp*riments, found it practicable in France. 
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Higher up the Nile, human nature ſeems to lie 
torpid; or, at leaſt, ſeldom diſplays itſelf in works 
of utility or ornament. Hence, commerce and 
the arts are chiefly confined to Cairo and its vici- 
nity; and conſequently, there 1 1s a general influx 
of people at this city. 01 

The pyramids, ſo e Trent remote anti- 
quity, are ſome of the moſt illuſtrious monuments 
of art in the environs of Cairo. It is ſingular 
enough, that ſuch ſuperb piles are nowhere to be 


found but in Egypt; for in any other country, 


pyramids are rather puerile and diminutive imi- 
tations of thoſe of Egypt, than attempts at appro- 
priate magnificence. 

The pyramids are fituated on a rock, at the foot 
of the high mountains which bound the Nile, and 
ſeparate Egypt from Lybia. Unqueſtionably, they 
were all intended as places of ſepulture; but their 
architecture, as well externally as internally, is 
extremely different, whether we regard diftribu- 
tion, materials, or grandeur, Some are open, 
ſome cloſe, and others ruinous. Indeed, they 
have all ſuſtained more or leſs damage, from the 
lapſe of time, as well as from actual demolition, 
However, conſidering the aſtoniſhing number of 
ages that muſt have paſſed away fince their erec- 
tion, it is rather matter of ſurpriſe, that they 
ſhould be ſo perfect as they are, than that they 
ſhould be partially injured. They are certainly 
works of the remoteſt antiquity : the very epocha 
of their foundations was loſt at the time when 
the firſt Greek philoſophers travelled into Egypt: 

It is not, indeed, improbable that the inven- 
tion of pyramids was antecedent to the diſcovery 
of arches and columns. It is, in fact, a mortify- 
ing conſideration, that the moſt durable and mag- 

nificent 
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nificent works in architecture have originated 
rk; MW from ignorance of the arts and ſciences. The 
famous aqueducts of the ancients, whoſe remains 
excite the wonder of the preſent times, were cer- 
tainly owing to a want of knowledge of the firſt 
principles of hydroſtatics. 

It is a common tradition in Egypt that, an- 
ciently, there were giants in that country, who 
raiſed the pyramids, and the vaſt palaces and tem- 
„de! ples, whoſe remains are ſcattered about. But 
this ridiculous opinion is confuted by obſerving, 


. that, had this been the caſe, the gates and doors 
pro- of the buildings would have been proportionate 


to the height of the occupiers; but as they are 
of the ordinary dimenſions, we may conclude, 
that they were erected by people of the common 
ze. Indeed, the paſſages in the pyramids are 
barely large enough to admit a man of our own 
times; and the coffin, in the largeſt and laſt py- 
ramid, is an inconteſtible proof of the falſity of 
fuch an opinion, fince it determines the ſize of 
the prince's body, for whom the pyramid was 
built. | 

The principal pyramids are fituated about 
three hours ſail up the Nile, near the place where 
the ancient Memphis is ſappoſed to haye ſtood. 
The four moſt remarkable tabrics of this kind are 
nearly on the diagonal line, and about four hun- 
dred paces from each other, The four faces ex- 
actly correſpond to the four cardinal points. The 
two moſt northern are the largeſt, and their per- 
pendicular height has been calculated at five hun- 
dred feet. The bottom of the firſt is exactly 
fix hundred and ninety-three Engliſh feet ſquare, 
and therefore covers more than eleven acres of 
land. The inclined plane is equal to the baſe, 

Vox. XIII. D and 
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Higher up the Nile, human nature ſeems to lie 
torpid; or, at leaſt, ſeldom diſplays itſelf in works 
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The pyramids are fituated on a rock, at the foot 
of the high mountains which bound the Nile, and 
ſeparate Egypt from Lybia. Unqueſtionably, they 
were all intended as places of ſepulture; but their 
architecture, as well externally as internally, is 
extremely different, whether we regard diſtribu- 
tion, materials, or grandeur. Some are open, 
ſome cloſe, and others ruinous. Indeed, they 
have all ſuſtained more or leſs damage, from the 
lapſe of time, as well as from actual demolition, 
However, conſidering the aſtoniſhing number of 
ages that muſt have paſſed away fince their erec- 
tion, it is rather matter of ſurpriſe, that they 
ſhould be ſo perfect as they are, than that they 
ſhould be partially injured. 'They are certainly 
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nificent works in architecture have originated 
from ignorance of the arts and ſciences. The 
famous aqueducts of the ancients, whoſe remains 


* excite the wonder of the preſent times, were cer- 
ux! tainly owing to a want of knowledge of the firſt 


principles of hydroſtatics. NG 

It is a common tradition in Egypt that, an- 
ciently, there were giants in that country, who 
raiſed the pyramids, and the vaſt palaces and tem- 
* ples, whoſe remains are ſcattered about. But 
this ridiculous opinion is confuted by obſerving, 
that, had this been the caſe, the gates and doors 
of the buildings would have been proportionate 
to the height of the occupiers; but as they are 
"oy of the ordinary dimenſions, we may conclude, 
that they were erected by people of the common 
ſize, Indeed, the paſſages in the pyramids are 
barely large enough to admit a man of our own 
times; and the coffin, in the largeſt and laſt py» 
bo. amid, is an inconteſtible proof of the falſity of 
ſuch an opinion, fince it determines the ſize of | 
the prince's body, for whom the pyramid was 


MY MY builr. 
Sa The principal pyramids are ſituated about 
0 of three hours ſail up the Nile, near the place where 


the ancient Memphis is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. 
The four moſt remarkable tabrics of this kind are 
nearly on the diagonal line, and about four hun- 
dred paces from each other. The four faces ex- 
ocha y correſpond to the four cardinal points. The 
two moſt northern are the largeſt, and their per- 
pendicular height has been calculated at five hun- 
dred feet. The bottom of the firſt is exactly 
fx hundred and ninety-three Engliſh feet ſquare, 
and therefore covers more than eleven acres of 
land. The inclined plane is equal to the baſe, 
Vor. XIII. D and 
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nd the angles and baſe form an equilateral tri- 


yo number of ſteps have been varionſly com- 
puted ; but they are between two hundred and I © 
ſeven, and two hundred and twelve. Theſe ſteps, WW © 
or layers, are from two and a half to four feet Nr 
high, and are broad in proportion to their height, 0 
The other two pyramids are much leſs in mag- 
nitude, but they have ſome peculiarities geſerv- If | 
ing notice. It appears that the rock at the foot n 
of the mountains has been ſmoothed with the WW 
chiſel, and that this rocky plain is about eighty WW ”* 
feet perpendicular above the level of the ground, P 
overflowed by the Nile. Yet in this ſpace we A 
find a number of ſhells and petrified oyſters te 
among the ſand which covers the rocks; and ins 
this quarter too, are picked up thoſe beautiful 
flint ſtones, which, on account of the fingularity MW ©: 
of their colours, are more eſteemed than agate for P 
ſouff-boxes and the handles of knives. a 
The moſt northern of theſe pyramids is the e 
only one that is open, and with it I ſhall begin fo 
my deſcription. The external part is conſtruct- er 
ed of great ſquare ſtones, cut out of the rock iſ 
which extends along the Nile, where the quarries 4 
are ſtill viſible, from which they have been taken. fre 
The fize of theſe ſtones is unequal, but they have be. 
all the figure of a priſm, that they may lie cloſe 
together. It might be imagined, that each range 
would form an even ſtep round the pyramid ; but 
this is not the caſe; and hence the reaſon that 
different travellers diſagree about the number of 
the courſes. It ſeems, indeed, that regularity 
was no farther attended to than was neceſſary to 
preſerve'the pyramidal form, and for the faculity 
of the work. 1 
e 
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The external layers have neither mortar nor 
cramps; but in the body of the pyramid, a kind 
of cement is uſed, compoſed of lime, earth, and 
clay. The only foundation is the ſurface of the 
rock, as may be plainly perceived at the four 
corners. 

The wind has caſually and in length of time 
blown up a ridge of ſand, which affords a com- 
modious aſcent to the entrance of the pyramid, 
which is forty-eight feet from the ground. On 
reaching this entrance, it is uſual to diſcharge a 
piſtol, to frighten away the bats; after which, two 
Arab guides, whom it is neceſſary to engage, en- 
ter and remove the ſand, with which the paſſage 
is almoſt ſtopped up. 

This being done, you ſtrip to the ſhirt, on ace 
count of the exceſſive heat conſtantly felt in the 
pyramids, and in this condition proceed, each with 
a wax candle in his hand. Being arrived at the 
extremity of the gallery where the paſſage is 
forced, you find an opening barely ſufficient to 
crawl through Having paſſed this ſtraight, 
which is about fix feet long, you come to a large 
apartment, where it is common to take ſome re- 
freſhments, that you may have more ſtrength and 
reſolution to. penetrate into the ſecond gallery. 

Almoſt all the paſſages are three feet and a half 
ſquare, and lined with, white. marble, highly po- 
liſhed, which, with the acchvity of the way, 
would render it impaſſable, were it not for little 
holes cut for reſting the feet in. However, by 


obſerving theſe holes, you proceed without dan- 
ger, to the end of the ſecond paſſage, where is a 
relting-place, and on the right hand, an opening 
into a kind of well, without any ſteps, and RD 

| S, 
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is, in fact, a perpendicular pipe, tenanted only by 
bats. 2 

Here the third gallery commences, leading to the 
inferior chamber, in a horizontal direction. Be- 
fore the chamber are ſome ſtones which interrupt 
the way; but, having paſſed them, you enter the 
chamber which has a ſharp- pointed vault, and 
wholly caſed with granite, once perfectly poliſh- 
ed; but now tarniſhed with the ſmoke of the 
torches uſed in viſiting it. 

Having viſited the lower chamber, you return 
to the reſting-place, and aſcend the fourth gal- 
lery, at the extremity of which is a little platform. 
Here you muſt commence climbing again ; but, 
having proceeded a little way, you ſoon find a 
new opening, where you may ſtand upright. At 
length, by ſtopping for the laſt time, you paſs the 
remainder of the fifth gallery, which conducts, 
in a horizontal line, to the upper chamber, 
This, like the former, is coated with granite. On 
the left fide is a cofhn of the ſame material, in the 
figure of a parallelopiped, quite plain. On being 
ſtruck with a key it ſounds like a bell. 

Near this coffin is a very deep hole, which 
probably, leads to a cavity underneath. In this 
chamber, alſo, are two narrew Paſſages, almoſt 
filled up with the ſtones which the curious have 
thrown in, to aſcertain their depth. A piſtol fired 
in this room makes a report like thunder. 

When you leave the pyramid, which muſt be 
by retracing the ſame ſteps, it is neceſſary to uſe 
every precaution to prevent the ill effects that 
would ariſe from a ſudden tranſition from an ex- 
treme heat to a temperate air. Having provided 
againſt this, you aſcend the top of the pyramid, to 

| enjoy 
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enjoy the proſpe& of the ſurrounding country» 
which is truly delightful. The uſual aſcent is by 
the eaſtern angle; but it is neceſſary to ſelect the 
moſt convenient ſteps as you advance, for, in the 
ſtraight line, ſometimes one is too high, or ano- 
ther mouldered away. 

Having reached the top, you are amuſed with 
the names of many people, of different nations, 
who have viſited this pyramid, and are ambitious 
to tranſmit the memory of the feat to poſterity. 
The entrance of the chambers alſo bears many 
marks of the univerſal paſſion, the love of fame. 

The ſecond pyramid appears ſtill more lofty 
than the firſt, on account of the elevation of its 
foundation; but, in fact, there, is no rea? differ- 
ence in this reſpect. However, this pyramid is ſo 
well cloſed, that no trace remains of its ever be- 
ing opened, and its ſummit is coated in ſuch a 
manner with poliſhed granite, that the moſt in- 
trepid would not attempt to ſcale it. 

Near this are the ruins of a temple, the ſtones 
of which are of a prodigious ſize, being, moſt of 
them, fix feet in breadth and depth, and ſixteen 
or ſeventeen in length. This ſtructure muſt have 
once been ſingularly ſuperb. The length of its 
front is one hundred and eighty feet, and its 
depth one hundred and fixty. 

By an imperceptible deſcent, you arrive at the 
ſphynx, whote enormous bulk attracts the admi- 
ration of every ſpectator. It is cut out of the ſolid 
rock, and 1s ſaid to have been the ſepulchre of 
Amaſis. The height is twenty-ſeven. feet; the 
beginning of the breaſt is thirty-three feet wide; 
and it is about one hundred and thirteen feet 
from the forepart of the neck to the tail. The 
noſe is ſadly ite, by wanton aggreſſion. X 

3 © 
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The third pyramid is one hundred feet lower 
than the other two. It is cloſed like the ſecond, 
and 1s deſtitute of any coating. On the eaſt was 
alſo a temple, of great extent, conſtructed of the 
ſame kind of enormous ſtones as the former. 

The fourth pyraniid is ſtill one hundred feet 
lower than the third. It is alſo without coating, 
and is cloſed ; but there are no veſtiges of a tem- 
ple connected with it. Its chief fingolarity is, 
that its ſummit is terminated by a fingle large 
ſtone, which originally appears to have been a 
pedeſtal. 

Theſe four grand pyramids are ſurrounded by 
a number of ſmaller ones, which have in general 
been opened ; and two of them are ſo ruinous, 
that the chamber is no longer diſtinguiſhable. 

Soon after I viſited the pyramids of Saccara, 
about ten miles diſtant from thoſe of Memphis, 
Having letters of recommendation to the ſheik, 
he promiſed to attend me to the pyramids, which 
are ſituated at the foot of the mountains, in a 
plain of ſuch elevation, that it is never overflow- 
ed by the Nile. It appears that the ancient city 
of Memphis extended nearly to this place. 

One of the moſt lofty of thoſe piles is called 
the Great Pyramid of the North. As part of 
this has tumbled down, I was obliged to meaſure 
it at a diſtance, by beginning oppoſite to the an- 
gles; and proceeding in this manner, I found the 
north fide to be ſeven hundred and ten feet, and 
the eaſt fix hundred and ninety. The perpendt- 
cular height is three hundred and forty-five feet ; 
and it contains one hundred and fifty-f1x ſteps, 
each from two to three feet high. | 

This pyramid is built of the ſame materials as 
the reſt, but was caſed with a fine hard ſtone, gh 

; | 0 
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of which ſtill remains. On the north fide, about 
a third part of the height up, is an entrance three 
feet and a half wide, and four feet two inches 
deep. We entered here, and found reſts for the 
feet; but it was with great difficulty we made 
our way for the laſt twenty-five feet, on account of 
the ſand. Having, however, effected our paſſage, 
we came to a large room, twenty-two feet and a 
half long, and eleven feet ten inches wide. At 
the height of ten feet, a tier of ſtones projected 
five inches inwards; and, in the ſame manner, 
twelve other tiers projected each farther than the 
other, till they cloſed atop. | 

To the weſt of this is a fimilar apartment; and 
at the farther end of both, in the middle of the 
fifth and ſixth tiers, is a door in each, canduQ- 
wg into ſmall rooms lined with a ſmooth white 

one. 

A mile to the ſouth-eaſt ſtands the Great Pyramid 
of the South, as it is called, which is ſix hundred 
feet ſquare at the baſe. It ſeems to incline with 
a greater angle from the height of two hundred 
and eighty feet, than it does below, This ap- 
pears to have been caſed ; but the external ſur- 
face is ſo worn, or demoliſhed, that it is impoſſi- 
ble to aſcend its ſummit. 

On a lower ground, about two miles to the 
eaſtward, is another pyramid, conſtructed of un- 
burat brick, which ſeems to have been made of 
the mud of the Nile. Some of thoſe bricks I 
found to be thirteen inches and a half long, fix 
and a half broad, and four and three quarters 
thick. This pile is much crumbled and ruined. 
Its perpendicular height is one hundred and fifty 
feet, and at the top it meaſured forty-three by 
thirty-five feet. The aſcent is very eaſy. 


The 
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The other pyramids are of fione, and are of 
different magnitudes ; but all much injured by 
time. 'They amount to nearly twenty in number, 

Having finiſhed my ſurvey of theſe immenſe 
piles, I vifited the catacombs, which lie in the 
ſame plain; and was firſt conducted to that of 
the mummies. The entrance to this is by a kind 
of funnel about four feet ſquare, and twenty 
deep, cut through a flaty rock ; but covered with 
fand, which, trequently ſhifting, fills up the 
apertures. | 

I deſcended by means of a rope ladder, not 
without being incommoded by the ſand. falling 
from the top. Having reached the bottom, | 
found myſelf in a paſſage, five feet wide, and 
fifty long, almoſt filled with ſand. At the ex- 
tremity of this I turned down another patlage on 
the left hand, about fix feet high, on one fide of 
which were compartments with benches, about 
two feet above the floor, On theſe, I imagine, 
the mummies were placed, On the other fide 
are narrow cells, juſt large enough to admit a 
coffin. At the end of this gallery I entered ano- 
ther on my right, on each fide of which were 
niches, apparently deſigned for the reception of 
cothns in an upright poſture, | 

From this paſſage are cut oblong ſquare apart- 
ments, filled with the remains of mummies; and, 
probably, here the inferior perſons of a family 
were depoſited, and piled upon one another, while 
the chief perſons were placed in the niches. Each 
family had, perhaps, originally its burying-place; 
and, as the deſcendants multiplied, they branched 
out theſe ſepulchral grots. 

I next viſited the catacomb of the birds, which 
has the ſame kind of entrance, only deeper. This 

ſabterraneous 
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of BW ſubterraneous receptacle is much more magni- 
by ficent than the others; being the ſepulchre of 
er. ſuch' birds and animals as were the objects of 
adoration by the ancient Egyptians, and which 
he Wl they embalmed with the utmoſt care, and depo- 
ſited in earthen vaſes, cloſely luted over. In one 
nd Hof the irregular apartments, I ſaw larger jars, 
Wl which, probably, were intended for dogs and 
ith other animals ; of which ſome have been found, 
the WW but they are now become rare. 

According to Herodotus, there were certain 
not ¶ perſons employed in the buſineſs of embalming, 
who received a recompence according to the 
excellence of their workmanſhip. In the moſt 
and ¶ eſteemed method of embalming, they extracted the 
e brains by the noſe with a crooked iron inſtrument, 
on Wand then poured in drugs. Afterwards, they 
opened the body, took out the entrails, and wath- 
ed the cavity with palm-wine; and having rub- 
bed into it perfumes, filled it up with myrrh, cat- 
ia, and other ſpices, and then ſewed it up. 

This being done, they waſhed the body with 
nitre, and, after an interval of ſeventy days, 
aving waſhed it again, they rolled it in ſwathes 
linen, beſmearing it with gums. The rela- 
tions then took the body home, and, incloſing it 


F in a coffin fitted to the ſhape, placed it in the ca- 
ana, combs. 


ly Another mode of embalming was, by injecting 
* urpentine of cedar, with a pipe, into the body; 
Each ind, after ſalting it for ſeventy days, the pipe 
_ vas drawn out, which brought the bowels with 
che Wt. The nitre dried up the fleth, leaving nothing 
wick ut kin and bones. The third, and leaſt ex- 
V Thit eufiye method, was by purifying the inſide with 


lalt 
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ſalt and water, and ſalting it for the uſual ſpace W 
of ſeventy days, y 

If we may credit Diodorus, it appears there 
was a (till more perfect mode of embalming than N 
either of thoſe we have mentioned; for, he in- Wh 
forms us, that the eyebrows, eyelaſhes, and the Pt 
form and appearance of the whole body, was ſo Wa 
well preſerved, that it might be known by the War 
features; and that many of the noble Egyptians 
kept the remains of their anceſtors in houſes 
adorned at a great expence, and had the pleaſure 
of viewing their progenitors long after they were 
removed from this mortal ſcene. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that any bodies have been diſcos 
vered embalmed 1n this ſtyle. 

I brought a body with me from Egypt in a 
wooden cothn, filled up to the body with linen 
and fine. plaſter. Four folds of cloth covered the 
head, the upper one painted blue. Under theſe 
was a compoſition of gum and cloth, half an inch 


thick; and next to the ſkin was a coat of bitu-W Þ 
men, about the thickneſs of a wafer. The hinder Wiſ} 
part of the head was filled with bitumen, which ts ( 
had been poured in at the noſe, and had pene-M B 


trated even into the bone of the ikull. of F 
The body was ſwathed in bandages of linen; Woin 
about three quarters of an inch wide, under 
which were four folds of cloth, then a ſwathe, next 
two inches broad, and under that, eight different 
bandages of the ſame breadth. Under this was ati 
cruſt of linen, about an inch thick, almoſt burnt 
to aſhes, but cloſely adhering, by means of the 
ums with which it had been ſmeared. 
The arms were laid acroſs the breaſt, the rigit 
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feet were eight bandages, two inches broad ; and 
under theſe were others, an inch thick, which 
were conſumed by time and the heat of the drugs. 

The coftin was compoſed of two pieces of 
wood, hollowed ſo as to receive the body, which, 
being. put together, were faſtened with broad 
pegs in the top part, let into mortices in the un- 
der, It was cat into the ſhape of a human body, 
and covered with a thin plaſter, and painted, 

On returning from viſiting the catacombs, and 
unlocking the door of the room which the ſheik 
had allotted for my uſe, a little girl, about eight 
years old, ran full butt againſt me, and on laying 
hold of her, ſhe cried out; however, I inftantly 
let her go, as it is deemed a great affront for any 
one to lay hands on the fair ſex. | 

I found a hole was made in the ceiling, by 
which this damſel had been let down to plunder 
my baggage; but as I caught her in time, Tittle 
was loſt; and though vexed at this treatment, I 
thought it prudent to diſſemble. 

Next morning I took my leave, and was fur- 
iſhed by the ſheik with a ſervant to conduct me 
0 Cairo, 

Being recommended to the caſhif, or governor, 
of Faiume, who was going into that province, I 
Joined him at Old Cairo, at the houſe of Oſman 
vey, who treated me with great civility; and 
next morning we ſet out. We firſt came to Mo- 
anan, a large village, adorned with fine planta- 
lions of palm-trees; and, two miles farther, lay 
Metrahenny, where I obſerved heaps of ruins, 
probably part of a rampart, thrown up to defend 
he ancient city of Memphis. 

We then paſſed over the canal of the pyramids, * 
d halting, I ſpread my carpet at a diltance 
2 but 
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but the caſhif politely invited me to join him; 
and I partook of his collation of bread, raw oin- 
ons, and a kind of pickled cheeſe. We took up 
our lodgings for the night in a grove of palm- 
trees; and the caſhif ſhewed me the ſame hoſpi- 
tality as before; for which I remunerated him 
with ſome liquors I carried with me. 

Next day we aſcended ſome low ſandy hills, 
which abound with the Egyptian pebble. We , 
afterwards croſſed a rugged ſandy deſert, and 
then came to a vale, bounded by low hills, com- | 
poled of large oyſter-thells, with an admixture of 1 
clay. At length we arrived at Tamiea, from f 
whence a canal runs into to the lake Maris. 

The Arabs, who came out on horſeback to meet «: 
the caſhif, amuſed themſelves with the exerciſe n 
of pikes as they rode along. Coming at laſt to f 
the large village of Sennours, we took up ou br 
lodgings with the governor, who prepared a ſump- 
tuous — for the caſhif, It conſiſted of ſmall FF ic 
ſheep roaſted whole, lamb, pilaw, fowls, and va- a 
rious other diſhes. At the head of the table fatY tar 
the caſhif, with the principal people round him. 
I retained my ſeat on the ſofa till he called me 1, 
to his place, and ſhewed me great civility. ver 

It is cuſtomary for every one, when his repall | 
is finiſhed, to rife, waſh his hands, and take a} ver 
draught of water: thus there is a conſtant ſuc ·¶ bac 
ceſſion, till, at laſt, the poor come in, and eat 
up what is left; for the Arabs never ſave any o 
the viands once brought to their tables, WI 
they kill a ſheep, they dreſs the whole, call in the! 
neighbours to partake of it, and afterwards re 
turn to bread, and other humble fare, without 
with for higher luxuries. Happy people ! that 

| * 
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mean enjoy the caſual good, without lamenting 
n- that it is not permanent | 

up We were now in the fertile province of Arfi- 
m- WF noe, ſaid to be the fineſt ſpot in all Egypt, and 
Pi- WW the only part which naturally produces olives. Pur- 
um ſuing our journey, we paſſed the ruins of the 

ancient Arfinoe, and at laſt arrived at Faiume. 

ils, This town is the reſidence of the caſhif or go- 
We vernor of the province, and is about two miles in 
and compaſs. It is neither well built nor very popu- 
Dm. lous ; but is inhabited by ſeveral opulent per- 
e of W ſons and Arab ſheiks, who have a chief that poſ- 
rom ſeſſes great influence. 

The inhabitants manufacture mats; and are 
neet W famous for the diſtillation of roſewater, which is 
rciſe much uſed in their cookery, and likewiſe to 
t to ſprinkle their gueſts. They have alſo ſome other 

our branches of trade and manufacture. 
mp- Here the Franciſcans of the Convent of Jeruſa- 
mall lem, who go under the name of phyficians, have 
1 va-· Na convent, and the Coptis a church, at ſome diſ- 
e fat tance from the town. | 


him. Many vineyards lie in the environs, particular- 
meg ly to the weſtward, where the Chriſtians make 
very good white wine. 


pally 1 was indulged with an apartment in the go- 
ake J vernor's houſe, and his people adviſed me to ſend 
t ſuc·¶ back my horſes, promiſing that I ſhould be 
well ſupplied ; but I was deceived in this reſpect, 
My proviſions were daily ſent to my room, and 
occaſionally the caſhif invited me to his table, 
when the liquor went plentifully round, with a 
degree of hilarity I little expected to find among 
Turks. The fact, however is, in private they 
I afide their gravity, and can be as jocular as 

the Europeans, | 
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While I was here, it hailed one morning, and 
rained the following night, which the natives 
were ſo far from conſidering as a bleſſing, that 
they obſerved rain was productive of ſcarcity, and 
that the inundation of the Nile alone was ſervice- 
able. 

On leaving Faiume, I proceeded to the ſouth- 
weſt, and, about three miles diſtant, ſaw a very 
remarkable obelitk of red granite, called the Pillar 
of Bijige, from the village of the ſame name. It is 
forty-three feet high, and each fide is divided by 
lines into three columns, each covered with hiero- 
glyphics. 

Our journey now lay chiefly through groves of 
young palms, vineyards, and cornfields; and, af- 
terwards, we came to the Canal of Bahr-Joſeph, 
which is one hundred yards broad, and runs into 
the lake Morris, The country to the weſt is called 
Neſle, where, in the middle of February, I have 
ſeen the barley of that year cut and threſhed; a 
proof how forward the harveſt is in this diſtrict. 

Neſle is a large village cloſe to the Nile. The 
caſhif had favoured me with a letter to the ſheik ; 
but as he was from home, one of the chief Arabs 
agreed, for about three guineas, to furniſh me 
with four of his countrymen on horſeback, and a 
camel to carry water and proviſions. We {et 
forward early the next morning, and, proceeding 
to the north-weſt, ſoon entered on a ſandy plain, 
which having croſſed, we had a diſtant view of 
the Temple of the Labyrinth. About a league 
from it, I obſerved ſeyeral heaps of ruins, covered 
with fand, and many ſtones ſcattered around, the 
only remaining veſtiges of what is called the 
Town of Caroon, 
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This is, unqueſtionably, the ſpot where once 
ſtood the famous Labyrinth, which Herodotus 
ſays was built by the twelve kings of Egypt, 
when the government was divided into twelve 
parts, as ſo many palaces for them to aflemble in 
and tranſact the affairs of ſtate and religion. 
„Of the Labyrinth,” he adds, © there are twelve 
ſaloons, or covered courts, with oppoſite gates 
fix towards the north, and fix towards the 
ſouth, in continued lines, ſurrounded by one 
common wall. 'The apartments are on two floors, 
the one under ground, and the other above it; 
each conſiſting of one thouſand five hundred apart- 
ments. 'Thoſe above ground I have ſeen; but 
thoſe below, containing the ſepulchres of the 
kings and the ſacred crocodiles, the rulers of the 
Egyptians are averſe to ſhew. The upper apart- 
ments appeared to tranicend all human works. 
The root of the whole is ſtone, as well as the 
walls. The latter are adorned with ſculpture. 
vach ſaloon has a periſtyle of white ſtones, admi- 
rably jointed, Cloſe to the line where the La- 
byrinth terminates, is a pyramid of two hundred 
and forty fect, on which large animals are en- 


graven.“ 


This was ſuch an extraordinary building, that 
Daedalus came on purpoſe to ſee it, and built the 
cclebrated labyrinth in Crete, for king Minos, on 
the ſame model. But little now remains of theſe 
boaſted works of art, except heaps of ruins, brok- 
en pillars, ſhattered walls, and cornices, many of 
which are of brown marble. 

In traverſing the ſpot where this magnificent 
ſtructure once ſtood, I came to the foundation of 
an oblong ſquare building, formed of a reddiſh 
fone or marble, More cattward are the —_—_ 
E 2 0 
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of another oblong ſquare edifice of white hewn 
ſtone, plaſtered over, with a fort of baſe and plinth 
ranging round. At length we came to ſome re- 
mains of the grand ſtructure itſelf, which is now 
called the Caſtle of Caroon. It had a portico of 
ruſtic work, almoſt demoliſhed. The front is 
very ruinous; the upper ſtory in the centre is 
fallen down ; but in the other parts are forty- 
four tiers of ſtone, each nine inches deep, and, 
conſequently, the ruins are thirty-three feet high. 
Within this building are four rooms, with door- 
places crowned with double cornices, together 
with ornaments of the winged globe; and over 
each, is the repreſentation of a falſe door, alſo or- 
namented with double cornices, and one of them 
adorned with ſculptures of hawks. 

Many ſtones are diſperſed about the plain near 
the building, among which are ſeveral globular 
ones that ſeem to have compoſed the ſhafts of 
columns. 

Having viewed thoſe ruins, I returned to Fai- 
ume, and from thence ſet ont with a caravan 
for Cairo, The firſt night we lay at Tamiea, and 
next day reached Daſhour, and the following 


came to Saccara, from which it is an eaſy journey 


to Cairo. 

Having adopted the reſolution of ſailing ap 
the Nile into Upper Egypt, the conſul procured 
me letters of recommendation to the bey of Girge, 
the prince of Achmim, and the great ſheik of Four- 
ſhout, I furniſhed myſelf with neceſſaries for 
| ſuch an expedition; not forgetting arms and am- 
munition for our defence, 

I had the good fortune to meet with a boat be- 
longing to the prince of Achmim, and to be intro- 
duced to Malim Soliman, a very worthy 9 
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who had taken his paſſage in it. This perſon had 
the principal management of the prince's affairs, 
though he declined accepting any office under his 
government, 

It was thought proper, that I ſhould aſſume a 
name familiar to the people among whom I was 
to travel, and, accordingly, it was agreed that I 
ſhould be called Malim, or Maſter Joſeph. I had 
ſuffered my beard to grow, and put on the habit 
of a Copti, with the black gown of ceremony, 
and other uſual appendages. Beſides, I had fur- 
1 niſned myſelf with the blue veſtment, which is 
r put on over all, as a convenient diſguiſe, when I 
1 


choſe to land. 

Thus equipped, I ſet out with my ſervant, and 
a drugoman, on the 6th of December, 1737, in a 
ſmall hired boat, and at night overtook the great 
boat at Turphaier, which ſtands, in what I take, 
to be the Ifle of Heracleopolis. The great boats 
have a maſt about the centre, and another towards 
the prow. Part of the boat is covered with mat- 
ting, by means of poles ſet upright, with others 
tied acroſs at the top, under which awning the 
paſlengers fit by day, or repoſe by night. 

Next day, proceeding with a gentle gale, we 
had a view of the pyramids of Saccara and Daſh- 
our. We paſſed many villages, and lay by at 
* as is cuſtomary in this navigation near Rig- 
jah. 

The ſuceeding day, having little wind, we 
landed on the eaſtern ſhore, at the convent of St. 
Anthony. There, as in moſt of the Egyptian mo- 
naſteries, the prieſts are ſecular, and live with 
their wives. and children. Several of them were 
employed in carrying ſtones to repair their con- 
vent, and, taking us for ofticers come to demand 
E 3 their 
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their poll-tax, wiſhed to diſſemble their numbers; 
but being undeceived, they ſhewed us all the at- 
tention in their power, 

They have a pretty neat church, and ſay, that 
St. Anthony, their patron, was the firſt founder of 
a monaſtic life. As crocodiles are hardly ever 
ſeen ſo low as this, they are fond of repeating 
ſtories, that if they came ſo far, they immediately 
turn on their backs. This, no doubt, they with 
to aſcribe to the influence of the ſaint. 

We next reached Beneſuief, a town built of un- 
burnt brick, about a mile round. It is a capital of 
the province of the ſame name, and the reſidence 
of a bey. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
manufacture of ſtriped narrow carpet ſtuff, made 
of wool and coarſe thread. 

Pailing ſeveral places of little note, we came to 
Bibeh, a ſmall town where there is a convent of 
St. George; and ſoon after reached the Iſle of 
Fetne, a moſt fertile and delightful ſpot, where 
we ſtaid the night. 

On the 9th we continued our voyage, but met 
with nothing remarkable till the 12th, when, 
coming to ſome hills, and the men being obliged 
to tow the boat along, I landed, and obſerved 
numerous grottos cut in the face of the moun- 
tains, which were, doubtleſs, places of ſepulture. 
All theſe hills are rocks of petrified ſhells, chiefly 
of the cockle kind. 

On the 14th we paſſed by Minis, the reſidence 
of the governor of the province of the ſame name, 
and came up with the ruins of Antinoopolis, 
built by Adrian in honour of his favourite Anti- 
nous, who was drowend there. It is ſaid, that 
this city was once three miles in circumference. 


Among other ruins, I ſaw a large pillar with a 
| Corinthian 


/ 
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Corinthian capital, on the top of which was a 
ſquare ſtone, probably the pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 

Near this place is a Chriſtian village, named 
N Ebadie, whoſe greateft ſecurity among ſuch a 
J people, ſeems to be a notion, that no Mahometan 
c can live higher up. Farther on is Maloni, a place 
, which makes a tolerable appearance. It is at the 
y head of nine villages, which compoſe a ſmall prin- 
" cipality belonging to Mecca, and is ſubject to the 
| Emir Hadge, who has the care of conducting the 
1— caravan to Mecca. This diſtrict uſually ſupplies 
if Mecca with three hundred and ninety thouſand 


0 adeps, or ſacks, of corn annually, which are tranſ- 
le ported by the way of Cairo and the Red Sea. 
de Three miles from this town is the village of 


Archomounain, built on the ruins of an ancient 
to city, perhaps Hermopolis. It ſeems to have been 
of of an irregular form, and ftands near two miles 
of I from the river. Little appears but heaps of ruins 
ere 8 ſcattered over the fite of the old city, except a 
grand portico of a temple, conſiſting of twelve 
pillars, nine feet in diameter. Theſe pillars are 
covered with hieroglyphics, and the ceiling is 
adorned with ſtars. 

In ſailing along the Nile from Sonadi to Man- 
falouth, grottos appeared cut in the mountains, 
once the abode of hermits, but occupied at pre- 
ſent, by a race of piratical Arabs, who, ſecure in 
their mountains, deſpiſe the terrors of the Turkiſh 
ence government, and pay very little reſpe& to their 
ame, oon ſheik. | 
lis, I obſerved ſeveral openings in the mountains, 
\nti- I firewed with the ruins of walls built of unburnt 
that brick; and heard ſome echos in the rocks, ſo diſ- 
ence. unct, that not a ſyllable was loſt, 15 
1 e 
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The moſques of Manfalouth give it a handſome 
appearance at a diſtance. The adjacent country 
is very fertile, and abounds in a variety of fruits, 
Oppoſite this town, on the eaſtern border- ot the 
Nile is a Copti convent, abſolutely inacceſſible. 
Thote, who wiſh to enter it, are raiſed in a 
baſket by means of a pulley, from which it has 
obtained the appellation of the Pulley Con- 
vent. | | 

On the 15th we paſſed by Sciout, which ſtands 
2bout two miles from the river, on a beautitul 
varied eminence. A large lake adjoins the city, 
filled by a canal from the Nile, over which is a 
bridge of three Gothic arches. a 

This may be reckoned one of the moſt elegant 
cities in Egypt. It is well built, and adorned 
with gardens. A caſhif reſides here, who governs 
the province of the ſame name. I 

The Coptis, who are about five hundred in 
number, have a biſhop, and a church, about a 
league diſtant from the city. I conjecture Sciout 
mutt have been the Antæpolis of antiquity, fo 
called from Antæus, vanquiſhed by Hercules. 

In ſome mountains in the vicinity are grottos 
of great elevation from the plain. Having paſſed 
the firſt gate, you enter a ſpacious ſaloon, ſupport- 
ed by hexagonal pillars cut out of the ſolid rock. 
| | The rocks have formerly been ornamented with 
painting and gilding ; the latter ſtill glitters on 
| all ſides. Above this is another apartment, which 
| is entered with great difficulty, by climbing up 
on the outſide. It has no pillars, but is painted 
| like the firſt, On each fide of this ſecond ſaloon 
| is a tomb, hewn out of the ſame rock with the 
| apartment. One is open, but the other 1s cloſed. 
| Various 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Various other communications may be traced 
here, but none of them are now paſſable. 
About a mile to the weſt of the river, lies A- 


© Wh bontig, a pretty large town, perhaps the Hypſele 
of the ancients: near which we ſaw the en- 
a campment of an Arabian ſheik, whoſe authority 
extends over this diſtrict. | 


We arrived in the evening at Gaua-Kiebre. 
Here are tobe ſeen the remains of a beantiful por- 
as tico, containing eighteen pillars in three rows, all 
ul Wenriched with hieroglyphics, and executed in the 
y, moſt maſterly ſtyle. The temple to which this 
s 2 delonged ſeems to have been a moſt manificent 

pile. Some of the ſtones of which it was con- 
ant nructed ſtill remain, and meaſure twenty-one feet 
in length, eight in breadth, and four in depth. 

On the 16th we entered the territories of the 
prince of Achmim, and viſited the grotto of the 
famous ſerpent, called Heredy, or Haridi, which 
ies near Raigny. 

This grotto is the tomb of a pretended Turkiſh 
faint, and is adorned with an elevated cupola. 
he Arabs have a tradition that Sheik Heredy 
tied and was buried here; and that God, out of a 
zrticular regard, transformed him into a ſerpent 
zort- bat never dies; but is endowed with the power 
ock. Wt healing diſeaſes, and conferring favours on its 
with Potaries. 
rs on It appears, however, that this miraculous ſer- 
hich ent is a reſpeRer of perſons, and is moſt propi- 
ous to the prayers of the great. If a ſheik is 
tacked with any diſorder, the ſerpent has the 
omplaifance to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to 
is houfe without ceremony; but a perſon of the 
mmon rank muft not only make a vow to be 
ateful, but ſend a ſpotleſs virgin on this import- 

ant 
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ant embaſly, for the fair and the chaſte alone can 
have any influence on him. The maid, on ap- 
pearing before the ſerpent, makes her humble 
compliments, and requeſts he will permit her to 
carry him to the afflicted perſon. If the is pure, 
the reputed divinity begins moving his tail, on 
which the virgin redoubles her entreaties; and, ati tt 
laſt, the ſerpent ſprings up into her boſom, and int. 
that poſition is carried in great ſtate, and with ic 
load acclaims, to the houſe of the fick. The: 
prieſts of this miraculous phyſician conſtantly at- 
tend his motions ; and the faith of the ignorant 
devotee ſometimes operates a cure, which is al 
ways aſcribed to the favour of the ſerpent. A 
Chriſtian, however, muſt not be preſent at theſe 
ceremonies, as, it is ſaid, the ſerpent would, in 
that caſe, inſtantly diſappear. It is more proba 
ble, however, that his prieſts are apprehenſive 
that their impoſtures ſhould be detected, and 


therefore, they will not ritk the event betorgh 72 
ſtrangers. mol 

The Arabs boldly affert that were this reptii Hon 
cut in pieces, the parts would inſtantly reunitqQ©{vic 
and that nothing can deſtroy what was deitinet B 
to be immortal. The Chriſtians) not much mo aries 


enlightened than the Arabs, believe this to be t Hop 
devil himſelf, and, on the authority of Tobiſß man 
they ſay that this is the place to which the au} Sc 
gel Raphael] baniſhed the demon Aſmodi. ny M 
It is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that both Ara ram 
and Chriſtians are equally the dupes of prince 
prieſts of this ſacred ſerpent. They bave tangy © v 
their charge the part he is to act, or perbaJ*s f. 
have charms to lull him into ſubmiſſion ; aH 
when he dies, it is an eaſy matter to ſubftita eig 


another in his room. The prieſts, who are pier 
bab! 
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bably excellent jugglers, can perform all that is 
aſcribed to the ſerpent without working any mi- 
racle. The deluſions of hope, operating on weak 
minds, have a very powerful effect. 

But what, it may be aſked, is there more 6 
ſurd in all this belief, than we find recorded of 
the ancient Romans, who pioufly gave credit to 
the fable, that Æſculapius, under the form of a 
ſerpent, was brought to Rome, and removed a 
waiting peſtilence ? 

On the 17th, we reached Achmim, which 
ſands on an eminece about a mile to the eaſt- 
ward of the Nile, from whence it has a canal 
that almoſt encircles the town, This I ſuppole 
to be the ancient Panopolis, once celebrated for 
its artificers in ſtone, It is now the refidence of 
the prince of Achmin, whoſe family, a few gene- 
rations ago, purchaſed, of the grand ſeignior, the 
grant of a large territory. Several pillars of red 
oranite ſtand in a ſquare of the town; and in a 
moſque many handſome pillars, probably taken 


from an ancient temple, whoſe ruins are ſtill vi- 


lible. 

Being recommended to the Franciſcan miſſion- 
aries by their prefect, I was entertained very 
hoſpitably at their convent ; and was viſited by 
many of the Catholic Coptis. 

Soon after, I waited on the prince, in compa- 
ny with Malim Soliman, and preſented a letter 
trom Oſman Bey, and ſome glaſs veſſe!s. The 
prince appeared in a Turkith habit, and received 
me with great civility. He 1s much beloved by 
dis ſubjects, and the Chriſtians are particularly 
favoured here. The father of the preſent ſove— 


reign was ſuſpected of being a Chriftian, having 
married a Chriſtian flaye; and fire hundred ſol- 
diers 
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diers were ſent to conduct him to Cairo; bat 
eſcaping to the mountains with the miſſionaries 


he eladed the purſuit, and returning to his ca- 1 
pital, ſoon after died in peace. cor! 
We ſpent ſome time in viſiting the town and So 
its environs. At a few miles diſtance, in a na- Cie 
row valley, between two ſteep precipices, ſtands MW ><" 
the convent of Dermadoud, a moſt gloomy re-W "© 
treat, wholly cut out of the rock, except a ſmall | Cr 
brick church. rem 
Beyond this monaſtery is a ſteep aſcent up the n 
valley, and the nearer end is ſo obſtructed with P 
fragments of ſtones that have fallen from the. 1 
mountain, as to be impaſſable for horſes. It ap- 24 
pears as if this had been a retreat in times of ni: 
danger, and that it afterwards became frequented den 
on account of the fine water which trickles from I Pre 
the rocks, the only natural element I ſaw in 1 
Egypt, which was not derived from the Nile. — 
Ora 


Leaving this valley, we came to the village of 
El-Gourney, where the hills are cut out into a the 
ſepulchral grotto in ſeveral ſtories, with room; 1 
and niches for the reception of the dead, Seve- ed, 
ral of the apartments are painted, and have an a ſh 
Ibisrepreſented in the cieling, and ſome groteſque ter 
figures on the fides. duſt 

We next viſited two magnificent convents, on Nu 
the weſt of the Nile. On paſſing through Sou- As 
adgy, a Copti preſſed us to take coffee with him, %a. 
and to partake of a collation of dates, bread, and feſt 
turtle. At our departure he generouſly invited Nn 
us to return and lodge or dine with him. 

Having paſſed ſeveral lakes, formed by the to 
inundation of the Nile, we arrived at length at al r 
the convent of Der-Embabſhai, ſurrounded by A 
an extenſive fols, 'The gate to the north is or- ed 

| nameated \ 
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namented with Corinthian pilaſters, and on the 
entablature is a relief of St. George. 

The monks prepared a collation for us in a 
corner of the church, the only place they had to 
receive us in. Next morning we viewed the 
Great Convent, where we obſerved ſeveral frag- 
ments of ancient pillars, and ſtones of red gra- 
nite; from which I conclude that the city of 
Crocodilipolis ſtood here; and a tradition till 
remains, that a large city extended from one 
convent to the other, which are about a mile 
apart, 
$A both the churches belonging to thoſe reli- 
gious ſocieties are many veſtiges of ancient mag- 
nificence; and the convents bear internal evi- 
dence of being erected at a very early period; 
probably about the time of the empreſs Helena. 

The churches of both convents are built after 
the ſame model, with columns of the Corinthian 
order, ſeveral of which have a croſs inſtead of 
the roſe in the capital, 

The prieſts of the Great Convent, as it is call- 
ed, entertained us with coffee, and offered to kill 
a ſheep, if we would ſtay and dine; but we pre- 
terred returning to Achmim, through clouds of 
duſt, raiſed by a high wind, which intercepted 
our view as much as if we had been travelling 


In a fog. 


It was my fortune to be at Achmim during the 
feſtival of Chriſtmas, on the eve of which I had 
an opportunity of ſeeing the Copti ceremonies in 
the Roman church ; for though they are converts 
n Popery, they till retain many of their origin» 
al rites. 

As ſoon as the ſervice was ended, I was invit- 


Jed by Malim Soliman, * my Chriſtmas 


Vor. XIII. wich 
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with him. We dined in an open ſummer houſe, 
on a variety of diſhes, chiefly conſiſting of rich 
ſoups, ragoos, pigeons, and fowls ſtuffed with 
rice, and roaſted lamb. I was the only perſon 
at table who uſed a knife and fork; and ſeveral 
of the family waited ; for ſuch is the ſubordina- 
tion obſerved throughout the eaſt, that the ſons 
and younger branches of the family never ſit 
down with their parents or elders, without being 
particularly invited. 

Soon after I paid a ſecond viſit to the prince, 
who expreſſed his ſurpriſe that he had only ſeen 
me once, and politely defired I would make his 
palace my own, and command what I pleaſed. 

Here I engaged a boat and four men to pro- 
ceed with me up to the cataract, and back again, 

I contracted with them for about the value of 
half a crown a day, and certain proviſions ; but 
I found them very importunate to ſhare whatever 
I had; ſuch is the natural avarice of the Arabs, 
Having made our bargain, the Coptis who were 
preſent ſaid a prayer, according to their cuſtom; 
and Malim Soliman and his friends attended me 
to the boat, and made me a liberal preſent of 
bread and a ſheep. 

It was the 28th of December when I left 
Achmim. In a ſhort time we came to Men- 
ſheech, which made a poor appearance ; but to 
the ſouth of it, I ſaw conſiderable traces of a 
large city. Among theſe ruins were ſeveral pe- 
deſtals, cornices, and fragments of granite. This 
ſeerns to have been the ancient Ptolemais, the 
principal city in the Thebaid. | 

The Prince of Achmim having recommended 
me to an officer at this place, I waited on hin 
with a preſent of rice and ſoap, both very 30. 
— 9 ceptable 
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ceptable here ; and procured letters from him to 


his friends at Aſſouan. I afterwards paid my 
reſpects to the maſter of the veſſel in which I 
had come from Cairo, who entertained me with 
coffee and hot ſharab, made with ſugar and gin- 
ger. People of ſuperior rank uſe cinnamon, and 
drink it like tea, We ſat round a pan of coals, 
while three Mahometans ſang Arabian ſongs, 
beating time with their hands and playing on a 
tambour. 

As the barks uſually ſtop here, this is a pier 
of conſiderable trade. As I was walking in the 
bazar, I met with two of their pretended ſaints, 
ſtark naked, who ran through the ſtreets ſhaking 
their heads, and bawliong with all their might. 
I likewiſe obſerved a courtezan, who was dret{- 
ed in much finery, and wore a white ſhift by 
way of diſtinction, whereas the other women 
wear blue. Her impudent air, however, was 
ſufficient to characterize her. 

Next day we purſued our voyage, and ſoon 
reached Girge, the capital of Said, or Upper 
Egypt, which is near two miles in compaſs, and 
pretty well built. The ſangiack, or governor, of 
Upper Egypt reſides here. I viſited the Franciſ- 
can miſſionaries, who paſs for phyſicians ; but 
have privately a church and ſome converts, 
though they are often expoſed to great dangers 
and inſults from the ſoldiers. 

One of the fathers conducted me to the Cai- 
macan, who was his patient, and who is chief 
governor in the abſence of the bey. I ſhewed 
this great man the letter I carried from Oſman 
Bey to the Sangiack of Girge, and made him a 
preſent of ſome French prunellas, on which he 
gave me a recommendation to Aſſouan near the 

F 2 cataract, 
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cataract. I next waited on the aga, and made 
him a ſimilar preſent. He received me with 
great civility, Afterwards, being informed that 
a certain Turk had ſome ſuperior command over 
the garriſon of Aſſouan, I paid my reſpeRs to 
him, but met with/a rough reception. He won- 
dered why the Franks viſited the cataraQs, and 
alked if I had a watch to ſell, a pretty intelligi- 
ble hint that he wiſhed me to make him a pre- 
ſent of one. However, on ſeeing what I had 
brought, he ordered me a letter, which he ſaid 
would protect me as far as the three caſtles, the 
extent of the Grand Seignior's dominions. 

On the 31ſt I ſet out from Girge, in company 
with an Aleppine of the Roman Greek church, 
and paſted by the large iſland of Domes, ſo called 
from a tree of that name, with which it abounds, 
I now, for the firſt time, ſaw large floats of In 
earthen ware, about ſixty feet long, and thirty 
broad, which are floated down the river by Fra 


means of long poles. tric 
The wind proving unfavourable, on the 3d. bre 
of January, we mounted on aſſes to ride to Fur- 4 


ſhout ; but the preſident of the convent having De 
notice of our arrival, ſent horſes to accommo- 
date us, and in that ſtyle we entered the town. ea 
Furthout is a poor ill-built town, about a mile Ma 
round. It is nevertheleſs the reſidence of the Pre 
great theik, who is governor of a large extent of WW 
country. The ſurrounding country is pleaſant, An 
all the roads being planted with acacias. yr; 
Here the Franciſcan miſſionaries, who practiſe 
as phyſicians, have a convent; but they are oblig- 
ed to diſguiſe their religious profeſſion, I pre- bee 
ſented the ſheik's ſecretary with a few pounds of - 
coſſce, and in return he ſent me a ſheep, and 
introduced 
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introduced me to the ſheik, whom ] found ſitting 
in a corner of his apartment, by a pan of coals; 
but on my entrance, he roſe to receive me. I 
tendered the letters I had brought him, and made 
bim a preſent of two boxes of prunellas, ſome 
ſweetmeats, and glaſs veſſels. He then atked 
whither I was bound? I told him to the Cata- 
rats. He replied with a ſmile, that a boat of 
Franks* had lately gone up, and that the people 
ſaid they wiſhed to diſcover the way into the 
country, and then return and conquer it; and 
then defired to know what I wanted to fee. I 
ſaid, the ruined cities. You have not ſuch ruins 
in England, obſerved he; and would they per- 
mit people in your country to ſee every thing ? 
However, he added, that he would furniſh me 
with letters and an attendant, and aſſured me that 
I might travel ſecurely. | 

During my ſtay here, I was entertained at the 
Franciſcan convent ; and at my departure, the 
friendly ſecretary ſent me a large ſheep and ſome 
bread and ſugar canes for my voyage. 

About midnight, on the 9th, we arrived at 
Dendera, which is ſurrounded with woods. It 
was now the beginning of the great Turkiſh 
feaſt Bairam. Having recommendations to two 
Mahometans here, I carried them ſome trifling 
preſents, and ther introduced me to the gover- 
nor, who ſent his brother to accompany me to 
Amara, where lie the ruins of the ancient Ten- 
tyra, the inhabitants of which were worſhippers 
of Venus and Iſis, and erected a temple to each, 
Thegreat temple, which evidently appears tohave 
been dedicated to Iſis, is almoſt entire. It is two 


F It appears this muſt have been Mr. Norden and company. 
: F 3 hundred 
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hundred feet long and forty-five broad; and has 
ten flights of ſteps to the top. The pillars are 
adorned with large capitals of the head of Iſis, 
finely executed. Various hieroglyphics occur in 
the different apartments of this ſplendid edifice, 
The remains of ſeveral other temples are to be 
ſeen ſo near each other, that they appear to haye 
had a connection. 

Having ſurveyed with pleaſure theſe beanti- 
ful remains of ancient magnificence I returned 
to the town. Soon after we purſued: our voyage 
with a favourable wind, and pafled the canal 
that is cut to the city of Coptos, which at preſent 
is chiefly remarkable for its manufacture of 
earthen ware. 

We ſoon arrived at Kept, the ancient Coptos, 
which is inhabited by Egyptians and Arabians; 
for the Nile, below the city, running to the weft, 
this was the firſt convenient port for carrying on 
the trade to the Red Sea, to which it hes neareſt, 

In the early ages of Chriſtianity, this city be- 
came famous for being the general reſort of the 
Chriſtians in times of perſecution ; and hence 
the appellation of Coptis, given by the Mahome- 
tans in deriſion to the followers of Chriſt. 

Coming to the port of Cous, we rode two 
miles to a miſerable town, where Apollinopolis 
formerly ſtood. Few remains of antiquity are 
here to be ſeen, except a Greek inſcription in ho- 
nour of Apollo, on a ruined temple. While I 
was viewing this, one of the ſheik's officers po- 
litely invited me to drink coffee, I afterwards 
waited on the ſheik, accompanied by his ſecreta- 
ry, whom I found repoſing on his ſofa, dreſſed in 
a kind of blue ſhirt, over his other veſtments. 
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has Approaching this chief, I delivered my recom- 
are Wnendatory letters with a preſent, and informing 
ſis, Wim that I wiſhed to viſit the ruins of Carnack 
in Wand Luxerein, before I left the country, he or- 
ce, Nered my requeſt to be committed to writing, 
be Wand defired me to go and drink coffee with his 
ave Wccretary. However, I preferred going on board, 
here I had not been long, before the ſheik ſent 
1ti- Ito acquaint me, that he was going to encamp 
ned near Carnack, and adviſed me to take the pre- 
age ent opportunity of ſurveying the ruins. 
nal W 1 readily fell into this propoſal, and on the 
ent MW12th proceeded with a guide to Carnack, built 
of Non part of the ſite of the ancient Thebes. On 
beginning to meaſure the gate of a moſt magni- 
tos, Wicent ruined temple, I was informed that I muſt 
ns; Ndeſiſt, till I had obtained the permiſſion of the 
eſt, great ſheik, who was now encamped near the 
on river. Accordingly I repaired to his tent, when 
reſt, Ihe readily gave me leave to make my obſerva- 
tions without reſtraint, The ſheik himſelf was 
pleaſed to notice my proceedings for two or three 
hours, and I had numerous other ſpectators, 
while engaged in meaſuring the temple, 

Having ordered my boat to lie near the ſheik's 
encampment, I viſited him in the evening, and 
as invited to ſup with his ſecretary ; but I ob- 
tained the favour of that gentleman's company 
on board my veſſel, where I treated him in the 
deſt manner I could. 

While I was engaged in the daily ſurvey of 
theſe ſplendid remains of antiquity, I was again 
Iited by the ſheik and a number of perſons on 
orſeback, who rode into the temple and con- 
rerſed with me. One day the ſon of the ſheik 
et the place, conducted me to a part of the _ 

ple 
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ple inhabited by women, and giving them notice 
to retire, I was allowed to view their apart 
ments. 

The illuſtrious city of Thebes was built on 
both ſides of the river. Some ſay it was founded 
by Oſiris, and others by Buſiris the ſecond. It 
was firſt called Dioſpolis and then Thebes, lu 
opulence and power were ſingularly great. 


Not all proud Thebes? unrivall'd walls contain, 
The world's great empreſs on th' Egyptian plain, 
That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes chrough an hundred gates, 
Two Landed horſemen and two hundred cars, 
From each wide portal ifluing to the wars. 
Porz's Homer, 


Diodorus ſays, „ we have heard that ſeveral 
ſucceſſive kings were ambitious to improve the 
city with preſents of gold and filver, with. ivory 
and a multitude of coloſſal ſtatues; and that 
there was no city under the ſun ſo embelliſhed 
with columns of one entire ſtone. 'The build- 
ings indeed have remained to modern times ; but 
the gold and filver, and all the coſtly ivory and 
precious ſtones, were pillaged by the Perfians, 
when Cambyſes ſet fire to the temples of Egypt. 
So immenſe, they report, were the riches of 
Egypt at this period, that from the rubbiſh, after 
ptundering and burning, was taken more than 
three hundred talents of gold, and of filver two 
thouſand three hundred. 

Of the four remarkable temples, that which! 
now viewed was unqueſtionably the one men- 
tioned by Diodorus. Its ruins extend near halt 
a mile in length, and extravagant as ſome of the 
accounts of the ancients appear, reſpecting its 
ſplendor 
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e lendor and ſolidity, from its preſent remains I 
tee little reaſon to queſtion the accuracy of their 
leſcriptions. 
oF Having fully ſatisfied my curiofity in examing 
el Whoſe noble antiquities, the ſheik's ſon offered to 
tBWondut me four miles to the eaſt of Carnack, to 
I's Mce the ruins of another remarkable temple, I 
ladly accepted the propoſal, and having firſt en- 
ertained my kind guide with coffee, we ſet for- 
yard, over a country interſected by channels from 
he Nile, to facilitate the watering of the corn. 
About two hundred feet to the north of this 
emple, we ſaw a ſpacious gate adorned with four 
ompartments of hieroglyphics. The temple it- 
lf is much ruined, except the front, and even 
at is not perfect. The grand gate, however, is 
ntire; and near it is a ſphynx about four feet 
00g. The ancient city at Thebes probably ex- 
ended to this place. In our return I viewed the 
ins of what appeared to have been a circular 
ample, which meaſured one hundred and ſeven- 
five feet in diameter. 
Two days after, I went to ſee that part of 
hebes which lay to the weſt of the river. On 
tiving on that bank of the river, being recom- 
tended to the ſheik, he furniſhed me with horfes 
dg0 to Biban-el-Meluke, or the Court of Kings, 
here the kings of Thebes were buried. The vale 
which this lies is about one hundred feet wide, 
ad the ſides of the hills, which are ſteep rocks, 
e cut out into grottos in a very beautiful man- 
r, with long paſſages or galleries over each 
her, Both the fides and the ceilings of theſe 
artments are charged with hieroglyphics of 
ds and beaſts, ſome of them painted, and * 
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freſh as when they were firſt executed, thougk 
_ muſt certainly be two thouſand years old, 

The king's tomb, as it is called, is one entin 
ſtone of red granite, ſeven feet nine inches high 
eleven feet eight inches long, and about fix fen 
broad, the cover being made to ſhut into it. On 
it is cut the effigy of the prince with an hier 
glyphical inſcription. The room in which i 
ſtands is decorated with different columns of hie 


roglyphics, with the figures of men, bulls, ani 


hawks. 

Having viewed theſe extraordinary ſepulchm 
by the help of wax-lights, and being much fx 
tigued, we agreed to fit down in this ſequeſtered 
place and take our refreſhments. The ſheik con- 
deſcended to ſtay and partake of my proviſions, 4 
compliment ſeldom paid. 

From hence I went to examine the ruins of1 
large temple, a little way to the eaſtward, On 
approaching it we ſaw the remains of a pyrami 
dal gate, and of a very large coloſſal ſtatue, broke 
off about the middle. It is twenty-one feet broad 
at the thoulders; the ear 1s three feet long ; and 
from the top of the head to the bottom of th 
neck, it meaſures eleven feet. In the firſt cor 
of the temple are two rows of ſquare pillars, ead 
ſurmounted with a ſtatue; but they have all lo 
their heads. Theſe ſtatues have each a lituus i 
one hand, and a flagellum in the other, the ulut 
tributes of Oſiris. 

Some of the pillars in this ſuperb edifice we 
painted with hieroglyphics, in the ſtyle of tl 
enamel on the dial-plates of watches; but wil 
this difference, that they cannot be detached. ! 
ſtrength and durability, this incruſted motto ſ 


pall 
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aſſes any thing I eyer beheld, It is ſurpriſing 
o ſee how the gold, ultra- marine, and other co- 
ours have preſerved their luſtre to the preſent 


. ge. 
80 "F rom this temple, which till poſſeſſes remains 
f ſuperlative beauty, I went to ſee the ſtatues, 
nich I ſhall call the coloſſal ſtatues of Memnon. 
hey front the Nile, and ſeem to repreſent a man 
and a woman. They are both fifty feet high, 
from the baſes of the pedeſtal to the top of the 
avoW:ad. The ftatne to the north has been broken 
ff about the middle, and has been conſtrued of 
five tiers of ſtones ; but the other is of one ſingle 
piece. They are repreſented fitting on cubical 
fiones, about fifteen feet high. The features are 
ouldered away. On the pedeſtal of the imper- 
ect ſtatue is a Greek epigram ; and on the in- 
ſteps and legs are ſeveral inſcriptions in Greek. 
and Latin, in honour of Memnon; but the greater 
part are teſtimonies of thoſe who have heard his 
ſound, Indeed, one of thoſe ſtatues has been 
Weonjectured to be the famous one of Memnon, 
which ſounded the hours, as they pretend, from 
de rays of the ſun ſtriking on it. | 
nn my abſence, it ſeems, the natives had taken 
umbrage at my copying the inſcriptions ; and had 
opt expreflions of revenge. They appeared to 
be defirous of my quitting the place ; being poſ- 
lfſed of a ridiculous idea, that the Europeans 
lave the power of diſcovering hidden treaſures. 
|, however, talked of going next day to viſit the 
«i temple of Medinet Habou ; but the ſheik, know- 
ng the hamour of his countrymen, adviſed me to 
epart, | 
_ u. | then proceeded up the river to Luxerein, or 
® -Mlaſcor, where I ſaw the ruins of a large and mag- 
nificent 
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nificent temple, unqueſtionably within the lim eig 
of Thebes, on the eaſtern fide of the Nile. Ih ho! 
noble pile correſponds with the deſcription whidh i 
Diodorus gives of the ſepulchre of OſymanduManc 
which, he ſays, was upwards of a mile in circun-WHe 
ference. According to the ſame author, it h ſan 
this inſcription, © I am Oſymandus, king eit) 
kings. If any one is defirous to know how greif are 
I am, and where I lie, let him ſurpaſs any of mi bee 
works,” rep! 
We firſt came to two obeliſks, now ſixty feeWdilt 
high above the level of the ground, which h. 
evidently riſen round their baſe. They an t 
ſeven feet and a half ſquare at the baſe ; an{Miuſc 
probably are the nobleſt in the world. Hie 4+ 
roglyphics cover the fides in three column,Wfain 
On the top a perſon fits on a throne on ead mo. 
_ fide, and one offers ſomething on his knees, lien. 
Various other repreſentations of men and ani-Wand 
mals adorn the fides. The granite ſtill retain N 
its polith, 'and is the moſt beautiful I ever be-Mtow! 
held. the 
At a ſmall diſtance ſtands a pyramidal gate, Wot 
and on each fide of the entrance, is a coloſlalMtaat 
ſtatue of grey granite, thirteen feet and a hallÞvag 
above the ground. In the front of the gate arW/bc: 
windows and ſculptures, particularly a perſonWparti 
ſeated on a throne, ſurrounded by others in polu. 
tures of adoration. The court, within, is almoſt 
filled up with cottages, but has pillars that evi t! 
dently formed a colonade. Beyond this is ano elt 
ther gate now in ruins, and a court which r-FÞ4cc 
preſented the hiſtory of Memnon engraven on the 
walls. The pillars in the court are forty fee 
high, The walls are adorned with ſculpture... 
Among the reſt is a deity carried in a boat M.. 
— 2 | eightect Ve 
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eighteen men, preceded and followed by a perſon 
holding a particular enſign. | 

In the evening I left theſe delightful ruins, 
and landed at Ermont on the weſt, the ancient 
Hermonthis, and the capital of a province of the 
ſame name. The theik conducted us to the old 
city, in the centre of a ſpacious plain, where 
are the remains of a temple that ſeems to have 
been dedicated to Apollo, from the numerous 
repreſentations of hawks about it. At a ſmall 
diſtance are the ruins of a beautiful building, 
which appears too ſplendid for a Chriſtian church 
in the 4th century; yet it has crofles aud Coptic 
an{{MWinſcriptions cut on the ftones®, 
Hie As we were proceeding up the river with a 
mus {Wfaint wind, we ſhot at a crocodile as he was 
each moving into the water. We had reaſon to be- 
nees.MWlicve the ball ſtruck him, as he opened his mouth 
ani · Nand precipitately leaped into the water. 
tam Next day we came to Eine, a pretty large 
- be town, where the men, wanting a ſtone for ballaſt, 
the natives, knowing I was an European, would 


erate, N not ſuffer them to carry it on board; obſerving, 
Joſfa that if the Franks drew away that ſtone, by their 
halfMWnagic art, they would rob them of their treaſures, 
e at There are ſeveral antiquities about this place, 
erfon particularly a temple, which has twenty-four 
pol olumus in front, without one capital reſembling 
ImoſtWnother. The inſide of this edifice is blackened 
en- the ſmoke of fire; but all the parts are well 
anoMWelerved, except the gate and the intermediate 


Ipaces between the front columns, which have 


n the BY 

feet ls it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Chriſtians may 
* 1 adapted an ancient temple to the purpoſe of a place where 
ptufe Whey were to worihip the true God ? 
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been filled up by the Arabs, in order to confine be 
their cattle. 50 
About three miles to the north-weſt, we viſited 
another temple, which I conjectured might be co 
the temple of Pallas, at Latapolis, where both that of 
goddeſs and the fiſh Latus were adored. On the WM w 
exterior are three ſtories of hieroglyphics of men, ¶ an 
about three feet high, and one of them had the in: 
head of Ibis. This temple appears to have been the 
fince uſed as a church by the Coptis. ob! 
A mile to the ſouth of Eine is the monaſtery WM for 
of St. Helena, by whom it is reputed to have led 
been founded ; but it is more commonly called 
the Convent of the Martyrs. Here is an immenſe 
cemetery, containing many magnificent tombs, 
The convent and church, however, are but mean. 
This is the laſt church in the territories of Egypt. 
On the 20th we came to Etfon, once the great 
Apolinopolis. I waited on the ſlieik, with a let- 
ter from the chief of Fourſhout, on receiving 
which, he put it to his forehead, as a mark of 
reſpet. Having made him a handſome preſent, 
and exprefled my defire to fee the ruins, he 
touched his forehead by way of aſſent, and. as 
fign that he took me under his protection. He 
then accompanied me to the temple of a grand py- 
ramidal gate. The laſt is in excellent preſerva- 
tion, but is converted into a citadel, The tem- 
ple was dedicated to Apollo; but the greateſt 
art of it is buried under ground. 
While I was taking the admeaſurements of the 
temple, the theik's nephew ſnatched my memo 
randum book from the hands of my ſervant, at 
ran off with it. The ſheik and my ſervant pul 
ſued, Soon after they returned wine 
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ine WT book, which, I was privately informed, I might 
redeem for about the value of a crown. 
ted It ſeems the ſheik and his brother had been 
be WF competitors for the government; and as many 
hat WH of the people eſpouſed the cauſe of the brother, I 
the WF was fearful of truſting myſelf in the ſheik's houſe, 
en, and therefore excuſed myſelf from accepting an 
the invitation he gave me. Soon after I returned to 
een the boat, the father of the young man who had 
obliged me to purchaſe my own book, being in- 
ten formed of his ſon's diſgraceful conduct, compel- 
ave WF led him to reſtore the money; and thus gave an 
Net WF inſtance of Arab integrity, the more honourable 
2nle WF becauſe it is rare. 
nbs. ] Sailing on, we approached towards Hagar Sil- 
can. cily, where the rocks on the weſtern ſhore exhi- 
pt. bited the form of a grand gateway. A little far- 
reat I ther, 1 diſcovered five regular entrances into 
let · ¶ grottos, at equal diſtances in the rock, ſurmount- 
ving ed with a cornice. The Nile now became very 
« of WF contra&ed, from the rocks encroaching on both 
ſent I fides. Formerly a chain was drawn acroſs to de- 
, be fend the paſs, and I was ſhewn the rock to which 
as 2 it had been faſtened, | 
newt A little beyond this place, the Nile reſumed 
is natural breadth, We paſſed ſeveral ſandy 
lands, where we ſaw many crocodiles, which 
appeared to be from fifteen to twenty feet long. 
On firing at them, they all plunged into the wa- 
ter and diſappeared, 

We now came to a large iſland, to the eaſt of 
which lies the village of Com-Ombo. The prin- 
apal ruins here are twenty-three well-wrought 
pillars, adorned with hieroglyphics. 

We now proceeded to the Port of Laſherred, 
where the caſhif of Eſne was encamped. I had 
| G 2 letters 
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Jetters to him, and offered him a preſent of cof- 

tee and tobacco; but he ſaid there was no occa- 
ion for it. He gave me permiſſion to viſit the 
1 antiquities; but the Arab ſheiks oppoſed it. On 
this I returned to the boat, and paſſing by ſeveral 
iſlands, arrived on the evening of the 21ſt at Af. 
ſouan, a very ordinary town, with a garriſon of 
Janizaries, who lord it over the country. 

I produced my recommendatory letters to the 
aga, and interchanged preſents with him. He 
obligingly ſent two janizaries to guard the boat, 
and invited me to take up my reſidence in his 
houſe, which kind offer I accepted. 

A Turk, belonging to Oſman Bey, who hap. 
pened to be in this country, was my mentor on 
all occaſions; and ſome other M1hometans paid 
me all the reſpect and attention I could defire. 
On an eminence above Aſſouan are the ruins 
of the ancient Syene, which lies exactly under 
the tropic of Cancer. About the middle of the 
ruins is a building which ſeems to correſpond 
with the deſcription of an obſervatory, mention 
ed by Strabo, as being erected over a well, for the L 
ſake of making aſtronomical obſervations. * arti 

About a mile to the ſouth-eaſt lie the granite of « 
quarries, Theſe are not worked deep; but the Whier 
ſtone is hewn out of the ſides of low hills. I ob- tent 
ſerved ſome columns and an obelitk marked out Won 1 
in their native beds, and ſhaped on two ſides. Wtige 

Oppoſite to Syene is the ifland of Elephantine, Wrus, 
in which Rood a city of that name. It is about WM prie 
a mile long, and two furlongs in breadth. In Wef t 
this ſpot ſtood a temple, erected in honour of ing] 
Cnuphis, and a nilometer, to meaſure the riſe of W rou 
the river. I ſaw the remains of a ſmall temple, tific 
| with a ſtatue before it, eight feet high, in a ſit- 
ting 
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ting poſture, with a lituus in each hand. On a 
wall is a Greek inſcription, much defaced. 

Among other ruins is an ancient edifice ſtand- 
ing, though wholly buried in the earth, which 
till retains the appellation of the Temple of the 
Serpent Cnuphis; but it bears a ſtronger reſem- 
blance to a ſepalchral monument than a temple. 
It is incloſed by a kind of cloiſter, ſupported by 
columns. In the area is a grand apartment, with 
two large gates, facing the north and ſouth. 'The 
walls are covered with hieroglyphics, blackened. 
by the ſmoke of fires, made there by the ſhep- 
herds. In the centre of the apartment, I obſerv- 
ed a plain ſquare table uninſcribed, and imagined 
there might be an urn or mummy beneath ; but 
when I wiſhed to aſcertain this fact, the ſuper- 
ſtitious natives forbade my meddling. A travel- 
ler indeed may think himſelf happy in being al- 
lowed to ſurvey theſe ancient monnments with- 
ont moleſtation; more he muſt not attempt. 
The populace ſeem to conſider the Europeans 
merely as ſorcerers and cheats. 7 

Leaving Aſſouan, I rode towards Philæ by an 
artificial way cut between little hills and rocks 
of granite, ſome of which were charged with 
bieroglyphics. Philæ is an iſland of no great ex- 
tent, but high. The city appears to have ſtood 
on the eaſt fide, and, except the temples, no veſ- 
tige of any other building 1s to be ſeen. Diodo- 
rus, indeed, ſeems to infinuate, that none but 
prieſts were permitted to land here, on account 
of the reputed ſanity of the ground. Accord- 
ingly the whole ifland ſeems to have been walled 
round, ſomething in the manner of modern for- 
uhcations. 
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I obſerved that ſpecies of hawk, worſhipped 
here, ſculptured among the hieroglyphics in ſe- 
veral parts, and repreſented with a ſerpent iſſu— 
ing from it. The temple, ſacred to this bird, is 
built of free-ſtone, on the weſt fide of the iſland. 

To the eaſt of this ſtructure, is an oblong 
ſquare building, which, according to Norden, 
was a temple of Iſis. The capitals of the pil- 
Jars have ſome reſemblance to the Corinthian 
order, and may be reckoned among the moſt 
beautiful works of ancient architecture. in Egypt. 

Proceeding to take a view of the cataract, we 
came to the port where the Ethiopian boats lie, 
where we found moſt of the people negroes. 
Here are only a few huts conſtructed of mats and 
reeds. At this place traders enter their goods 
and convey them by land to Aſſouan; and in 
the ſame manner, articles brought from Lower 
Egypt to Aſſouan are conveyed thither. The 
cataract bounds the Ethiopean and Egyptian na- 
vigations. Nature here wears her rudeſt form, 
On the eaſt ſide nothing is to be ſeen but rocks; 
and on the weſt the hills are cither ſand or cliffs; 
to the ſouth high rocks and cliffs appear ; and to 
the north the barrier of rocks is ſo thick, that 
little of the river can be diſcovered. 

I now ſet out towards the north, to ſee the 
cataract, as I imagined, the Nile here running 
through the rocks; but my guides ſtood ſtill, and 
told me this was the cataract, I was never more 
ſurpriſed, perhaps diſappointed. 

At this place the bed of the Nile is croſſed by 
granite rocks, which in three ſeparate places di- 
vide the ſtream, making three falls at each. 
The firſt fa!) appeared to be no more than three 
feet, At the 1econd, a little lower down, the 

river 
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river winds round a large rock, forming two 
ſtreams, and has a fall of about ſeven or eight 
feet, Farther to the weft are other rocks, and 
beyond them a third ſtream. Somewhat lower 
is a third fall, which appeared to be the moſt 
conſiderable of any. 

The corn was now in ear, though it was only 
the latter end of January, the coloquintida was 
full grown, and the little apple, called Nabok, 
was almoſt ripe, which in Delta is gathered about 
November. I ſaw people driving camels laden 
with ſenna, and was told that each load was 
worth two hundred medins, or near twelve ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence. The bathaw grants a mono- 
poly of this drug to one perſon, generally a Jew; 
who is obliged to take all that is brought to Cat- 
ro; and one Englith merchant only has the pri- 
vilege of purchaſing it of him. 

I now returned to Aflonan, where I met with 
freſh inſtances of civility aud attention, and next 
day, having put my goods on board, I took my 
leave of the aga, when ſome of his relations at- 
tended me to the boat, where I was viſited by 
ſeveral: among the reſt by a brother of the Caima- 
cam of Girge, a genteel and agreeable man. 
Indeed I was now in a country where the ſight 
of a Turk gave the idea of a friend. ; 

The Chriſtian ſecretary of the Caimacam in- 
truſted me with a letter and a ſum of money to 
the amount of three or four ponnds, to be deliver- 
ed at Achmim. Small as this ſum may appear, it 
was capital here; and the confidence repoſed in 
me was the greater, as it was known I was ſoon 
to leave Egypt, to return no more. The ſame 
perſon complimented me with a live ſheep, for 
Which I made an adequate compenſation, 43 

As 
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As Dr. Pococke proceeded no farther up the {Mſth<! 
Nile, before we follow him back to Cairo, we bei: 
ſhall attend Mr. Norden, who advanced as far az ion 
Derri. His remarks and diſcoveries, however, Mart 
are not very intereſting, and therefore a ſketch N 
will ſuffice, The aga of Aſſouan, and the prin- hue: 
cipal perſons with whom he was acquainted, uſed W*''© 
every argument to diſſuade him from length- ert 
ening his voyage, repreſenting to his view, the alon 
danger he mult encounter in venturing himſelf of a 
among a barbarous and uncivilized race of men, Ver. 

Curioſity, however, getting the better of pru- e 
dence, he was determined to proceed, and the N 
aga ſent his brother to accompany him. He paſſ 
Had alſo a janizary and ſome Romiſh prieſts in Itc 
His train, beſides ſervants and a Jew valet. whi 

Being furniſhed with letters and proviſions, he mech 


ſet out from Aſſouan, a month before Dr. Po- Nuit 
cocke's arrival at that town; and embarked at Nie 
Morroda, above the cataract. Various magnificent hung 
ruins ſoon attracted his notice; but as the wind ine 
was favourable, he was obliged to content him- be ti 
ſelf with a diſtant view of them. ful f 
Near Teffa, which lies on the confines of Al 
Egypt and Nubia, he ſaw the remains of ſome HPC 
ancient edifices, built of white tones, with the H. 
internal columns entire, for 
In the evening, while they lay by near this vil- * 
lage, ſome of the natives ordered them to bring flo 
the bark to land, that they might ſee the Franks * 
and have ſome of their riches. This was refuſed, I“ 
when a mutket was fired at the veſſel, from each rt 
fide of the river, which was returned by a double th 
diſcharge of ſeven muſkets, directed towards the kale 


place whence the voice came; but without doing 
any execution. The natives, however, * 
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heir firing, and added abufive language ; but 
being threatened with a landing and extermina- 
tion, if they did not deſiſt, Mr. Norden and his 
party were left undiſturbed, 

Next day Mr. Norden landed at Scherck Abo- 
haer, being ailured. by the pilot, who was a na- 
tive of the diſtrict, that he might do it with 
perfect ſecurity. Here he ſaw an antique quay 
along the Nile, formed of ſtones cut in the form 
of a priſm, and moſt curiouſly joined. Near it 
were a few cottages, built with ſtones almoſt 
covered with hieroglyphics. | 

Next day they arrived at the moſt difficult 
paſſage in the Whole navigation of the Nile. 
Ite river is entirely crofled by ſunk rocks, round 
which the water is of great depth, and the inter- 
mediate ſpaces form eddies or Whirlpools. Not- 
withſtanding all the precautions they could uſe, 
the veſſel ſtruck upon one of thoſe rocks, and 
hung ſuſpended as on a pivot. Happily the 

1nd and current were favourable, and in a lit- 
tle time the bark got diſengaged from her fright- 
ful ſituation, and they ſoon were out of danger, 

After ſore unimportant tranſactions, they ap- 
proached a village named Koroſcoff, where the 
natives invited them to land. Mr. Norden being 
informed that the Schorbatſchie was there, wait- 
ed on this potentate, accompanied by the aga of 
Aflouan's brother, the janizary and the Jew va- 
let. They found the prince ſ2ated in the mid- 
de of a field, employed in deciding a diſpute 
about a camel. He had the look of a wolf, and 
the habit of a mendicant. An old napkin, once 
white, formed his turban, and a red dreſs, full of 
boles, barely ſerved to cover his body. 


Mr, 


| 
| 


plaſter was decayed, the ancient hieroglyphia 
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Mr. Norden paid him the uſual ſalutation 
and put into his hands the letters with which the 
aga of Aflouan and thechiet's own ſon had favaur- 
ed him, A preſent, however, was wanting to pur- 
chaſe his civility; and it appeared in the ſeque|, 
that this perſonage was a compound of tyranny 
and exaction, with ſome of the worſt vices that 
can degrade mankind, | 

By reſolution and addreſs, however, Mr. Nor 
den extricated himſelf from the embarraſſed 
fituation in which he found himſelf here, and 
being carried back by the current, they moored 15 
near Amada, where Norden landed to examine 11 
an ancient Egyptian temple, which, in length dne: 
time, had fallen into the hands of the Chriſtians 
On the walls were paintings of the trinity, the 
apoſtles, and ſome other ſaints; but where the 
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appeared. - 
Having taken a drawing of the temple, which 100 


is ſtill entire, he returned to the bark, without 0 
meeting any of the natives, ſave one, mounted 
on horſeback, and wholly naked, except a goat-M. _ 
{kin covering over his breaſt. He was armed s 
with a long pike, and had a buckler made of the Ru 
{kin of the rhinoceros. _- 

Next morning, the wind being unfavourable, 4 
they were obliged to tow the boat along the * 
ſhore. The banks of the river were now chief 4 
covered with lupines and radiſhes, of which the * 
natives make oil. 

Here Mr. Norden remarked an ancient man 
ner of croſſing the Nile. Two men were ſitting 
on a truſs of ſtraw, with a cow ſwimming before 
which one man held by the tail with one hand 


and had a cord faſteued round her horns, in *. 
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ther, while his companion ſteered with a little 
par, by which means he preſerved the balance. 

early in the ſame manner he faw them paſling 
the river with Joaded. camels. 

Two days after they arrived at Deir, or Derri, 
ftnated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Nile, near 
where it begins to bend its courſe to the weſt, 
The news of their arrival had preceded them, 
and a confluence of people met them at their 
landing. The Schorbatſchie had returned to this 
place, and when Mr. Norden wafted on him, he 
found him in clofe divan with ſeveral other 
chiefs. They told him that they had been con- 
ſulting about him, and adviſed him to remain at 
Derri till they could ſend a ſufficient force to 
yanquiſh the natives near the ſecond cataract, 
where he might proceed in fatety with them. 

Mr. Norden penetrated through their defigns, 
and told them he preferred continuing his voy- 
age up the Nile in the bark he had hired ; but 
added, that he would confider their propoſal. 

Conſulting with his friends in the veſſel, it 
was agreed on to be madneſs to think of advanc- 
ing any farther; and that it would be prudent to 
return as quickly as poſſible. In a ſubſequent 
interview with one of the chiefs, he was fully 
convinced that a plot was laid for him; and he 
was given to underſtand that he could not have 
the bark he had engaged, either to proceed or 
return, When one of Mr. Norden's friends urg- 


ed the protection of the grand ſeignior, and the 
liſpleaſure it would give him to violate the tra- 
eller, the Barim caſhif, in a ſeeming rage re- 
plied, © J laugh at the horns of the grand ſeig- 
nor; I am here grand ſeignior myſelf, and will 
ach you to reſpect me as you ought. I have 

examined 
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examined my cup, added he, and find you arg 
thoſe of whom our prophet has ſaid, there wou 7 
come Franks in diſguiſe, who, by preſents and 
inſinuation, would paſs every where, examine the ma 
ſtate of the country, and then return and take vi. 
it, But I will guard againſt that; you mu Git 
quit the bark directly.” ene 

This threat being reported to Mr. Norden, be xii 
was ſatisficed that he ought to negotiace, for Ml ret 
leave to depart, on the beſt terms he could. Ho 
Theſe were at laſt ſettled, and our traveller ed 
eſcaped plundering by his good conduct, and by WM ſea! 
relinquiſhing a part of his property to ſave the ten: 
remainder. Among other articles, it was ſtipulat- W acc: 
ed, that he ſhould give his beſt ſuit of clothes, a M {er 
brace of piſtols, ſome powder and ball, and mor 
other forced and voluntary preſents, of inferior WI |: 
value. of | 

Still, however, he ſuffered vexatious delays, MWther 
and when he had ſatisfied one rapacious chief, Nord. 
he found freſh claims made on him by another. vou. 
When they found he was not to be intimidated, Writ, 
they made uſe of the meaneſt artifices to gain fi! 
their ends; by turns ſoothing and exacting, till 
at laſt the patience of Mr. Norden was es 
hauſted. 

Matters being at length finally adjuſted, and 
theſe rapacious chiefs being either ſatisfied with 
what they had got, or finding all their pretences 
for new impoſitions exhauſted or uſeleſs, our tra- 
veller was allowed to depart; and he embraced 
the privilege with the ſincereſt pleaſure, In fix 
days he failed down the Nile to the port of Mor- 
rada above the cataract, where he had embarked 


on this laſt expedition, and was congratulate wr; 
X . | 1 7 


' 
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by the people as he paſſed, on eſcaping with his 
Jie. 

We now return to Dr. Pococke. That gentle- 
man left Aſſouan on the 27th of January, and 
with few memorable occurrences, arrived at 
Girge on the 12th of February. The bey was 
encamped to the ſouth of the city, and when I 
viſited his camp, ſays our author, I found he had 
retired to the haram in the town with his ladies. 
However he ſoon returned, and I was intruduc- 
ed to him in a magnificent tent, where he was 
ſeated on a ſofa. He was a perſon of a fine coun- 
tenance, and could aſſume aftability or majeſty 
according to the occaſion. In his manners, he 
ſeemed to reſemble the great men of Europe 
more than any native of this part of the world 
I had ſeen. I made him a prefent of ſome boxes 
of prunclias and a fine covered glaſs vaſe for 
ert et. He gave me a very civil reception, and 
ordered ſome coffee, On wy requeſting the fa- 
our of letters to the governors under his autho— 
nty, he enquired where I had been, and, with a 
ſwile, atked what treaſures I had diſcovered. 

Having obtained the recommendations I ſoli- 
cned, I proceeded to El-Berbi, which I ſuppoſe 
to have been the ſite of the ancient Abydus. 
On the 14th, we arrived at Achmim, and three 
days after at Raigny, where the holy theik, who 
prefides over the temple of the famous ſerpent, 
Heredy, was at the river hde to receive us. 

i then carried a letter from the prince of Ach- 
mim to the ſheik of the village, who entertained 
is with a grand collation, and attended us to the 
"mtto of the ſerpent, where we were thewn a 
urge cleft in the rock, out of which the ſerpent 
k (31d to iſtue. | 
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On the 20th, we came to Meloui, where [ 
waited on the ſardar with a preſent of Engliſh 
cutlery. He gave me a very obliging reception, 
and ſaid he would either attend me himſelf to ſee 
the temple of Archemounain, on condition that 
he ſhould have half the treaſures I found there, 
or he would ſend his ſecretary, With the latter 
I viewed the temple, and then returned. The 
caia ordered me ſome coffee on his carpet, which 
was ſpread on an eminence. 

Advancing on our voyage, on the 25th we ap- 
proached two villages, Sheik Faddle and Benim- 
ſar. Theſe villages, which lay on oppoſite fides 
of the river, had a diſpute about an iſland, 
which was fituated between them; and applying 
to a great bey to decide the ditference, he was un- 
willing to appear partial to either, and bid them 
fight it out. This happened to be the day of the 
battle. We firſt heard the firing of guns, and after 
ſome time, noiſe and ſhouting, as if for a victory, 

As we got nearer, we ſaw people throwing en 
themſelves into the water from many parts of 14 
the iſland, and ſwimming to the eaſt, while 
others followed, firing at them, or pelting them of 
with ſtones. We now plainly perceived that ve cu 
were got into the heat of action, and that it was 211 
too late to retire. We therefore prepared for «ri 
defence, in caſe we ſhould be attacked. Taking M. 
the eaſtern fide of the channel, we paſſed many of 

rſons ſwimming for their lives, one of whom cot 
jaid hold of our boat to reſt himſelf. Apprehen. wi 


rr, won. 


m5 


| five that this might be conſtrued into an act of ba. 


rotection to the vanquiſhed, we were under ſomeſ rat 
alarm; for the weſtern people having gained 
the victory, we ſaw them diſplaying their ſtand 
ard in exultation. 57 45 
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ih The women of the village that had been de- 
on, feated came running to the bank of the river, to 
ſee look for their hutbands, clapping their hands 
hat and beating their breaſts. Meanwhile a boat 
ere, was manned from the eaſt, and firing on the 
tter other fide, occaſioned a renewal of hoſtilities, 
The W We were now in freſh danger; but on paſſin 
ich MW the village, we began to congratulate ourſelves 
on being ſafe. However, on looking round, I 
ap- perceived a ball, which appeared to have been 
im- fred at us, drop in the water at three or four 
yards diſtance, This petty battle, of which I 
was an involuntary ſpectator, perhaps, was not 
much interior to thoſe ſkirmiſhes among the 
Greeks, which Thucydides has deſcribed with ſo 
much pomp and elegance. 
Nothing worth mentioning occurred in the re- 
maining part of our voyage. On the 27th of 
February, we reached Old Cairo, having ſpent 
exactly three months in aſcending to the cata- 
ract and returning again. 

The Nile, on which I had ſpent ſo much time, 
of itſelf, may be conſidered as one of the greateſt 
curioſities in Egypt. The north wind begin- 
ning to blow about the latter end of March, 
drives the clouds formed by the vapours of the 
Mediterranean as far ſouthward as the mountains 
of Ethiopia, which ſtopping their courſe, they 
condenſe and fall in torrents of rain. The ſame 
wind alſo impels the water of the ſea, and keeps 
back that of the river, in ſuch a manner as to 
raiſe the floods above. 

The natives indulge an idea that the Nile be- 
eins to riſe every year on the ſame day, and in- 
deed this generally takes place about the 18th or 
9th of June. By obſervations on its riſe for 

H 2 three 
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three years, I found that the firſt ſix days it as 
vanced from two to five inches daily; for the 
next twelve days, from five to ten inches; and 
thus it continues riſing, till it arrives at the t 
height of ſixteen cubits, when the canal of Ca- 
iro is cut. After this it continnes rifiag for fix 13! 
weeks longer; but then it is more gradually; for, t 
ſpreading over the land, though the volume oft 
the deſcending water may be proportionably n 
greater, it is leis perceptible than when confined WM ic 
within its channel. k 
The canals which diftribute the water over the 
country are carried along the higheſt parts, that MW m 
it may be conveyed to the reſt, It is remarkable MW = 
that no ſtreams fall into the Nile during its paſ- MW 
ſage through Egypt; and as Providence intended ta 
that this river ſhould fertilize the land by its in- 
undations, the country of Egypt is lower at a is 
diſtance from the Nile, than in its immediate is 
Vicinity, an 
The abundant riſe of the Nile is the chief bleſl- ¶ ta 
ing of Egypt. When it begins to riſe the he 
plague ſtops; and the benefit of the inundation ar 
is always in proportion to its height. | 
Mott authors who give a deſcription of Egypt, in 
content themſelves with deſcanting on the ferti- TI 
lity occaſioned by the overflowing of the Nile; Hof 
and convey the idea that this country is a terreſ- thi 
trial paradiſe, where the earth produces everf ne 
thing ſpontaneouſly, after the waters are drain- 
ed off; but the fact is, that ſew countries require Et 


more culture than this, nor do the inhabitants of bri 
any make uſe of more expedients to ſecure 4 ] 
Crop. hes 

There are no ſhell-fiſh in this noble river, ex- pla; 


cept a kind of muſcle in the canal near Faiune; 
nor 


— 
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nor perhaps any ſort of fiſh common in the rivers 
of Europe, fave eels and mullets. 

The crocodile is the well-known inhabitant of 
the Nile, and has been often deſcribed. They 
are oviparous animals, and the female generally 
Jays about fifty eggs, which are twenty-five or 
thirty days in hatching. The natives ſearch for 


the eggs, and deſtroy them; but I could obtain 


no confirmation of the popular opinion, that the 
ichnenmon enters this animal by the mouth, and 
kills him, by tearing his entrails. 

It is ſaid that the crocodile cannot ſeize a 
man ſwimming in the river; but if they ſurprite 
man or beaſt on the bank, they immediately 


make a ſpring, and beat him down with their 
tails, 


Egypt, extending on both banks of the Nite, 


is but of ſmall breadth. In ſummer the climate 
is very hot, from the ſandy nature of the ſoil, 
and the ſituation between two ranges of moun- 
tains, Even in winter, the ſun ſhines with great 
heat in the middle of the day, though the nights 
are very cold. 

In Upper Egypt rain ſometimes falls, but not 
in any quantities, once in three or four years. 
The ſouth-eaſt wind at times reſembles the heat 
of an oven; and the natives are obliged to ſhut 
themſelves up from its influence. This wind ge- 
nerally begins to blow in March, and continues 
till May. The north winds, anciently called the 
Eteſian, then begin, which refreſli the air, and 
bring health and pleaſure in their train. 

Egypt naturally produces few vegetables, the 

eat and innndations defiroying the tender 
plants; but where the Nile has overflowed, and 
tic land is plowed and ſown, it yields a plenti- 
H 3 _—_ 
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ful increaſe, Indeed, this country was formerly 
the granary of Rome, and it ſtill produces a con- 
fiderable quantity of corn and fruits. 

It ſeems to have few indigenous trees, though 
various kinds flourith here ; thoſe which are cul- 
tivated in the gardens are doubtleſs exotics, 

The quadrupeds are not very numerous. 'The 
breed of cows is large, and of a red colour, with 
ſhort horns. Oxen are univerſally employed in 
ploughing, and in turning the water-wheels, 
They bave alſo large buffaloes, which are ſo im- 
patient of heat, that they will ſtand in the water 
up to their noſes, and when they have not this 
advantage, will wallow like ſwine in the dirt and 
water. 

The camel is the common beaſt of burthen 
here, and indeed throughout the eaſt. It is ca- 
pable of extraordinary fatigue, ſubſiſts on a little, 
and its abſtinence from water is moſt extraordi- 
nary. The young of the camel are reckoned a 
dainty diſh by the Turks; but the Arabs never 
uſe it, and the Chriſtians are prohibited from 
killing them. : 2 

The horles, eſpecially thoſe of Upper Egypt, 
are very handſome, and go all paces to admira- 
tion, In Cairo, all, except the great, ride on 
aſſes, of which they have a fine large breed, and 
in that ſingle city, not leſs than forty thouſand 
of them are ſaid to be kept, 

Antelopes are common in the environs of 
Alexandria and other places. They are of a very 
beautiful ſpecies, with long horns. Foxes and 
hares are not very common. The tiger aud the 
dubber, or hyæna, are very rare. 

Among the winged tribe, the oftrich deſerves 
pre-eminence, In Arabic it is called the hs 
FER . zime 
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gimel, or the camel bird. It is common in the 
„mountains, and its fat is celebrated as an excel- 
lent remedy in all cold tumours, the palſy, and 
WH rheumatiſm. A large domeſtic hawk, of a 
1. W brown colour, with very fine eyes, frequents the 
oops of houſes, where they aſſociate with the pi- 
he Ngeons. The natives have a great veneration for 
4 Wl thoſe birds, and never kill them. 
in On the iſlands of the Nile I obſerved numbers 
. Wo! the Ibis, one of the divinities of ancient Egypt, 
m- {MW vÞich are ſaid to deſtroy the ſerpents engender- 
ter Ded by the mud of the Nile*. They reſemble 
his the crane in ſhape, and are of a greyiſh colour, 
ind Nvith black wings and tail. 
The Egyptians are naturally indolent, and de- 
light in fitting and hearing tales, Enervated by 
be heat of the climate, they are little adapted 


ca- 

tle, {Wor an active life. The Mahometans are either 
rdi-Nborigines or Arabs. The latter are divided in- 
da > thoſe who are ſettled in villages, and thoſe 
erer ho lead a migratory life, and live in tents. The 
rom Niſt are called Bedouins. 


| The Turks, who are ſo ſtyled, to ditinguiſh 
rypt, hem from the natives of the country, are thoſe 
nira - bo are ſent by the grand ſeignior. The govern- 
> on eg party is generally ſelected from them and 

and Heir deſcendants. Theſe are moſt avaricious 
Hand Md deſirous of power; and they ſtrictly conform 

0 the Turkiſh manners. 

\s of Many of the children go naked all the year 
bund, and almoſt all of them in ſummer. The 


1 very 
and Fit imple dreſs in Egypt ſomething reſembles 
d the Nat of the primitive inhabitants. It conliits of 


The doctrine of equivocal generation is now exploded by 


ſerves ral ſts, It is wonderful how it ever could have prevailed. 
je ter 


gimel a long 
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a long ſhirt with wide ſleeves, commonly tiel 
about the middle. Over this the common people 
have a brown woollen robe; and thoſe of a ſupe- 1 
rior rank a long cloth coat, and then a blue ſhirt; 
but in the dreſs of ceremony, they ſubſtitute a 
white for a blue one. Moſt perſons wear under. - 
neath a pair of linen drawers. 
The Chriſtians of the country, the janizarie, In 
the Arabs, and the Egyptians, wear flippers of WW... 
red leather ; but the Jews have blue. In this * 
country the diſtinctions of dreſs, particularly the 
thoſe of the head and feet, are ſtrictly obſerved, r 
and a mul& is impoſed on ſuch as deviate from 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. None but foreign Chtiſ- 
tians are allowed to wear yellow flippers on any gif 
pretext. 
The form of the female attire differs little WF... 
from that of the men, except that it is ſhorter, 
and generally of filk. They have a white wok 
len ſcull-cap, beſides an embroidered handker- 
chief, over which their hair is plaited. A black 
veil conceals the greateſt part of the face, to ex 
pole which is reckoned the greateſt indecency. 
They are fond of ornaments, and even the lowel 
claſſes uſe them in their noſes and ears. Brace: ties . 
lets and trinkets are alſo worn by all ranks; the 
ladies of a ſuperior rank paint their nails and fed 
yellow, and their eye-lids black; while thell 
inferiors ſtain their lips and the tip of the chit 
with blue. 
The Egyptians are far from being well featut- 


ed, Many of them are fair when young; bu... 
the ſun ſoon renders them ſwarthv. They little elves 
ſtudy neatneſs in their perſons, which negle n 

"Wreel; 


adds to their forbidding aſpects, 
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In their ſtyle of living they are very temperate 
and frugal ; though the great are ambitious of 
having a number of ſervants and dependants ; 
but they maintain them at a ſmall expence. 
People of the middle rank are very fond of re- 
ſorting to coffee-houſes, where they are enter- 
tained with muſic at certain periods of the day. 
In others, ſtories are told for the amuſement of 
the gueſts, Tradeſmen frequently ſend , home 
for their proviſions, and paſs the whole day in 
theſe faſhionable reſorts. | 
There are various ſects of the Chriſtian religi- 
on in Egypt, but none of them are very flouriſh- 
ing. Indeed, Chriſtianity itſelf would be at a 
fill lower ebb, if the Mahometans did not find 
it neceſſary to retain Copti ſtewards to manage 
their aflairs ; becauſe theſe people are expert in 
accounts, which they keep in a character pecu- 
liar to themſelves. 
Theſe Copti ſtewards are the protectors of the 
hriſtians in every village. The Coptis, however, 
ſeem to be very irreverent and careleſs in their 
religious exerciſes; paying more regard to exter- 
nal forms and unmeaning faſts, than to thoſe du- 
ties which alone conſtitute the religious character. 
both people and prieſts are extremely ignorant; 
ae former perform their devotions by rote in the 
optic language, of which they generally under- 
and very little; and, with the Chriſtian princi— 
es, they mix ſome Jewiſh obſervanccs, ſuch as 
ditzining from blood and things ſtrangled. 
bey alſo pray for the dead, and proſtrate them- 
tlves before pictures, but they admit no images. 
The Coptis bear an implacable hatred to the 
Treks, and have little regard for the Europeans, 
aom they rarely diſtinguiſh by their reſpective 
| nations 
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tune. 


nations or religious ſeats, but include them all 
under the general appellation of Franks. 

The Jews have a great number of ſynagogue t! 
in Cairo. A particular ſe& among them, the 
ancient Eſſenes, now known by the name of Cha- P. 
raims, have a ſeparate ſynagogue. They are ih © 
diſtinguiſhed by the veneration they pay to the 
Pentateuch, which they interpret literally, and 
reject any written traditions and elucidations. 

Education in Egypt conſiſts in little more than WM Le. 
learning to read and write, with ſome knowledge 
of accounts, which is almoſt excluſively poſſeſſ. 
ed by the Coptis. Few of the Mahometans uns 
derſtand the rudiments of learning. In this r-. b 
ſpect the ſlaves are much ſuperior to their maſ- 
ters; for many of the former are acquainted 
with Arabic and Turkiſh; and are well 1killet 
in ſeveral active exerciſes, which are reckoned 
great accompliſhments. 

The Turks, in general, are deeply tincturel 
with the doctrine of predeſtination, which nd 
only inſpires them with fortitude in danger, but 
with magnanimity in diſtreſs. Indeed, they be 
have better in adverſe than in proſperous far: 


Though they make an oſtentation of | religion, 


by praying in the moſt public places, and per Tm 
forming all the cuſtomary rites, they are rapact as 
ous, falſe, and cruel; and pay as little reſpec ner 
in their conduct, to the admonitions of the pr en di 
phet, in regard to good works, as if the injunctia “ el) 
were a dead letter. * 
The uſe of opium ſeems to be declining, e 
the habit of drinking ſtrong liquors to be in Hh 


creaſing. The Arabs, indeed, are extremely at 
ſtenuou 
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femions; and they uſe no means to exhilarate 
an WT themſelves, except by ſwallowing the leaves of 
WH bewp, pounded and made up into balls, which, 
of WT they ſay, render them cheerful. 
the The humble Mahometan thinks himſelf ſu- 
va. BY perior to.auy Chriſtians; yet the Arabs and the 
common people behave. to them with civility, 
the WT though their curiofity and inquiſitive diſpoſition 
\nd WM often render them troubleſome, Even the Turks 
aſſect great affability, when their views are di- 
reed to a preſent; but it is eaſy to pierce the 
artificial veil which complaiſance throws over 
mf. Wl their deſigns. 
The greateſt decorum and reſpect are ſhewn 


1 by the lower claſſes to their ſuperiors, and the 
na. gradations of ranks are well preſerved. The 


\tel common ſalute, in paſting, is ſtretching out the 


zel night hand, bringing it to the breaſt, and gently 
nel inclining the head. The ſalute of ceremony is 
kiſſing the hand, and putting it to the head. 

ure When an inferior viſits a perſon of very high 
nat rank, he kiſſes the hem of his garment. What- 
pot erer is received from a ſuperior, is put to the 
7 be lips and forehead, by way of reſpe&; and when a 
fau- Turk promiſes his ſervice or protection, it is ſig- 
nified by putting his hand to his turban, as much 


pion, as to ſay, ©© Be it on our head.” 
per The ſtyle of entertainment, among the Turks 
pact and Arabs, has often been mentioned. I ſhall 


therefore only add, that an Arab prince will oft- 
en dine in the ſtreet before his door, and invite 
every one that paſſes, of whatever deſcription, to 
come and partake of his meal. By ſuch diſplays 
of generoſity and hoſpitality they maintain their 
intereſt among their countrymen. In their ge- 
Reral mode of living, however, the middling 
ranks 
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ranks of the people and the Coptis fare very in- 
differently. But content ſweetens the humbleſt 
meal, and an ignorance of luxuries is a more 
laſting ſource of enjoyment than the poſſeſſion of 
them. The fewer wants we have, the more ate 
we independent of fortune and {uation 
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TRAVELS OF 
JONAS HANWAY, ESQ. 


RUSSIA IX TO PERSIA, 


AND AVTERWARDS THROUGH 


RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND HOLLAND. 


ONAS HANWAY, Eſq. ſo diſtinguiſhed as 

a philanthropiſt and a real Chriſtian, was 
born at Portſmouth on the 12th of Auguſt, 1712, 
is father was a naval officer; but loſing his 
fe at an early age by an accident, the care of 
caring and educating the family devolyed on the 
nother, who put Jonas to ſchool in London, 
rhere he acquired ſuch branches of learning as 
night qualify him for a commercial life, and 
nade ſome proficiency in Latin, 

At the age of ſeventeen, he was bonnd ap- 
rentice to a merchant in Li ſbon, where he ſerved 
s time with great credit to himſelf and ſatiſ- 
tion to his maſter. Soon after he returned to 
ondon, and accepted the offer of a partnerſhip 

the houſe of Dingley, a merchant at Peterſ- 
urgh, who was engaged in a Perſian trade 

rough Rutha, 1 
VoL. XIII. 5 In 


mund, becauſe he had come without a reguli 
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In this capacity he performed the travels which 
form the ſubje& of the following pages. Hig 
work early obtained celebrity; and the character 
of the man gave the ſtamp of authenticity to his WI Þ* 
deſcriptions, and of ſolidity to his remarks, let 

Mr. Hanway, having cloſed his commercial BW” 
engagements, took up his reſidence in London, th 
where he employed his time in literary purſuits I be 
and in the far more valuable occupations, of dil- | 
intereſted beneyolence and public-ſpirited ſer- MM th 
vices. _ 

It is impoſſible 40 follow him through all he 
charitable and praiſe-worthy undertakings. His WM © 
country and mankind were bettered by his vari- 
ous exertions in their behalf; and he lived ue 
reap the applauſe that was due to him. Ho- 
noured and reſpected, he cloſed this tranſitory I Th 
life on the 5th of September, 1786, in the ſeven- 
ty-fifth year of his age. 

We now proceed to his travels. In April 1743, 
he embarked from the port of London for Riga, 
On his arrival there, about the end of May, he 
was carried priſoner to the Caſtle of Dwens: 


paſſport, though it was not cuſtomary to cart) 


one, However, having letters of recommenda 0 
tion from the Ruſſian ambaſſador, at the court oi Jun 
London, to the great chancellor of the empire, It pect 
was ſoon liberated. . 
He found the weather here as hot as it general E 
ly is in Portugal; for the ſun, at this ſeaſon, fin e 
ing below the horizon only for three or four homer 
neither the earth nor the air has had time to co et 
Mr. Hanway was received with great kindnl 35 


by the Britiſh factors at Riga; but as a war at tb Rag 
time ſubſiſted between the Swedes and Ruſſian ( oo 
| 1 | 
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the governor had received expreſs orders to ſuffer 
no one to proceed to Peterſburgh without the 
particular permiſſion of the court. This being at 
length procured, Mr. Hanway provided himſelf 
with a ſleeping waggon, which is made of lea- 
ther and hung upon braces, and in this manner 
he rode poſt to the capital. | 

Riga was founded about the year 1190, when 
this country firſt embraced Chriſtianity. It is the 
metropolis of Livonia, and was taken from ghe 
Swedes by Peter the Great in 1713. The chief 
commodities here are maſts, timber, flax, and 
hemp, with which a conſiderable number of ſhips 
are annually laden. The houſes are built with 
ſteep roofs, and are ſeldom above two ſtories high, 
The German language is generally ſpoken here. 

Having paſſed through ſeveral inconfiderable 
places, Mr. Hanway arrived at Narva, the capi- 
tal of Eſthonia, famous for the battle fought here 
in 1700, when one hundred thouſand Ruſſians 
fled before a handful of Swedes. This city 
ſtands on a riſing ground, and is clean and well 
fortified, though not large. Its trade chiefly 
conſiſts in hemp and timber. 

Our author reached Peterſburgh on the 10th of 
June, and was much pleaſed with the general aſ- 
pect of the city. Soon after his arrival here, it 
was judged expedient that one of the partners, in 
the commercial houſe to which he belonged, 
ſhould proceed to Perſia ; and the intimation he 
received of the diſtracted ſtate of that country did 
not deter him from offering his ſervices, which 
vere accepted. | 

Having obtained a paſſport from the court of 
Ruſlia, he provided a ſleeping waggon for him- 
elf, a ſecond for his clerk, and a third for his bag- 

| I 2 gage, 
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gage. He was alſo attended by a Ruſſian ſeryan, 
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a Tartar boy, and a ſoldier; and took upon him 
the charge of thirty-ſeven bales of Eugli ſh cloth, 
which was ſent forward on the 1ſt of September, 
and on the 10th, Mr. Hanway followed it. 

In two days, he reached the river Volcoff, where 
the ferry-man, diſcovering he was a merchant, 
began to be inſolent; for the Ruſſian boors en- 
tertain no high reſpect for the commercial cha- 
rager. The ſoldier, however, brought the fellow 
to ſubmiſſion, by exerciſing his cane, and our tra- 
veller was carried over in lafety. 

On the the 13th, one of the waggons ſtuck 
in a moraſs, which obliged him to ſpend the night 
in that ſituation. Next day they reached Baanitz 
near Novogorod, where they found the weather 
mild, and the roads open and pleaſant. Provi 
fions were ſo cheap, that beef might be purchaſed 
for three farthings a pound, and mutton and pork 
in proportion. 

The 15th brought them to Valdai, the inha- 
bitants of which arc chiefly Poles, who were taken 
priſoners in former wars; bat the diſtinction, be- 
tween them and the original natives is almoſt loſt 
The dreſs of the women, however, is neater than 

the generality of the Ruflian peaſants; but 
they greatly leſſen the effect of their perſonal 
charms by paint and giddineſs. 

The ſurrounding country is very pleaſant; and 
from the many love ſongs, which are here the de 
light of the Ruilians, it might be ſuppoſed that 
Venus had once fix:d her refidence here; but 


the refined pleaſures are ſcarcely known amon! 
the preſent race. 
The next day, Mr. Hanway overtook his carta 
van at Twere, aud tearing that he might 10 
a 
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89 
in}, WF able to reach Perſia ſo ſoon as he intended, he 
vim ordered an additional horſe to be put to each 
th, carriage. 
den! The Ruſſian conveyances for merchandiſe are 
about ten feet long and three broad, pringipally 
ere MW compoſed of two ſtrong poles, ſupported by four 
ant, Wight wheels, nearly of an equal height. The 
en- bales are laid on a thick mat, and over them are 
cba · placed other mats, with an outward covering of 
low raw cow hides. 
tra: Twere is a very ancient city, ſeated on the 
Twerſa, which runs into the Volga. It is a 
tack great rendezvous for merchants, who carry on 
ight their traffic along the banks of the laſt- mentioned 
nit river. 
ther ! On the 20th, Mr. Hanway arrived at Moſcow, 
rovi - ¶ the ancient metropolis of the Ruſſian empire. 
aca Among other grand projects of Peter the Great, 
was a road, to extend from Peterſburgh to Moſ- 
cow in a direct line, for the ſpace of ſeven hun- 


nha-Mered and thirty-four verſts, or four hundred and 
aken eighty-ſeven Engliſh miles. This is in part ex- 
n be- ecuted, over ſuch impediments as would have 


terrified a common genius, For about one hun- 
red and fifty verſts, it is wholly made of wood, 
aid over moraſſes, till then thought impaſſable. 
Moſcow ſtands in 55 deg. 40 min. north lati- 
ude, and is built after the eaftern manner, having 
ew regular ſtreets, but many gardens mixed with 
the houſes. It is fixteen Engliſh miles in cir- 
umference; and the river Motkwa meandering 
brough it, adds greatly to its beauty and con- 
enience. 

The imperial palace is chiefly remarkable for 
ts thirty chapels, and its pendant garden. The 
amber of churches and chapels in this city al- 
I'3 mott 
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moſt exceeds credibility. They are ſaid to amom 


to one thouſand eight hundred, but many of them 
are very mean, 


The great bell of Moſcow is at once a monn- ] 
ment of art and jolly. It weighs four hundrel WF in 
and forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe we 
venty-two pounds, and was caſt in the reign of WM caj 
the late empreſs Anne; but the beam on which WM the 
it hung being burnt, it fell to the ground, and | 
ſuffered contiderable damage. | thi 

This city is the general reſidence of the Ru-: lan 
fian nobility, who are not obliged to follow the the 
court; and it contains the chief merchants and arr 
manufacturers of the empire. The dreadful con- per 
flagrations which have repeatedly happened here, nui 
and the removal of the court, have united to di- me 
minith the graudeur and extent of this place; and 
and now there is ſcarcely accommodations for of! 
the imperial retinue, without diſtreſſing the peo ( 


ple. the 
Having made the requiſite preparations, on \ o] 
the 24th of September, Mr. Hanway left Moſcowi is al 
and paſſed through a pictureſque and pleaſant nile: 
country, till he arrived at Periflawl, where be woo 
found himſelf in another climate: for the harveſti are 
here was not yet gathered in. The proſpects ate; can 
delightful, and the ſoil is well watered, but tho at / 
inbabitants exhibit proofs of indigence and dil veſt 
tres. | intel 
- Traverſing a pleaſant country by good roads this 
on the Iſt of October he entered the Step, where but | 
he overtook a caravan, conſiſting of forty load fon 
of European goods, belonging to Armenian ml T. 
chants. Next day he arrived at Novochopei|F able 
kaja, the Ruſſian frontier towards the Don Coli [het 
ſacks, which is indifferently fortified, and is te. 
7586 Hl 
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mnt WW moſt hid in a grove of oaks. The adjacent coun- 
cm try is very delightful, and the travelling commo- 
dious. 
nu- In the Coſſack towns, the people appeared neat 
rel in their perſons and comfortably clothed. The 
ſe. women were gay and comely; they wore a high 
n of W cap, with twopoints, in the form of a creſcent; and 
nich! their ſhifts were ornamented with red crofles. 
and In travelling through the Coflack country for 
three days, Mr. Hanway ſaw little more than 
Rul- land and ſky, except ſome woods which covered 
the the mountains to the eaſtward. At length they 
and arrived at Grigoritkoi, which forms a kind of 
con- peniuſula. Here the. inhabitants catch vaſt 
ere, WW numbers of craw-fiſh, and export the eyes for 
o di- medicinal purpoſes. They dwell in oaken huts, 
ace; and marry very young. Our author ſaw a boy 
for of fifteen contracted to a girl of the ſame age. 
peo-MW-- On the morning of the 9th, they arrived under 
the lines that are thrown up from the Don to the 
„ oa Volga, for the diſtance of fifty verſts. The foſs 
cow is about ſixteen feet deep, and a mound of earth 
zſant i iſes to the height of twenty feet, with a ſtrong 
6 be wooden rail near the top. At certain diſtances 
vel ere placed ſentry-boxes, from which the guard 
's are can communicate an alarm to the chief garriſon | 
t thefW *t Zaritzen, which terminates the line on the 
| dil vettern bank of the Volga. On this ſpot Peter J. 
intended to join the Don with the Volga, and 
oads this canal was actually begun for that purpoſe 
where bat it now ſerves as a defence againſt the incur- 
load tons of the Tartars on that ſide. ; 
mer The Kuban Tartars were once very formid- 
oper FW able; but they they are now kept in fubjection. 
Coſßz Theſe people made their appearance in ſmall par- 
is al es. In a deep valley, near Zaritzen, which 
B10. {ſtands 
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ſtands on a high bank of the Volga, was an en, 
campment of Calmuck Tartars. They have the 
ſame turn of features with the Chineſe ; but ar 
fierce and ſavage. Their arms are bows and ar- 
rows; and they feed on the fleſh of horſes, camelz 


dromedaries, and almoſt whatever falls in' ther 4 
way. They throw their dead to the dogs; anl her 
if ſix, or more, feaſt on the corpſe, they eſteem it Wn a 
honourable to the defunct. What a ſingular and Wand 
barbarous idea | N by t 

They pay religious adoration to little wooden Whno 
images, which they careſs when they are pleaſed, Writ 
but beat and ill-treat when the weather is unfa-Wther: 
vourable, or fortune frowns on them. eaſt 

Our traveller now ſet about procuring a proper pain 
veſſel to carry his goods to Aftracan, and found It 
one, which he purchaſed for forty roubles, or ten un- 
pounds. This bark, in her materials and equip-Wnd, 
ment, was one of the moſt crazy and indifferent go 
that was ever truſted with ſuch a valuable cargo, poo 
particularly in ſuch a dangerous navigation; but for 
there was no alternative—a better was not to be la 


procured, lange 

Having given the neceſſary inſtructions with 
regard to the conveyance of the goods, he pre- 
pared for his own voyage down the Volga, by 
engaging, for himſelf and attendants, two boats 
each navigated by five men, with the addition on 
fix ſoldiers, by way of protection. This precal 
tion was requiſite, as the Volga is frequently 11WMrccifi 
feſted with pirates, who make uſe of row-boats 
that carry from twenty to thirty hands, and at 
provided with firearms. Theſe marauders ap 
pear chiefly in the ſpring, when the river ove! Wn 
flows its banks, and facilitates their eſcape, hou On 
they meet with reſiſtance. They ſeldom „ alf u. 
ö mur 
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murder, as well as rob, thoſe whom they can 
overpower ; but if taken, they meet with the 
zoſt exemplary puniſhment, which, cruel as it is, 
is not always ſufficient to deter the reſt of the 
gang. 4 
| The Ruſſian ſoldiers are encouraged to take 
them alive; when they are put on a float, where- 
na gallows is erected, armed with iron hooks 
and the wretched pirates, being ſuſpended on them 
by the ribs, with a label over their heads ſignify- 
pg their crime, are launched on the ſtream, and 
rrithe in agoaies inexpreſiible; till death releaſes 
hem. It is a capital offence to give them the 
leaſt relief, or even to diſpatch them by a lets 
painful death. 2 

It is reported, that one of thaſe miſcreants 
ound means to diſengage himſelf from the hook, 
ind, though naked and faint with loſs of blood, 
e got athore, when the firſt object he ſaw being 
poor thepherd, he knocked him on the head with 
| ſtone; in order to obtain his clothes. Such is 
be lamentable depravity of ſome natures, that no 
langer can intimidate them, no example, how- 
ver dreadful, can reclaim them! | 
On the 14th of October, Mr. Hanway put o 
rom ſhore, and ſailing down the river, he {aw ſe- 
eral water-fow], larger than ſwans, which the 
ans call Dika Baba, or the wild old woman. 
hey live on fiſh; and their fat is eſteemed a 
peciftie in aches and bruiſes. 

During their progreſs, the weather proved calm 
nd the current moderate. In many places the 
anks were high and undermined; in others they 
und a flat ſhore of various extent. 

On the 17th they ſtopped at Chernoyare, about 
af way from Zaritzen to Aſtracan, from which 

it 
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þ 
it is diſtant two hundred verſts. This place bu la. 
ſome fortifications, and carries on a conſiderab Wor 
trade with the ſurrounding Tartar nations. Neu re 
night they had a providential eſcape from being ie 

loſt; and what enhanced their gratitude for their for 
_ deliverance, was the fight of ſeveral wrecks ca T 
on the ſhore, near the ſpot of their danger. whit 
On the 19th, he reached Aſtracan, where rk 
was obliged to wait for a veſſel, commanded Hot 
Captain Woodroofe, which was to convey him tofo 
Perſia; and employed the interval in viewing ol! 
this city and its environs. vet 
Aſtracan is the metropolis of a province of tan 
ſame name, and ſtands in 47 deg. north latitude I 
within the limits of Aſia, in an iſland abo ine: 
ſixty Engliſh miles from the Caſpian Sea. en 
contains about ſeventy thouſand inhabitants, xs 
various nations, whoſe different manners he 
cuſtoms exhibit an epitome of Aſia. It is ſurroundWand 
ed by an old brick wall, and is well garriſoned bln it 
fix regiments of Ruſhan troops. The houſes al W 
of wood, and moſt of them very mean, The upMited 
per part of the town commands a view of the Von 
ga, which is here near three miles broad, and, froer ſe 
its occaſional inundations, is ſaid to render the: 


inſa ubrious, and to bring on various diſeaſes. 

Many gardens and orchards ſurround Aſtracaqgore 
and grapes are carried from thence, twice a wee! 
to the court of Peterſburgh, though the diſtau 
is not leſs than one thoutand two hundred Eny 
liſh miles x. The melons are very good; dam 
though the grapes are in ſuch high requeſt, tt 
wine of this country 1s very indifferent. 


* This appears to be one of the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtances 
expenſive luxury that ever was recorded, and may vie wt 


thing that ancient or modern times have produced, Abo 
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Crim Tartars, a very civil and induſtrious people, 


ſubject to Ruſſia, They raiſe good crops of mau 
na, oats, and water-melons; but their chief riches th 
confift in their wives and children, their ſheey, N 
horſes, aud cattle, _ 


When a daughter becomes marriageable, the 
cover her tent with white linen, tie a paintel 
cloth on the top with red firings, and place by 
the tide a painted waggon, which is to be he 
dowery. This is a ſignal for thoſe who want 
wife, and the girl is generally diſpoſed of to hin 


who offers her father the moſt valuable preſent, n 

On the 8th of November Mr. Hanway left Af. 1 
tracan under convoy of the governor's barge, with ou 
twelve grenadiers, and ſlept the firſt night near: * 
Calmuck ſettlement, compoſed of circular tents =_ 
about twelve feet high and fifteen yards in ci Fc 
cumference. In the centre of the tent they make * 


a fire, and the ſmoke iſſues out by a vent at top. 

Theſe people are miſerably poor, and ſubfif 
all the year round on fiſh, which they catch it 
the Volga. They prefer living on the banks e 
that ſtream, where the flags and ruſhes grow tos 
great height, and aſſiſt to ſhelter them from the 
leverity of the winter's cold. 


At the efflux of the Volga are numerous ſmz o 
iſlands, and the whole ſcene appears wild and in 0 1 
hoſpitable. Arriving at Terkie, Mr. Hanwa I 
embarked on board an Engliſh ſhip, the Emprel * 


of Ruſſia, pleaſed to exchange his crazy bark fo 
a veſſel of good oak. It gave no leſs delight t 
fee the Britith flag, and to receive the attention 
of his countrymen. 

On the 3d of December, having anchored i 
Langarood Bay, he ſent to Mr. Elton, a Britil 
factor, to inform him of his arrival, when thi 
gentlemal 


$. «> 
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Pit gentleman waited on him, and conducted him to 
the ſhore, where he gave him a cordial recep- 
tion. 
ee Mr. Elton's habitation at Langarood was eight 
Engliſh miles from the ſea, in the midſt of woods, 
ſurrounded by marſhes, where the roads were al- 
moſt impaſſable. This fituation naturally made 
the place very unwholeſome. | 

Here Mr. Hanway ſpeat ſeveral days in con- 
verſing about the Caſpian trade. It appeard that 
Mr. Elton was actually engaged in building ſhips 
for the ſhah, as had been reported in Ruſſia; and 
Mr. Hanway took occaſion to point out his ap- 
prehenſions of the danger that might ariſe to 
their trade and ſettlement in Ruſſia, in conſe- 
quence of his engagements with tliat prince. 

One great inducement to open the Caſpian 
trade, was the hope of eſtabliſhing a new branch 
of commerce from Aſtrabad to Meſched, from 
whence Mr. Elton thought it re to ex- 
tend it to the northern cities of the Mogul's em- 
pire. To attempt the execution of this deſign 
eu to Mr. Hanway's lot. He had brought with 
him goods to the value of five thouſand pounds, 
for which he found no market in this country; 
and though the ſhah had made an expreſs decree 


oo for his ſafe conduct in all parts of his dominions, 
an 1 de was under conſiderable apprehenſions, till he 
* ind that, in caſe of danger, he might obtain a 


guard of ſoldiers. 

Having taken leave of Mr. Elton, our traveller 
got on ſhip board, and they directed their courſe 
Wor Aſtrabad, where they arrived on the 18th of 
Wecember. The ſea here, as in other parts of the 
alpian, makes great inroads on the land, ſo 


bat, in many places, trees lie on the ſhore, 
Vox. XIII. K The 
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The ſhip having caſt anchor, Mr. Hanway ſent 
an Armenian ſervant to know if he might land 
his goods in ſecurity; but he ſoon returned with- 
out any information. Inſtantly they ſaw many 
fires lighted, the ſignal of alarm; for, it ſeems, 
the natives took them for pirates, and had put 
themſelves on the defenſive. 

Two days after, Mr. Hanway went on ſhore, 
and having ſatisfied the natives that he was come 
on a friendly errand, they received him kindly, 
and conducted him and his attendants to a ſmall 
village, the way to which lay through thick 
woods and winding paths. 

Having diſpatched his Armenian interpreter to 
Mahomet Zaman Beg, the governor of Aſtrabad, 
with his compliments, that chief returned him 
an aſſurance of his protection, and cautioned him 
againſt putting any confidence in the natives on 
the coaſt. A few days after he received a viſit 
from Nazeer Aga, a Perſian officer, attended by a 
grave old man, named Myrza, who had a high 
reputation for wiſdom. The former had been 
recommended to Mr. Hanway as a perſon of great 
probity ; and on this occaſion he made him -an 
offer of his houſe at Aftrabad, which our author 
accepted with grateful thanks, | 

About this time the veſſel narrowly eſcaped 
being burnt, from the accidental conflagration of 
a quantity of raw cotton, which was with diff 
culty extinguiſhed with little damage, after it 
had nearly reached the powder-cheſt. Same night 
their alarm was renewed by the mountains ap- 

aring in a blaze, which fire was intentionally 
kindled to deſtroy the inſects; but, ſpreading by 
the wind and the long-continued drought, it made 
ſuch progreſs, that the butter in the ſhip my 
me 
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melted by its heat, and the natives were obliged 
to labour with all their might to divert its courſe 
from their villages. | 
On the 2d of January, 1744, Mr. Hanway 
pitched his tent on the ſhore, and made prepara- 
tion for conveying the goods to the city, That 
day they were entertained with extempore ſongs, 
dances, and congratulations by the natives; and 
dly, W in the evening they witneſſed their devotions. 
nall W Next morning Myrza's brother and his two ſons 
nick brought horſes for Mr. Hanway, and in a few 

hours they reached the city. 
r to The ſucceeding day our author waited on the 
dad, MW governor, and made him a preſent of ſeveral cuts 
him of broad cloth and ſugar-loaves. He was at- 
him MW tended by ſeveral perſons of the firſt diſtin&ion . 
on in the city, and behaved with great condeſcenſion, 
viſit telling Mr. Hanway that he was welcome to Per- 
by a Wl fla, and that the city of Aſtrabad was now at his 
igh Wl diſpoſal. For this high- ſtrained compliment, our 
xen MW traveller returned due acknowledgments, and ex- 
reat preſſed the grateful ſenſe he felt of his kindneſs 
an and protection. | 
thor Mr. Hanway, who was about to become the 

dupe of his own integrity and want of ſuſpicion, 
ped WM now waited on Nazeer Aga, of whoſe politeneſs 
n of W be bad received ſome ſignal proofs. He was 
iffi- far advanced in years; but while his age and his 
r it W white beard rendered his appearance venerable, 
ght bis manly cheerful manner made his company 
ap- perfectly agreeable. This perſon had been the 
ally W companion of Nadir, when he was no more than 
; by the chief of a party of robbers in the neighbour- 
ade ing mountains; but ſeemed too honeſt and unaſ- 
was W fuming for a favourite; yet thoſe qualities had, 
lied MW perhaps, been his ſafeguard through life. The 
old man received Mr. Hanway with many __ 
K 2 0 
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of good will, and ſent for ſome maſter carriers ( 
agree about conveying his caravan to Meſchel, 
Here our traveller firſt received an impreflion if 
the equivocating diſpoſition of the Perſians; he 
found it impoſſible to fix them to any thing, an 
therefore took his leave for that time. 
A day or two after, ſeveral of the principi 
2 of the place came to pay their reſpects u 
r. Hanway. Moſt of them had an air of in. 
portance, and ſpoke little; but after fitting and 
ſmoking the caallean, a mode of uſing tobacy 
through water, for a few minutes, they roſe a 


took their leave. | | \ 

The difficulties and delays made by the carr Wl cide 
ers gave him great vexation, and ſome offi Lee) 
townſmen frequently importuned him to open Wl wer 
his bales there, and ſell them what they wanted. W had 
To this propoſal he did not think it prudent to Wl vel 
accede ; but, to keep them in good humour, he ¶ tha 
made the moſt conſiderable perſons preſents of Wl the 
cloth enough to make a coat. vot 

At length, on the perſuaſion of Nageer Agz, I 
though contrary to his own ſentiments, he ſuf- Wh wh 
fered the carriers to ſet out with ten loaded ca- hin 
mels, two or three days before he was to follow cor 
them with the horſes, and appointed a place of ſei; 
rendezvous, on the other fide of the mountains. tra 

Theſe being diſpatched, Mr. Hanway made a 1 
viſit to the governor, who appeared agitated and no! 
confounded. He pretended to be employed in WE wh 
providing horſes to convey part of the king's trea- Wh dat 
ſure to Caſbin, which prevented him from ac- Wl the 
commodating our traveller with ſoldiers and WW m2 


horſes as he wiſhed. This intelligence extremely 
ſtartled him; but fortunately for his peace, he 
was at this time ignorant of the real extent of ll fer 
his unhappineſs. | 
Determined 
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Determined to follow the caravan immedi- 
ately, he prepared to ſet out; but while he was 
giving the neceſſary orders, Nazeer Aga told him 
this was not a lucky hour, and that he muſt not 
depart. Our author expreſſed his reliance on a 
good Providence who ordered all events, and that 
all hours were the ſame to him. However, the 
cataſtrophe was now ripe. Scarcely had Nazeer 
Aga left him, when the hoarſe ſound of tram- 
pets was heared to call in the neighbouring in- 
habitants, the ſhops were ordered to be ſhut, and 
the townſmen to man the walls. 

Mr. Hanway now began to recollect many in- 
cidents which aſſiſted to develope the plot. Na- 
zeer Aga adviſed him to ſend for his ſhip, as they 
were all in extreme danger from a rebellion which 
had broken out in the vicinity of the city; but the 
veſſel had ſailed to another port; and he found 
that no one was allowed to leave the city; ſo that 
the loads of cloth he had ſent forward were de- 
voted to the inſurgents without oppoſition. 

It now appeared that Mahomet Haſſan Beg, 
who had left the city fome days before, had put 
himſelf at the head of a part) Khajars and Tur- 
coman Tartars, with an avowed intention of 
ſeizing the ſhah's treaſure, and particularly our 
traveller's caravan. 2 

The only conſolation that Nazeer Aga could 
now give Mr. Hanyay, was the aſſurance, that 
while he lived, he ſhould be ſecured from perſonal 
danger. The reſpe& which had always been 
hewn by the chief of the inſurgents to this old 
man, induced him to venture himſelf among 
them; but he uſed his eloquence and influence in 
vain to recal them to their duty, though they ſuf- 
lered him to return to the city, 


K 3 A. beſieged 
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A beſieged city, with a faithleſs and weak gar. 
ri ſon, was a new ſcene to Mr. Hanway ; and the 
idea he had formed of the barbarity of the Turco- 
man Tartars increaſed the gloom inſeparable from 
his ſituation. His attendants would have perſuad- 
ed him to aſſume the Perſian dreſs, but he choſe to 
remain without diſguiſe, The governor, however, 
and Nazeer Aga eſcaped by night in the habitof 
peaſants, and left the townſmen to take care of 
themſelves, 

Thoſe who had not engaged in the rebellion 
now curſed our traveller as the cauſe of their 
diſtreſs, alleging that it was his valuable goods 
that had tempted the inſurrection. 

But he could not reproach himſelf with har- 
ing given any juſt cauſe of offence to any one; 
and patiently waited the event. 'The town was 
ſurrendered on, the 17th, and the king's treaſure 
being ſeized, the general and his attendants 
next viſited Mr. Hanway, who, having collected 
his men into one room, ſent a Tartar boy, who 
ſpoke the Turkiſh language, to introduce thoſe 
hoſtile gueſts, and to tell them that he entreated 
humanity. 5 | 

They aſſured him of perſonal ſecurity, and that 
as ſoon as the government was ſettled, his goods 
ſhould be paid for ; demanding at the ſame time 
to know where they were lodged, and aſking for 
his purſe, which they returned, after counting 
the money. 5 

It was now apparent on what principles Myr- 
za Mahomet had acted. He was in the ſecret 
of the rebellion at the time he invited Mr. Han- 
way to the city, and had brought him there as? 
victim, devoted to ruin; but having nothing 


more than his life to loſe, he diſſembled the pe 
| F 75 
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r- dy be had experienced, and endeavoured to ſe- 
he cure the protection of Baba Sadoc, the new go- 
o- vernor of the city, to whom he made a preſent 
om Wl of a piece of rich ſilk that he had found means 
ad- Wl to ſecrete. 

to His purſe, however, was again demanded, and 
er, he was obliged to give it up. Indeed he found that 
of the Turcomans were not ſatisfied with his ſpoils; 


of Wh they propopoſed to Mahomet Khan Beg to have 


him and his attendants given up as flaves; and 
ion fearing leſt he ſhould be carried away by thoſe 
cir Wbarbarians, into their own country, he reſolved 
ods to effect his eſcape. 

The victors ſoon quarrelled about the plunder, 
ar- {Wand an order was iſſued that no one ſhould paſs 
ne; I the gates without the knowledge of Mahomet 
was i Haſlen Beg. However, Mr. Hanway as, 
ſure {Wgiven the governor a regular account of the rea 
ants ralue of the goods, the better to carry on the 
Qed MWfarce, was preſented with a bill for the amount, 
who Whpayable as ſoon as the new order of affairs was 
hoſe Wiettled. The governor alſo directed that a guard 
ated {Wand horſes ſhould be provided for him and his 


attendants. 


that W Accordingly, on the 24th of January, they took 
oods Ntheir leave of the city of Aſtrabad, accompanied by 
time Wlyrza, his brothers, and two ſons. At the end of 
x for Wie firſt day's journey, one of Myrza's brothers offer- 


d to conduct Mr. Hanway to a houſe belonging 
o him in the adjacent mountain, which ſcheme 


Myr- e reſolutely declined; and in this he was con- 
ecret Wrmed by the carriers, who expreſſed their ap- 
Jan- rchenſions for his ſafety, if he complied. 

as 2 It ſeems this villain ſuppoſed our traveller 


vas ſtill poſſeſſed of ſome concealed property, 
nd having got him in his power, was — 
e 
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ed to make uſe of the opportunity which pre- 
ſented itſelf of ſtripping him of every thing, 
Finding he could not inveigle him by falſe pre- 
tences, he ſcrupled not to declare, that he would 
not ſuffer him to proceed a mile farther, unleſs 
he left his baggage, as he could not anſwer for 
his ſafety. 

This crafty veteran, whoſe perfidiouſneſs was 
exceeded by nothing but his hypocriſy, was 
playing a deep game. If the rebellion ſucceeded, 
he intended to make ſure of the baggage; if it 
failed, he wiſhed to have the merit of pleading 
his loyalty, by preſerving it for the owner. Mr. 
Hanway ſaw himſelf wholly at his mercy, and 
therefore, after having concealed every thing that 
was portable, he delivered up the reſt to him. 

Next day, our author advanced with his com- 
pany about twenty Engliſh miles, and took up 
his lodgings in the open fields. Finding that 
his conductors ſowed rebellion wherever they 
came, as the government of the ſhah was become 
very unpopular, from his tyranny and exactions, 
he determined to part with them as ſoon as poſ- 
fible. They had engaged to carry him to Bal 
fruſh, the capital of Mazandera ; but hearing 
that the admiral of the coaſt, Mahomet Khan, 
was raiſing forces to check the progreſs of the 
revolters, they were intimidated from proceeding 
to the place of their deſtination, and left him on 
the ſea coaſt, before he knew how to manage 
without their ſervices. 

After a very perilous navigation, he providen- 
tially got ſafe to Meſchedizar, and ſoon after 
waited on the admiral of the coaſt, who congra* 
tulated him on his eſcape with life, and joined 


in the aſſurances which he had received from the 


merchani 
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&- W merchants at Balfruſh, that the ſhah would make 
g. bim a compenſation for his lIoſſes. This ſerved 
re» WH to revive his dejeRed ſpirits; but next day, the 
ud rebels having advanced within a few miles of 
eſs the city, and the admiral painting the dangers 
for Wof his own fituation, as he neither was in a con- 
dition to give battle, nor dared to retreat for 
vas fear of his maſter's diſpleaſure, Mr. Hanway ſaw 
vas there was no time to be loſt, and eſcaped by one 
, Weate as the Tartars entered by another. 
fit W The diſtreſſes he now underwent would be 
ing painful to relate. Hunger, cold, fatigue, and 
Mr, che moſt eminent danger ſurrounded him; but 
and Matter various adventures, he had the good fortune 
that to arrive at Langarood, which he had left ſeven 
| weeks before; and was received by Mr. Elton 
om- with open arms, who rejoiced at his having 
eſcaped with liberty and life. 
Mr. Hanway had been twenty-three days in 


they Weaching this place, from the time he left Aftra- 
ome bad; and for fixteen days he had not taken off 
ons, Wis boots, nor enjoyed a moment's comfortable 
pol- Wepoſe. His legs and feet were much ſwelled 


and bruiſed ; and he was in want of every ne- 


ring Nreſſary. 

han, WH Being now in ſafety himſelf, his cares return- 
* the Wd for his attendants, whom he had been obliged 
ding Wo abandon to their fate. Mr. Elton immediate- 


7 ſent ſervants and horſes in queſt of them, and 
the diſaſters which befel Mr. Hanway himſelf 
rere great, the calamities which Mr. Hogg, his 
lerk, had been doomed to ſuffer, infinitely ſur- 


aſſed them. This unfortunate man was almoſt 
ngra-Wpiring of a conſumption, when he was brought 
oned FP Langarood ; he had been expoſed, for three 
n the WF3)s and as many nights, to the cold and rain, 
ban without, - 
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without food or ſhelter ; he had been five ting ane 
robbed, and at laſt tripped of his clothes, and e. 
left almoſt naked; and would infallibly have Ia! 
periſhed, had he not been relieved by the chari- Meat. 
ty of ſome derviſes, whoſe retreat in the moun- rec! 
tains he had the good fortune to diſcover, 8 

One of the Armenian ſervants, named Mat. bro 
teuſe, and his companions, did not return till en 
three weeks after, and had the good fortune to te. 
eſcape many of thoſe hardſhips. Sadoc Aga the 
had given them a. paſſport, the dictation of which s 
will give a pretty good idea of the idiom of the and 
oriental languages, as well as of Perſian arro- 

nce. © To the victorious armies be it known, 
that Matteuſe, the Armenian is here. Let him n 
not be moleſted; but live under our ſhadow.” aty 

Being recovered from his fatigues, Mr, Han- 
way ſet out for Reſhd, and after travelling ſeven 
miles, arrived at Lahijan, which is ſeated on an 
eminence, and is reckoned the moſt healthy 
town in the province of Ghilan. The rains had 
filled a large flat with water, in the centre. of 
which ſtood a grove on a moderate elevation, 
which ſerved to beautify the proſpect, and to 
render it as delightful as the ſeaſon would permit, 

Here he was received by Hadjee Zamon“, a 
man of ſenſe and authority, who loudly com- 
plained of the inhumanity of the ſhah and his 
officers. Supper being brought in, a ſeryant 
preſented a baſon of water and a towel to the 
gueſls, to waſh and dry their hands with; and 
then a kind of tea-board was ſet before each, co. 
vered with a plate of pleo, in which was a ſmall 


* Hadjee, or Sacred, is a title given to all thoſe who ha 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 


quantitf 
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quantity of minced meat mixed up with fruits 
and ſpices. Plates of comfits, ſherbet, and other 
weak liquors, were alſo ſerved up. Every viand 
in this country is ſo prepared, that it may be 
eaten with the fingers; to cut dreſſed meat is 
reckoned an abomination, 

Supper being finiſhed, warm water was 
brought in to waſh with, and then the converſa- 
tion was reſumed, This was carried on with 
great decency and attention to the ſentiments of 
the aged. It is not the richeſt man who is here 
regarded, but he who is moſt eſteemed for wiſdom 
and experience. = 

Next morning our traveller ſet forward to 
Reſhd, well pleaſed with his laſt night's enter- 
tinment ; and the following day arrived at that 
city, where he had the pleaſure to be viſited by 
two Engliſh gentlemen, and three French miſ- 
fonaries, Soon after, he paid a viſit of ceremony 
to Ordo Kouli Beg, governor of the province, 
who received him with much politeneſs, and or- 
dered a chair to be ſet for him; a mark of at- 
tention not often paid in this country, where Eu- 
ropean faſhions are little regarded. The apart- 
ment was full of people, ſeated on felts of camel's 
air. After ſome general converſation, Mr, 
Hanway related the hiſtory of his misfortunes, 
and ſoon took his leave. 

Having here provided himſelf with clothes, 
ams, mules, and horſes, he purſued his journey 
M the 26th. In the vicinity of Reſhd, are rice 
telds and plantations of mulberry-trees. The 
mountains, however, -are compoied of naked 
rocks, piled on each other to a great height, and 
be only fertility is in the vales. 


Or 
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On the 28th they paſſed the river Kizilazu 
in canoes, and ſwam over the horſes and mule; 
but the rapidity of the ſtream rendered this ven 
dangerous. As they aſcended ' the mountaing, 
they found the climate much altered ; and the 
wind blowing freſh, they were obliged to dif- 
mount and lead their cattle along the narro th 
paths among the precipices. The rocks here a. qu 
moſt roſe perpendicular from the river. | hi! 
Continuing their progreſs over the mountains ce 
on the 1ſt of March they came to the great plain w. 
of Caſbin, then covered deep in ſnow, which - {ct 
flected ſuch brightneſs from its ſurface as pain rec 
fully affected the organs of ſight. The village ed 
in this plain are built in ſuch a manner, tha ter 
half the tenement is under the ſurface of th ma 
earth, and the roof is raiſed into a cone, the be ed 
ter to carry off the ſnow. That night they lodg-Wh wo 
ed in a ruined ſtable; and next day reſumed be 
their journey before ſun riſing. wor 
Wben Mr. Hanway arrived at Caſbin, & I 
waited on Hadjee Abdulcrim, the prin cini whi 
merchant in the town, who provided him with nue 
handſome lodging, and told him that it was ia-Wcloſ 
poſſible to proceed farther at preſent, on accountln cun 
of the ſnow. this 
The houſes of Caſbin are almoſt wholly ſub- free 
terraneous, and many of the gardens are below pa 
the level of the adjacent lands, to facilitate t- gro 
conveyance of water to them. In general the ftan 


build with unburnt brick, and uſe a ſtrong The 
ment of lime. Their habitations are flat roofed, and 
and conſiſt of two diviſions within an incloſo ten- 
of mud. In the exterior court is a ſpaciou dow 


room, called the Aviam, open on one fide, ant 


ſupported by pillars, where the men * 
2 ell 
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their buſineſs; and behind this is the haram, or 
es; women's apartment. Niches in the walls ſupply 
en the place of tables. The floors are covered with 
ing large carpets, and large pieces of felt are uſed by 
toe way of cuſhionss. 
di. Mr. Hanway was handſomely entertained by 
ron the Hadjee on the 3d of March. His hoſt en- 
. quiring how he liked Perſia, our traveller told 
| him the diſaſters he had met with; when he re- 
uns ceived the comfortable aſſurance, that the ſhah 
lang} would do him juſtice; but gave a pathetic de- 
n. ſeription of the miſery to which the country was 
ain : reduced; and inſtanced Caſbin, which was reduc- 
age ed from twelve thouſand houſes to leſs than a 
tha tenth of that number. Mr. Hanway ſenſibly re- 
the marked, that when the ſovereign had accompliſh- _ 
bet ed his deſighs, there was reaſon to ſuppoſe, he 
odg N would alter his ſyſtem ; for that it never could 
mel be his purpoſe to deſtroy his people, as that 
would be annihilating his own conſequence. 
„bee In Caſhin is a palace built by Nadar Shah, 
cipui which Mr, Hanway viſited. It has a long ave- 
ith af nue of lofty trees before the entrance, and is in- 
im- cloſed by a wall about a mile and a half in cir- 
dont cumference, with only one entrance. Within 
this area are four large ſquares, adorned with 
ſub - trees, fountains, and running ſtreams. The 
pelo apartments are raiſed about tix feet from the 
e the ground; and the aviam, or open hall, which 


they frands in the centre, ſhuts in with folding doors. 
ig e The rooms are ornamented in the Italian tafte, 
zofed, MW and the ceilings are embelliſhed with moral ſen- 


tences, arranged in ſquares, Moſt of the win- 
dows are compoſed of painted glaſs, in which 
the figures are drawn in proper ſhades, and ex- 
cuted with great felicity of deſign. 

Yor, XIII. | # The 
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The haram makes a magnificent appearance; 
and i is quite ſeparated from the other parts of the 

lace, by a wall of its own. The rooms are 
2 nely decorated, and the whole is refreſhed with 
fountains, and adorned with elegant and ©xPets hi 
five embelliſhments, he 

Near the haram is the eunuchs' apartment, th 
remarkable only for. its having . but one door, 
Here are likewiſe ſome old apartments built by 
Shah Abas, in which are ſome. indifferent pics 
tures, by European artiſts. . T1 

The city of Caſbin is fortified by a wall and for 
turrets. bY is famous in hiſtory for having been ba 
one of the chief cities of the ancient Parthia, the 
reſidence of many of the Perſian kings, and the 20 
burial place of Hephaftion, the favourite of 
Alexander the Great. However, the greateſt W þ; 
part of this once-celebrated, place was now in po 
ruins. : 

On the 11th of March, the ſnow being chiefly Il b. 
diſſolved, and the weather warm, Mr, Hanway W 
ſet out with a caravan, that was carrying money to WW He 
Shiras, under a guard of eight hundred Afghans. tio 
As he advanced, ſcarcely any thing met his view he 
but ruin and devaſtation, which was the more pi- ca- 
tiable, in a climate and ſoil naturally good, be 

In Perſia it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom for the 
military to pillage wherever they go, or at leaſt I art 
to compel the natives to furniſh them with what- | 
ever they want. This hard treatment ſteels the the 
hearts of the peaſants againſt the calls of huma- A! 
nity. They defend their property by barricado- po! 


ing their houſes, and conſider every ſtranger as à 
foe, by which means the innocent ſuffer, as well I far 
as the guilty, an, 


Mi. 1 
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Mr. Hanway at length diſcovered that all his 
perſian fellow travellers were in the cuftody of a 
a meſſenger, One of them, who was a native of 
the eaſtern parts of Perfia, particularly attracted 
his notice. He was almoſt black; and appre- 
hended himſelf to be in conſiderable danger from 
the reſentment of the ſhah. Being of a commu- 
nicative diſpoſition, and finding that our author 
was an European, he freely ſpoke his ſentiments, 

J am come from Iſpahan,“ ſaid he, where 
] have been two years engaged in raiſing forces 
for the ſhah; and, in return tor my ſervices, he 
has lately extorted four thouſand crowns from 
me, and I am now under the dread of ſome other 
act of violence. It is no unuſual thing for my 
maſter to ſend for a man, in order to ſtrangle 
him ; and, for my part, I ſhould be glad to com- 
pound for a ſevere beating.” 

This priſoner endeavoured to learn a prayer by 
heart; which, if he repeated right in the prefence 
of the ſhah, he ſaid, it would divert his wrath. 
He had alſo another ſpell, which was the repeti- 
tion of ten particular letters of the alphabet as 
he entered the royal tent, cloſing a finger at 
each, and keeping bis fiſt clenched till he came 
before the throne; when he was ſuddenly to 
open his hands, and by the diſcharge of his magie 
artillery, to ſubdue his ſovereign's reſentment. 

It is aſtoniſhing to ſee in how many inſtances 
the Perſians demonttrate the higheſt ſuperſtition. 
Almoſt every motion of the body is conſidered as 
pollefled of magic power. 

Sneezing is held a happy omen; and they 
fancy that falling meteors are the blows of the 
angels on the heads of the deyils. Cats are held 


in great eſteem, and dogs are proportionably de- 
L2 


teſted, 
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teſted. The Turks, however, are not behind 
hand with them in ſuperſtitious folly. In' the 
reign of Shah Abas, the grand ſeignior ſent to 
deſire that he would not ſuffer any of his ſubject 
to dreſs in green, which colour belonged to the 
prophet and his deſcendants. Shah Abas, who 
was a man of an enlightened mind, returned 
this bumorous anſwer: That if the grand ſeignior 
would prevent the dogs from watering the'graſ 
in Turkey, he would comply with his requeſt. 
On the 17th, they began to approach the camp, 
and already fell in with the advanced guard. 
As they drew near the place where they expe&- 
ed to find their doom, the fears of the Perſian 
convoy increaſed, and they took leave of our au- 
thor with heavy hearts. Their conductor, on 
wiſhing them to get on quickly, was aſked, why 
he haſtened them; “ for, doſt thou not know,” 
ſaid one of them, © that, to condemned perſons, 
every hour of life is precious?” 

Mr. Hanway having ſent forward his inter- 
preter to the ſhah's miniſter, appointed for the 
reception of ſtrangers, to receive inſtructions; on 
the 20th, pitched his tent near the royal ſtandatd, 
and had the ſatisfaction of hearing that the re- 
bellion of Aſtrabad was ſuppreſſed. But he had 
not been long in this fituation, before a loaded 
piece, accidentally going off in his tent, had very 
near deprived him of lite; nor was he free from 
apprehenſion of being called to an account for 
the danger in which this involuntary bufinels 
had involved others, particularly as it happened 
ſo near to the royal refidence. However, it 
paſſed with no very ſerious conſequences to an 
one, | 


Haying 
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he was received with many marks of civility, in- 
vited to dinner, and made comfortable, by the 
aſſurance that juſtice ſhould be done him. Mean- 
while he delivered his petition into the chan» 
cery ; and had the pleaſure to hear that it was 
believed, his majeſty would pardon the Perſians 
who had accompanied him from Caſbin, as a 
compliment to him. 

In a few days, the royal ſtandard was taken 
down, as a fignal for ſtriking the tents, and the 
whole army moved with great regularity, and 
again encamped about two leagues and a half 
diſtance. 

Soon after our traveller received a decree, by 


which it was ordered, that he ſhould deliver in 


the particulars of his lofles, in writing, to Behbud 
Khan, the general in Attrabad, who had orders 
to reſtore whatever part of the goods might be 
found, and to pay the deficiency, out of the ſe- 
queſtered eftates of the rebels, to the laſt farthing. 
As this laid him under the neceſſity of returning 
to Aſtrabad, it was not quite what he wiſhed for, 
but he thought it prudent to acquieſce. | 
Mr. Hanway being now made eaſy on the ſub- 
ject of his loſs, amuſed himſelf with taking a 
ride round the Perſian camp. The. tents of the 
miniſters and officers were pitched in front, near 
that of the ſhah, and occupied a conſiderable 
ſpace. The pavilion, in which his majeſty uſual- 
ly fat to give audience, was of an oblong form, 
ſupported by three poles, adorned at the top with 
gilt balls. It had no appearance of appropriate 
magnificence, and the front was always open, 
even in the moſt unfavourable weather. The 
roof was covered with cotton cloth, lined with 
L3 clouded 


Having paid his reſpects to Muſtapha Khan, 


| „ 
8 
| 
1 
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clouded filk. On the floor were ſpread carpets, bi 
on which the ſhah ſometimes ſat croſs-legged, A 
and ſometimes he indulged himſelf with a ſofa. , pe 


At a diſtance behind were the monarch's pri- 
vate tents, where he retired to his meals; and 
almoſt contiguous were the tents of his ladies, 
ſeparated from each other by curtains. The 
boundaries of the ſhah's quarter were occupied 
by his eunuchs and female ſlaves; and almoſt 
the whole incloſure was ſurrounded by a ftrong 
fence of net-work, guarded by a nightly patrole, 
that exerciſed ſeverity againſt all intruders. 

The camp market was about half a mile in 
extent. It conſiſted of tents ranged like the 
houſes in a ſtreet, where all kinds of proviſions 
and articles of convenience were ſold. An oth- 
cer ſuperintends this diſtrict of the camp, and 
Tides up and down, to preſerve peace and order, 


All the dealers are under the protection of ſome ba, 
of the courtiers, who are themſelves the principal pin 
ſpeculators in grain, by which they make vaſt in 
profits. |  Wcp 

The ſhah had about fixty women, and abont Wl der 
the ſame number of eunuchs. When he changed mo 
his ſtation, he was preceded by running footmen, 1 
chanters, and a watch guard, that ſpread a mile WW me 
or two, to give notice of their maſter's approach, ¶ tio 
and to warn the people from intruding. How- Pre 
ever, when he travelled without his women, this IM fine 
precaution was not attended to, and his ſubjects IO ?cc: 
were allowed to approach him. His women, and bon 
other ladies of diſtinction, rode aſtride on white Jom 
horſes, or were carried on camels in a kind of dre 
elegant panniers. Women of inferior rank mixed f 
among the crowd; but not without a linen veil it 


oyer their faces, particularly thoſe of Perſian 
birth, 
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, WH birth, who are very ſcrupulous in this reſpect. 


x About one female to ten males is the uſual pro- 
| ion in the thah's camp. 

- The horſe furniture belonging to Nadir was to 
d the laſt degree expenſive. He had four ſets of 
p, it, one mounted with pearls, another with rubies, 
e a third with emeralds, and a fourth with dia- 
d monds of great magnitude, The immenſe value 
| of thoſe trappings could only be equalled by the 
g barbarous taſte in which they were executed, In 


e, Wl 2 vifit to Muftapha Khan, our traveller offered to 
get a complete ſet of horſe furniture made up in 

in Europe for the ſhah, which would infinitely ſur- 
ne paſs the workmanſhip of ſuch as he poſſeſſed; 
ns dat the khan, perfectly knowing his maſter's tem- 
h- per, replied, © the ſhah has not patience enough 
nd to wait till they are finiſhed.” . 
er. The officers, and even the ſoldiers, ſeem to 
ne bave a pride in the ſplendor of their horſes trap- 
al pings; and, indeed, their accoutrements and arms 
aſt in general are very rich. It ſeems to be a prin- 

aeiple of policy in the monarch, to keep his army 
nt dependant, by encouraging them to expend their 
ed money in articles of vanity. POEM 

Muſtapha Khan, one of the beſt and greateſt 
men in the Perſian court, ſhewed ſo much atten- 
ton to Mr. Hanway, that, out of gratitude, he 
preſented him with a gold repeating watch, ſome 
fine cloth, and filk. The chief at firſt declined 
accepting them ; but at laſt, being prevailed on to 
honour our traveller ſo far, he made a return in 
lome jewels, which had once decorated the head- 
dreſs of an Indian. The principal jewel conſiſted 
ol a large ſapphire ſet in gold, and encompaſſed 
wich diamonds, 


On 
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On the 27th of March, Mr. Hanway left the . 
Perſian camp, and had two ſoldiers aſſigned for br 
his protection. They now took a different route; ri 
and had everywhere the melancholy proſpect of ſu 
vaſt tracks of land, of the richeſt ſoil, lying waſte, ap 
and towns and villages, once populous and hand- th 
tome, reduced to ruin and deſolation. tha 
Next day, in the vicinity of an inacceſſible fro 
mountain, they diſcovered five perſons, who put W mo 
themſelves into a threatening poſture, which gave of 
our author ſome uneaſineſs. The ſoldiers entered WM fr 
into a parley with one of them, and purchaſed a ſof 
ſtolen horſe, belonging to the party of marauders, W app 
who, it ſeems, were intimidated from attacking WW thei 
Mr. Hanway, by the reputation which the Euro- cure 
peans poſſeſs for their dexterity in the uſe of fire- MW who 
arms. From this adventure, our author had no mer 
very exalted opinion of the reliance he could Wants 
place on his military guard. their 
On the 29th, they aſcended the ſummit of 2 Wemp] 
very high mountain, where they found the air ſo The 
extremely ſubtle and piercing, that it was with Mere] 
difficulty they could breathe. Deſcending, how- MWthey 
ever, into the valley, they enjoyed a very different Wmafic 
climate, and Abar appeared before them with at Wto gr 
enchanting aſpect. But this city had ſufferadl{manc 
like the reft, and it was with difficulty the) Hfwer. 
could procure a lodging in it. by N 
The mountains, over which their direct road 
lay, being ſtill covered with ſnow, they were 
obliged to take a circuitous route, and in th 
ſpace of four leagues, they had occafion to crob 
a branch of the Kizilazan no leſs than fixty-fiwe 
times. This 'river was about thirty feet wide 
and between two and three deep: the ſtream 


was rapid, and the bottom ſtony and W 
* 
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Aſter a journey of ten hours, they arrived at a 

deſolate caravanſary, where they found nothirg 

but water; but fome hoſpitable inhabitants of a 
village they bad previouſly paſſed through, had 
( WY ſupplied them with proviſions. Next day, on 
„approaching the mountains that cover Ghilan, 
- WH they found the reflection of the ſun ſo ſtrong, 

that it was with difficulty they ſaved themſelves 
e from the ſcorching heat. At length, being al- 
it WW moſt exhauſted, they came in fight of the village 
e of Arſevil, which being barricadoed with large 
ol Wl fir trees, except one narrow paſlage, excited a 
2 Wy ſoſpicion that it was in a ftate of rebellion. This 
is, Wl apprehenfion, however, was ſoon relieved, by 
ng Wl their learning that the inhabitants had thus ſe- 
ro- cured themtelves from the couriers of the ſhah, 
re- W who ſeize their borſes, and ride them without 
no Wmercy. They gave our traveller and his attend- 
uld Wants a kind reception; but in two hours after 

their arrival, eight couriers arrived, well-armed, 
f 2 Wenployed on fome miſſion for their ſovereign. 
Theſe conricrs exerciſe many ads of wanton 
vith Ncruelty, and think the authority under which 
ow- Whey act is ſufficient to protect them. The poſt- 
rent Wmaſiers, who ſupply them with horſes, are ſubject 
b an Wo grievous oppreſſions, and have frequently de- 
fetel Mmands made on them beyond what they can an- 

wer. One of theſe contractors being charged 
by Nadir with diſappointing his couriers, made 
dis bold reply: For every ten horſes, in my 
ower, you fend me twenty couriers; and a man 


a thoWbad better die at once than live to ſerve a raſcal.” 
 croWWith this be immediately ftabbed bimſelf. The 
y-hroitah exclaimed, © Save him! he is a brave fel- 
wide!“ but humanity was now too late: the 


{reals 
1. 


Aſie 


round was mortal. | 
While 
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While in this village, Mr. Hanway had the 
pain to ſee ſome youths, inveſted- with milita 
power, ſtriking old men, whoſe aſpect entitled 
them to reverence, for trivial omiſſions, or for nd 
fault whatever. His Armenian ſervants ſeemed 
defirons to imitate their example; but he 6 
ſtrained them, by the aſſurance, that they ſhould 
ſuffer renfold puniſhment if they injured any one. 
After croſſing a high mountain, they deſcended 
into a pleaſant and fruitful valley. Spring had 
already ſtrewed the ground with her fineſt bloom; 
and the brightneſs of the iky, together with the 
pictureſque appearance of the country, filled the 
mind with the moſt pleaſing ideas. The rivet 
Kizilazan meandered through this delicious ſpot, 
and the moſt beautiful woods and lawns diverks 
fied the ſcene. 
How happy, ſays Mr. Hanway, might Perſia be, 
did not a general depravity of manners involve het 
inhabitants'in ſuch inextricable confuſion ! But 
how much happier ſill are thoſe countries, thougl 
under a lefs favourable ſky, which enjoy a mil 
government, and whoſe inhabitants are inſpiret 
with ſentiments of true religion and virtue, which 
alone can blunt the edge of thoſe ills to which 
mankind are univerſally ſubject! | 
On the 1& of April, Mr. Hanway paſſed th 
defiles of the mountains, which guard the pre 
vince of Ghilan, and next day arrived at Reſhd 
where he had the pleaſure of meeting ſome d 
his friends. On the 5th, he reached Langarood 
where he once more found himſelf happy in tht 
ſociety of Mr. Elton and the French mithonarie 
Though near the ſcene of his former ſuffer 
ings, and obliged to -have intercourſe with ſom 


of thoſe who bad contributed to his diſaſte 
| wi 
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with a mind ſuperior to revenge, he indulged 
that Chriſtian N which alone can ſecure 
tranquillity, and render the mind happy when 
it turns on itſelf. | 

Mr. Hanway was here vifited by a Perfian 
prieſt, in company with Shahverdie Beg. They 
entertained bim with ſeveral quotations from 
their poets, particularly in regard to love and 
women; and expretled themſelves on this ſubject 
with great delicacy. The prieſt, or mullah, ob- 
ſerved, that though, their laws allowed of four 
wives, beſides concubines, he conſidered that man 
as the moſt virtuous, who confined himſelf to 
one; while, on the other hand, he regarded celi- 
bacy as a crime againſt nature. 

The Perſians may marry for a ſtipulated time, 
and after that is expired, both parties are at li- 
berty; but if the woman proves pregnant, the 
man is obliged to ſupport her for a year, and if 
ſhe produces a male child, it belongs to the fa- 
ther; but if a female, ſhe retains the excluſive 
right to it. Even legitimate marriage does not 
ſeem to entitle the women to any diſtinguiſhed 
privileges; for they are conſidered as little more 
Nay creatures formed for the pleaſure of their 
ords, 

The women of Ghilan are fair and handſome, 
They have black eyes and hair; and they darken 
the former by art. They are generally low in 


MW ſtature, and have delicate features. The children 


of both ſexes have fine complexions; but the 


boys ſoon contract a tawney hue. 


The women here are very induftrious, and are 
frequently employed in the toils of agriculture, 
on which occaſions they do not always conceal 
their faces with a veil, When women of rank, 

however, 
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however, go abroad, they are not only veiled, but 
have a ſervant to clear the way for them; and 
it is reckoned the greateſt mark of unpoliteneſ 
to look at them“. 

The Perſians are much werd by ſhew and 
external parade. Hence tome of the European 
factors have carried their oſtentation to the mot 
ridiculous pitch. Perhaps this conduct is politic 
among a people who are ſwayed by appearances; 
but it ſeems in ſome caſes to be carried too far. 

The province of Ghilan is partly ſurrounded 
by mountains, and has many difficult paſſes, for 
which reaſon it is not eaſily kept in ſubjeQion, 
Reſhd, the capital, was formerly reckoned a mof 
inſalubrious ſituation, from the thickneſs of the 
woods which ſurrounded it; but ſome of theſe 
have been cleared, and the place is no longer ſo 
fatal to life. 'The whole province however is 
marſhy ; and it is -obſerved by the natives, that 
only women, ' mules, and poultry enjoy health, 
which may polhbly ariſe from the confinement 
to which they are generally ſubject. 

But though the climate is unpropitious, the ſoil 
is rich, and produces exuberant crops. Fruits of 
all kinds are very plentiful; but the grapes; for 
want of cultivation, are but indifferent. Indeed, 
molt of the fruits are unfavourable to the health 
of ſtrangers, particularly the peaches and figy 
which partake of the pernicious moiſture of the 
ſoil. 

Having taken care to provide himſelf a proper 
armed guard, on the Iſt of May, Mr, Hanway let 


* How ſingular do the cuſtoms of ſome countries appear 
when contraſted wich thoſe of others! An European lady would 
ſeldom 80 abroad, it ſhe did not hope to attract notice. Yet 
vanity is characteriſtie of the ſex in every country. ; 

ou 
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it Wont for Aftrabad. The firſt evening they were 
ad Wh benighted, and loft in a wood, though they had 
7 W ſucceſſively procured ſeveral guides, who aban- 

doned them through fear. In this dilemma they 
ad advanced towards a light, where they found a 
n Whouſe barricadoed with trees. In vain did they 
of Woſe their entreaties with the owner to conduct 
tie them to Radizar : they were obliged to break 
s: Minto his houſe by force, and to carry him with 
f. chem in a rope. Unwarrantable as this conduct 
led may appear, it is conſonant to the practice in this 
for N diſtracted country; and they took care to reward 
on, lim for his ſervides, 7 they were involun- 
oft Witary. 
the Next day they 3 the province of Mazan- 
deran. On the 4th; their cattle were attacked 
by a large wolf; but being driven off by the 
guard, the ſavage contented himſelf with killing 
cow. Soon after they fell in with a detach- 
tent of fifty ſoldiers; the commander of whom 
ourteouſly offered his ſeryice to guard them. 
en men were accepted, and the officer was 
omplimented with cloth for a coat. 
As they advanced farther into this eite 
hich greatly reſembles Ghilan in its ſoil, cli- 
ate, and productions, the peaſants began to 
row daring, and one of them ſeized the com- 
nander of their troop by the throat. As it is 
angerons to proceed to extremities, Mr. Han- 
ay recommended forbearance, and even with- 
rew from the houſe aſſigned for their lodgings 
da tent in the open air that he might not in- 
mmode the women and children belonging to 
e family. Such attentive humanity 1s very 
miable in any perſon, and probably was little 
| "ak among the people of this country. How- 
L. XIII. M ever, 
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ever, night drawing on, he found himſelf in 3 
very bad neighbourhood ; for theſe villagers hay- 
ing engaged in the late rebellion, began to be *! 


apprehenſive that the ftrangers were ſent to ſeize 4 
them, and took to their arms, but ſoon retired, - 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring mountains Ml ?” 
were equally diſaffected, and ſeveral horſemen WM -* 
poured down into the village in the night, ng * 
doubt, with a view of plundering them; but find: he 
ing Mr. Hanway and his party prepared, the ; 
returned without attempting any thing. It wa 1 
evident they were conſidered as extremely rich; fer 
for the natives would not be perſuaded, but that * 
all the braſs buttons on their clothes were ſolid 4 
old. | 
: As ſoon as it was day, they left this unpleaſant * 
fituation, under a hot ſun, which the Perſiam bes 
ſeemed little to regard. During the heat of the * 
day, however, they took ſhelter in a wood, tt : 
ſolving in future to travel only in the cool. A 50. 
they approached towards Amul, the country ap- * 
peared ſtill more pleaſant. This city ſtands ay me. 
the foot of Mount Taurus, and is waſhed by * 
fine river, over which there is a bridge of twelr [ 
arches. | Am 


The Perſians have a tradition, that if any , 
vernor or commander paſſes this bridge on horle * 
back, he will ſoon be deprived of his office, . the 
not of his life. On this account, though tit 


ſtream is very rapid, the natives generally ford it * 

and, as our author did not chuſe to be regards F h 
4 g 

as a perſon excluded from the common bounty on 


of heaven, he thought proper to gratify opinil the 
ſo far as to alight, and lead his horſe over d bio- 
fated bridge, 


He p Mat 
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1 Here are the ruins of an old fortreſs, which 
appears to have been very ſtrong and regular for 
Perſia; And likewiſe a ftone palace, in which 
1% Shah Abas often refided, which commands a 


red pleaſant proſpect, and is well contrived for cool- 
1! BY neſs and convenience. In the garden are cypreſs 
nen trees of extraordinary ſize and height. | 
. In this city our traveller met with a writer 
N belonging to Mahomet Khan, who, after detail- 
ney ing the particulars of 'the late rebellion, invited 
Wy him to a concert of muſic. One inſtrument re- 
j 


ſembled a flute, another a guitar, and a third 

Cold a kettle-drum; to the muſic of which an old 

man and two boys ſang and danced. Dancing is 

conſidered in this country as mean and ignoble, 

and is practiſed by none except ſuch as make a 

the trade of it 'for hire. It ſeemed principally to 
conſiſt in geſticulation. 

To entertain Mr. Hanway to the beſt of his 
power, the writer then ſent for a prieſt celebrated. 
for his voice; but neither the vocal nor inftru- 
mental muſic had much charms for an European 
ear, | 
In the evening of the gth, Mr. Hanway left 
Amul, and travelled through a delightful coun- 
try till they reached Balfruſh, the capital, where 
he learned additional circamftances relative to 
the fate of the rebels. Among the reft, he was 
told, that the governor appointed by Sadoc Aga 
being ſeized, had holes cut in his fleſh, and 
lighted candles put into them, in which ſhocking 
condition the unhappy chief was led naked about 
— 3 place, till be expired with loſs of 

00d, | | | 

A day or two after Mr. Hanway paid a viſit to 
Mahomet Khan, who had a delighful refidence 
M 2 a few 
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a few miles from the eity. It was far from being 
ſuperb ; but the adjacent woods and rivulets gave 
it an air of charming ſimplicity, beyond the fineſt 
ſtrokes of art. In the area before the houſe, 
one hundred and fifty men were drawn up under 
arms, in double. lines, to receive the gueft. Our 
author alighted from his horſe at a ſmall diftance, 
and advanced towards the khan with the uſual 
ſalutation, He was fitting in the aviam, or 
outer court, and received him with many expreſ. 
ſions of kindneſs; and, as a proof of his regard, 


- releaſed a man that was tied and condemned to be 


beaten ; adding, that he did this purely to honour 
his viſiter, | 

Our traveller made this chief a preſent of ſome 
fine cloths, and a caſe of choice liquors, of which 
he was immoderately fond. Having prevailed 
on his gueſt to tarry all night, he ordered poultry 
and a ſheep to be killed. Reſolving to ſhew him 
ſuch attention as would wipe off the ſtain of his 
former ill treatment; for which he condeſcended 
to make an apology. 

After dinner, muſic and dancers were ſent for, 
who tortured the nerves of our author the whole 
evening with their noiſe and geſticulation. When 
the dancing men finiſhed, they preſented Mr, 
Hanway with an orange, which was a civil in- 
timation that they expected a recompence for 
their trouble, 

This entertainment being over, the khan in- 
vited him to drink brandy with him, and ex- 
prefled his aſtoniſhment, when he found that an 
European and a Chriſtian was not fond of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors. The khan, 'and his friends, indeed, 
ſhewed no reluctance in this reſpect; and after 


Mr, Hanway retired, it is probable they finite 
c 
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o Wl the firong waters he had preſented him with. 
5e The uſual mode is for each perſon to have a plate 
{t of ſweetmeats before him, and to drink their li- 
e WT quor out of tea-cups, till they drop with intoxi- 
er cation, ; ; 
ur Next morning, Mr. Hanway viewed the monu- 
x, ment of the Khan's favourite wife, who had lately 
al been buried in an adjoining wood. It had an 
or epitaph, in which the trite ſentiment was repeat- 
eſ- ed, of comparing life to a flower, that bloſſoms in 
rd, the ſpring, attains the full luſtre of beauty in the 
be W ſummer, begins to wither and decline in autumn, 
zur and when winter comes on, is liable to be blown 
to the ground by every guſt of wind, where it lies 
me and rots. 
ich Mr. Hanway now left Balfruſh, and proceeded 
led on his journey through a fine country to Allea- 
Itry WM bad, which has a palace of mean appearance, but 
him WM delightfully ſituated. The moſt capital work of 
art in this vicinity is the cauſeway, built by Shah 
Abas the Great, which extends from Keſkar, in 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the Caſpian, to Aſtrabad, 
and beyond it; compriſing, in the whole, an ex- 
tent of three hundred Engliſh miles. It is raiſed 
in the middle, with ditches on each fide, and, in 
ſome parts, is twenty yards broad. In ſome places 
it is bordered with a thick wood, whoſe luxuri- 
E branches afford a delightful ſhelter to travel- 
ers. | WW 
At Sari, the next ſtage, are four temples of the 
Guebres, or worſhippers of fire, who formerly poſ- 
leſſed all this coaſt. Theſe religious edifices are 
rotundas about fifty feet in diameter, raiſed to a 
point of near one hundred and twenty feet in 


height, and are formed of the moſt durable ma- 
terlals. 


M3 Continuing 
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Continuing their route to Aſhreff, they hadaview Wt. 
of the mountain Demoan, on which, the Perfiang de 
ſay, the ark reſted, while the Armenians aſcribe tha pa 
honour to Mount Ararat, which in clear weather as 
is alſo viſible on the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian, Wl di 
At Aſhreff, they ſaw a celebrated palace of Wl va 
Shah Abas, the moſt magnificent of any on the 
coaſt of the Caſpian Sea. Over the entrance are ¶ cot 
the arms of Perſia, a lion with the ſun riſing be- Wcir 
hind him, emblematic of the ſtrength and glory lig! 
of this empire. Within the gate is a long ave- Wide: 
nue, on each fide of which are thirty apartments Wiiia: 
for guards. The next gate opens into a garden, Wple: 
through which runs a ftream of limpid water, C 
that falls in ſeveral caſcades, with a baſon and 
fountain at each. | 

In an adjacent building is a, princely aviam, 
painted with gold flowers on a blue ground, and 
containing ſeveral portraits, by a Dutch artiſt, of 
no very maſterly execution. On the ſides of the 
aviam are ſeveral ſmall apartments, and behind 
them other waterfalls that pour down the ſides 
of a ſteep mountain clothed with wood. 

The garden is chiefly laid out in walks, 'bot- 
dered with rows of pines, orange, and other fruit 
trees. Beyond this is another garden, which 
ſeems to be conſidered as ſacred ground, as they 
were not permitted to enter it. | 

They next viſited a banqueting houſe, dedi- 
cated to a grandſon of Ali; and, out of refpett to 
this place, they were deſired to leave their 1wor 
at the door. The ſolemnity with which our al 
thor was introduced here, inſpired at firſt a kind 
of awe; but it was ſoon exchanged to contempt 
on ſeeing the room adorned with ſuch painting 
as could only pleaſe a yoluptuous Mahometan. 


The 
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They were then ſhewn another houſe and gar- 
den, in which was a ſtately dome, whoſe top was 
painted, and the walls covered with Dutch tiles, 
as far as the gallery. On an eminence, at ſome 
diſtance, ſtood a building, intended for an obſer- 
vatory. 

The whole ſtructure commands the view ofa fine 
country and of the Caſpian Sea, In ſhort, every 
circuraſtance conſpires to render this place de- 
lightful, and filled our author with many pleaſing 
ideas; but the wretchedneſs of the people con- 
ſtantly recurred to his thoughts, and damped the 
pleaſure he felt from a view of the country. 

On the 15th, they left Aſhreff, and on the way 
met a courier from Myrza Mahomet, to beſeech 
Mr. Hanway to haſten his journey, and uſe his 
Intereſt, to ſave his life. As they approached the 
city of Aſtrabad, they met ſeveral armed horſe- 
men, carrying home the peaſants, whoſe eyes had 
been put out for taking a part in the late rebel- 
lion, Near the entrance of the city, on each fide, 
as a ſtone pyramid, full of niches, which were 
billed with human heads that made a moſt ghaſtly 
ppearance. 

On entering Aſtrabad for the ſecond time, 
Mr. Hanway found it a ſcene of miſery and deſo- 
ation, That day the eyes of thirty perſons had 
deen ſcooped out, four had been beheaded, and 


e burnt alive; two hundred women had been 
Wiſhed the city, one hundred and fifty of whom 
a been ſold to the ſoldiers as ſlaves. 


When Mr. Hanway was introduced to Behbud, 
e king's general, he found him ſurrounded by 
didiers, and employed in judging and condemn- 
ls the ng happy inſurgents. After the firſt com- 
iments, our author delivered the ſhah's decree, 
| | which 
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which was received with every mark of reſpeR, 
and given to the ſecretary to read. A ſpeedy 
compliance with it was promiſed, and Mr. Hand 
way was then entertained with ſweetmeats, and 
large white mulberries, which are a delicious 
fruit. During this repaſt, the priſoners were re- 
moved, and : ſecretary made a complimental 
ſpeech on the utility of merchants, who ought, 
for their ſervices to kings and countries, to be 
protected by all parties, and injured by none. 
Sadoc Aga, who had a principal hand in Mr. 
Hanway's misfortunes, was then brought before 
the tribunal. When our author ſaw hitn before, 
he was a youth of more than common vivacity, 
was richly dieſſed, well armed, and full of mirth, 
What a change now appeared! His garb waz 
mean, his eyes were deprived of fight, he drooped 
is head, even the tone of his voice was altered, 
he general told him he muſt pay for our travel- 
ler's goods, and enquired how they had been diſ- 
poſed of. © All I know of them,“ ſaid he, © 1s 
that they were taken by Mahomet Haſſan, and b 
him diftributed to the people. Wonld to God! 
that Mahomet Haſſan, and his whole houſe, had 
been buried deep in the earth, ere J had heard bi 
name! And how can I refund? I have nothing 
left, but this mean garb you ſee on my back; ant 
this, indeed, is more than ſufficient); for, after yo! 
have deprived me of my fight, of what value! 
life to me ?” | | 
This feeling ſpeech was accompanied with thi 
emotion, natural to a daring ſpirit : it ought 8 
have melted the tyrant; but to filence him, 
cru ll, ordeied the miſerable man to be ſtruck o 
the n.wvuth, „ hich was done with ſuch violen 
that the blood guined out. 840 
2 1 
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Sadoc Aga being removed, Myrza Mahomet 
was brought in, loaded with wooden fetters, and 
a heavy triangular wooden collar about his neck. 
Mr. Hanway might then. have retorted the 
wrongs he had received, had he been a brute ; but 
he was a man, and a Briton, and wounded with. 
the piteons objects before his eyes, his heart was 
at, too full to bear the fight any longer. 
de He then viſited Mahomet Huſſein Khan, whoſe 
ſon had been governor of Aſtracan before the re- 
Mr. bellion, and who had been charged with the mur- 


fore der of Shah Toœhmas, the laſt legitimate ſovereign 
ofe, Wot Perſia. He aſſured Mr. Hanway that his bufi- 
city, Nueſs ſhould be expedited according to the ſhah's 
irth, Norder, and obſerved, © I am charged with a par- 
was Wicular commiſſion to execute puniſhment on the 
oped pedels. I muſt do that for which I know I ſhall 
ered, Me damned. To-morrow is a day of blood; I 


nll make them pay you, though I pull the money 
ut of their throats.” _ | 
This was too much for hnmanity to hear: Mr. 


God cody intention. The unhappy rebels had aQed, 
e, hadkideed, as if they meant to devote themſelves to 
ard biin; yet an oppoſition to ſuch execrable tyranny 
othing=ted only more ſtrength and wiſdom to give it 
k ; ant e ſtamp of glory. | 
ter jo Next day, eight Turcoman Tartars being tak- 
value were brought into the city, on which the ge- 
al expreſſed great ſatisfaction, obſerving, that 
ay niches in the pyramid, called by his own 
me, were yet unfilled. In Perſia a malefactor 
xecuted with little ceremony; he kneels, and, 
mMouncing his creed.“ There is but one God, 
omet is his prophet, and Ali his friend,” his 
«is ſtruck off with a ſcimeter. 

When 


ith th! 
181 ght 0 
him, 

rock 0 
violen 
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mway was incapable of thanking him for this 
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When Mr. Hanway waited on Nazeer Az, 
who had been his firmeſt friend, he expreſſed great 
ſatisfaction at ſeeing him alive, after the dangen 
they had both run through. This perſon had been 
well remunerated by the ſhah for the ſervics 
he had rendered him during the rebellion. 

In a few days after, Mr, Hanway was informed 
that Captain Woodroofe was arrived in the bay 
of Aſtrabad, and Nazeer Agaadviſed him, by letter, 
that, as ſeveral of the hordes were ſtill in arms, it 
might be dangerous for him to truſt his property 
on board the ſhip. Our author thanked him far 
his care; but affecting ſecurity, as the beſt mean 
of preventing danger; he returned for anſwer, 

that the great guns would deliver them from the 
danger of the moſt numerous aſſailants that might 
have the termerity to attack the veſſel. 
| On the 21ſt, Myrza Mahomet delivered to Mr, 
1 Hanway the greateſt part of his baggage, and all 
| pus him as much as money as, he ſaid, was in hi 
ands, or in his power; in hopes that our atithd 


| would intercede in his favour. Next morning 
| waited on the khans, and told them that My 
| had reſtored his baggage, and that he hoped I 
| would be pardoned. For your ſake,” faidt 
khan, © he ſhall be ſaved. His majeſty has ſhes 
ou honour, and it is my buſineſs to do the ſams 
Mr. Hanway made his acknowledgments, 4 
Myrza was liberated. 
Mr. Hanway had now received to the value 
about five thouſand crowns; and was requeli 
to take a part of the remainder in female lai 
This he poſitively refuſed to do, perhaps to" 
aſtoniſhment of the general, who, learning fan: 
was only thirty-two years old, ſeemed to be lu 
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ing for a ſolution of his continence in his hoary 
21, WT locks, till he was told that he wore a wig. 
bat Delays ftill intervening about the payment of 
en Wl the remainder of the money, the governor preſſed 
een Mr. Hanway to take his obligation for it, paya- 
ces ble in ten or fifteen days, as the general was 

obliged to march, and avowed that he could 
nel not depart without a receipt; and that he muſt 
bay kill men till he completed the ſum. Mr. Han- 
tler way expreſſed his hope that no one would ſuffer 
s, it WY on his account; but that he could not anſwer to 
erty bis principals to give a receipt in exchange for 
n u any obligation whatever. | 
can Some days after, our author privately conveyed 
on board the ſhip, money and goods to the value 
of eleven thouſand crowns, and on the 29th he 
viſited the ſhip again with five thouſand crowns 
more; leaving Matteuſe, his old Armenian clerk, 
and two ſervants to ſolicit for the remainder, that 
was due, in conformity to the ſhah's decree. 

Before Mr. Hanway takes his leave of Perſia, 

he gives ſome account of the religion of the Gue- 
bres, which is ſtill preſerved by ſome of the poſ- 
terity of the ancient Indians and Perſians, This 
religion ſprang from Zeroaſter, who lived about 
the year of the world 2860. This great philoſo- 
pher, ſtruck with the demonſtrations he obſerved 
of the perfection of that ſelf-exiſtent Being, who 
ls the author of all good, taught his followers to 
worſhip God under the ſymbol of light or fire, 
confidering the brightneſs, activity, purity, and 
ncorruptibility of that element, as bearing the 
noſt perfect reſemblance to the nature of the be- 
neficent Being, Thus the Perſians honoured the 
lan as the brighteſt image of God, and offered up 
Iteir ſacrifices in the open air, thinking it inju- 
rious 
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rious to the majeſty of the God of Heaven, who 
fills immenſity with his preſence, to confine his 
ſervice within walls. 

About fix hundred years after the firſt Zeroaſ- 
ter, another philoſopher, of the ſame name, aroſe, 
who refined on the doctrines of his predeceſſot, 
and cauſed temples to be built, in which the a 
cred fire was ordered to be continually preſerved, 
The Guebres, or Gaurs, ſtill adhere to the tenets 
of thoſe two philoſophers, with a few modifica- 
tions, and their veneration for fire 1s unabated. 

What is commonly called the everlaſting fire, 
is a phenomenon of a very extraordinary nature, 
This obje& of devotion is to be ſeen about ten 
miles from Bakir, a city of the Caſpian Sea, where 
are ſeveral ancient temples of ſtone, ſuppoſed to ¶ oy 
have been all dedicated to this active and pure WM f@ 
element. Among the reſt is one, in which the W pe. 
Indians now perform their devotions. Near the tor 
altar is a hollow cane, from the end of which in 
iſſues a blue flame, like that of a lamp burning ; 
with ſpirits. This flame, the worſhippers pre- ma; 
tend, has continued ever ſince the general deluge, wir 
and they believe it will laſt till the conſumma-WF i 
tion of all things. 

Round this temple are generally forty or fifty 
poor devotees, who come on a pilgrimage fro 
their own country, and are charged with the ex 
piation of the fins of their friends and neighbours 
which, it ſeems, can be done by proxy. The 
mark their foreheads with ſaffron, and the moi 
diſtinguiſhed for piety among them, obſer 
certain painful and invariable poſtures of thel 
limbs. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the temple is a low clefto 


a rock, with a horizontal opening, near fix feet lon 
all 


% 
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and three broad, from which iſſues a blue flame, 
like that from the reed or cane in the temple. In 
ſerene weather it burns low, but during a high 
wind, it ſometimes mounts to eight feet; yet 
without any apparent effect on the rocks or ſur- 
rounding objects. Here the devotees alſo pay 
their adorations, 
What is ftill more ſingular, for two miles 
round this place, on removing the ſurface of the 
ground to the depth of two or three inches, the 
uncovered part immediately takes fire on apply- 
ing a coal or torch to it; but though it warms 
the earth, it does not change its ſubſtance. If a 
cane, or even a paper tube, be fixed, about two 
inches deep in the earth, and a live coal be held 
over the top and blown on, a flame inſtantly iſ- 
ſues, without burning either the cane or the pa- 
a the per, provided their edges be luted. Three or 
r the tour of thoſe burning canes will boil a pot, and 
zbick WM in this manner the people dreſs their victuals. 
rning e Though this flame burns ſo ſpontaneouſly, it 
s pre- may be as eaſily extinguithed as that of ſpirits of 
Auge, wine. Round this remarkable ſpot, brimſtone 
mm- Mis dug, and ſprings of naptha are found. The 
ſprings boil up higheſt when the weather is 
r fifth thick and hazy ; and the naptha, often kindling 
> from on its ſurface, ſpreads with incredible rapidity to 
he ee confiderable diſtance. In ſhort, the everlaſting 
1bours Fire is really natural to the ſoil, and may be traced 
Theo brimſtone and naptha. The latter, indeed, is 
1e moi the only fuel the inhabitants uſe for domeſtic uſe, 
obſer\Fand is generally kept in earthen veſſels under 
zf thelleround, and at a diſtance from their houſes, be- 
cauſe it is apt to kindle of itſelf. 
r cleft In the peninſula of Apcheron is a kind of white 
cet lon! Nes of a thiner conſiſtence, which the Ruſ- 
wy vor. XIII. N fians 
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fians uſe medicinally, and it is ſaid to be cartel 
into India, where, being prepared, it forms the 
moſt beautiful and durable varniſh known. 
But to reſume the narrative of tranſactions: Mr. 
Hanway, having lived ſome time in a very friend) 
manner with Mr. Elton at Langarood, finding 
his health declining, removed to Tahijan for 
change of air, and from thence to Reſhd. About 
this time Mr. Elton, who had hitherto thewn hin 
the extremeſt kindneſs, being much offended 
with our author's employers for their ſubmiſſion 
to the Ruſhan court, and apprehenfive that he 
might be blamed for his engagements with the 
ſhah, which were abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
views of the Ruffian company, ſuddenly con- 
trated an unreaſonable enmity againft our tra- 
veller. But the details of quarrels can never be 
pleafing to the benevolent, and therefore we palz 
over them. - 
Mr. Hanway having, with extreme difficulty, ſhi 


and after long delay, obtained a recompence for bo 
his loſſes, he diſpoſed of the cloth he had recover-W © 
ed, in Reſhd; and laid out the produce, as. wel 0h 
as the money that he poſſeſſed, in raw ft]k. * 

Thus having finiſhed his mercantile tranſac-WW ett 
tions, he left the city of Reſhd on the 13th d * 


September, and arriving at Perrybazar, he em- 
barked in a flat-bottomed Perſian boat, and on Th 
the 29th reached Yerkie, where the commander” 


of a guard-ſhip, ſtationed there, informed him, oh 
that if he had any goods on board, which were * 


not the produce of Ghilan, and did not declat 
them, the law made it capital to the offendet, 
and decreed that the ſhip and cargo ſhould be 
burut. Th 


ried 


the 
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The Ruſſian conſul, it ſeems had informed the 

overnor of Aſtracan, that the plague was raging 
at Caſhan; and, in conſequence of this, Mr. Han- 
way was ſtrictly interrogated, if he had any goods 
on board from that place. They were then or- 
dered to land on a ſmall deſolate iſland to the 
eaſt of the channel of the Volga, where a ſurgeon 
examined them with the uſual precautions; and, 
after being ſatisfied they were not under iufec- 
tion, their letters were dipped in vinegar, and de- 
livered to him. 

Renewed enquiries were made, as to the places 
from whence they had taken their cargo, and 
where they had perſonally been ſince they left 
Ruſſia 

In this ſtate matters remained, till the 11th of 
Otober, during which ſpace they ſuffered both _ 
from the weather and the want of freſh provi- 
fions. At laſt, a ſignal was made by the guard- 
ſhip for Mr. Hanway and the captain to come on 
board, when they had the mortification to be 
enjoined the performance of quarantine on an un- 
inhabited iſland, till more to the eaſtward. But 
what affected them moſt, was to learn that all their 
letters, diſpatches and paſſports, with the lives of 
twelve ſoldiers, were loſt by the attacks of the 
Calmucks, on the party which carried them. 

At length, the governor of Aſtracan ſignified 
his permitfion for Mr. Hanway to come up as far 
as the Iſland of Caraza, ſituated on a ſmall branch 
of the Volga, on condition that he brought nei- 
ther clothes nor baggage with him. At this 
place he was lodged in a houſe detached from 
the crew and the other paſſengers, and, before. he 
was ſuffered to proceed further, he was required 
to {trip himſelf entirely naked in the open air, 

N 2 and 
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and to paſs through the unpleaſant ceremony of 
having a pail of warm water thrown over him. 

Having undergone this diſcipline, he embarked 
in a barge rowed by twelve grenadiers, and failed 
for Aſtracan, The day after his arrival, he waited 
on the governor, whoſe behaviour appeared much 
changed ſince he viſited him before. On the 
ſubject of trade in general he was” very reſerved, 
though very inquiſitive about Mr. Elton's pro- 
ceedings; and not even the application of a 
handiome preſent could procure more than dif- 
tant civility and conſtrained attention, 

Every danger of infection appearing viſionary 
to the moſt ſcrupulous, our author obtained leave 
to depart for Peterſburgh on the 22d of Novem- 
ber ; but the Volga being covered with floating 
ice, he reſolved to travel by land, and finding a 
Ruſſian convoy under a guard of Coffacks, purſu- 
ing the ſame route, he was happy to join them, 
with his two ſervants ; and in this form they 
croſſed the Volga. 

On the 28th, they met a large caravan on its 
way to Aſtracan; from which they learned, that 
four perſons in the neighbouring towns were miſl- 
ing, and, as a bloody ſhirt had been found on the 
way, it was concluded that they had been murdered, 
This intelligence taught them to keep a ſtrictet 
watch than uſual, and induced thoſe to keep clole 
together, who, from the impatience to get forward, 
were before inclined to ſeparate from the convoy. 
A few days after they found a Ruſſian waggon, 
and the harnefs of ſeyeral horſes, which belonged 
to the perſons who had actually been murdered. 

At Zaritzen, where they arrived on the 3d 0 
December, Mr. Hanway dined with one of his 


fellow-travyellers, who acted as ſub-governor = 
He | : the 
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t de town. This gentleman preſented his wife 
| to the company, who ſaluted her, as is cuſtomary; 
ed after which, he preſented them with ſmall cups 
* of brandy on a ſalver, aud which ſhe again re- 
1 peated after dinner, though the did not fit at 
ch able. At this entertainment the viands were 
ne vumerous, but ill-dreſſed; and the quantity of 
ed liquors drank was almoſt beyond belief. F 
; It appeared, this feaſt was made on purpoſe 
c , WM to reconcile a friend of the hoſt and a principal 
Jif. merchant of Aſtracan, who had quarrelled. Their 

healths being drank, they were defired to kiſs 
ary WM fach other; and then the reſt of the company 
ſaluted them in a ſimilar manner. To complete 


on. che farce, they immediately began to reproach _ 
ing each other for paſt injuries; ſo little reliance is 
\o a Ml there to be placed on friendſhips contracted at 
rfu- the ſocial board. 

Jen, As the ſnow at this ſeaſon rendered the roads 


inpaſſable for wheeled carriages, Mr. Hanway 
cauſed his waggon to be placed on a ſledge, and ſet 
out on the Gth, accompanied only by two ſervants. 


they 


n its 


that Next day, the cold was ſo intenſe, that wine 
miſl. froze under his feather-bed. At night he reached 
n the Caſhaliena, ſituated on the Don, where he found 


ered, Poverty, but liberty and content. The winds 
ricter Nowa blew ſo exceſſively keen, that the carriers 
cloſe ¶ could not always venture to face them; for which 
ward, M'caton they were frequently obliged to halt, and 
nvoy. NSencralh) to direct their way by a compals. 
ggon, On the 13th, they ſtopped at Bruſano, where 
onged the inhabitants informed them, that the preced- 
ered, Ning night a band of robbers had broken into ſome 
34 of bouſes, and not only plundered the inhabitants of 
of his what they could find, but tortured them, by put- 
1or oi ung fire between their fingers, to make them 
the N 3  diſcovep 
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diſcover their money. Theſe villians were cloſely WI fer 
arſued, but eſcaped. me 
During this inclement ſeaſon, the peaſants live me 
in the moſt miſerable manner. Few of their huts WW ha 
have any chimney, and as the ſmoke of the ſtoves ele 
is carried out through the windows, they are ſo pr. 
filled with ſmoke, that it is impoſſible to breathe X. 
at more than two or three feet from the floor, the 
till the wood is burnt to aſhes; and therefore, WM n1 
ſuch as with to eſcape ſuffocation, muſt crawl in Il its 
on their hands and knees. 
At Moſcow, where our author arrived on the WM cit 
22d, he received letters, informing him of his ac- WI ma 


_ ceſſhon to a conſiderable fortune by the death of Wl chi 


a relation. He ſtaid at that metropolis four days, nu 
and provided himſelf with a light ſledge, in which lan 
he determined to travel poſt, Theſe vehicles are ; 
ſo well adapted to the climate, and fo eaſy, that WW var 
Mr. Hanway ſlept at one time, without waking, W bin 
while he had been carried one hundred verſts, or de. 
ſixty-ſix Engliſh miles. wh 
The whole road between Moſcow and Peterl-W fic 
burgh is marked out in the ſnow by plantations WW am 
of fr-trees on both ſides; and, at intervals are 
large piles of wood, which may be lighted when. the 
any perſon belonging to the court paſſes that fur 
way in the night. The diſtance between the two thr 
capitals is no leſs than four hundred and eighty- ef 
eight Engliſh miles; yet Peter the Great once bY gat 
performed the journey in forty-ſix hours. _ - 
Mr. Hanway arrived at Peterſburgh on the 11] i 
of January, after having been abſent about 
year and four months, in which ſpace he had 

travelled aboye four thouſand miles by land. 
Peterſburgh, it is univerſally known, Wi 
founded by Peter I. in the beginning of the ry 
| ell 
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ſely ent century, and may now be confidered as the 

modern metropolis, Though the ſoil was for- 
ive merly a barren moraſs, the genius of the founder 
lutz bas converted it into ſolid land, and raiſed an 
wes elegant and ſuperb city, on a ſpot the moſt un- 
e ſo Wl promiſing. This place ranges on both fides of the 
the WI Neva. At the upper end of the north fide ſtands 
oor, MW the citadel, which is more remarkable for the 
ore, MW number of lives ſacrificed in building it, than for 
1 in its ſtrength. 

As Peter took Amſterdam for his model, this 
the city is interſected by canals; but, fingular as it 
; ac- may appear in ſach a climate, the houſes are 
h of MW chiefly built in the Italian taſte, and have more 
lays, numerous windows than the buildings in Eng- 
hick WI landx. 

3 are The climate in the Ruſſian dominions is very 
that I various. In the month of February, at Peteri- 
ting, bargb, the ſun generally ſhines bright, the 1ky is 
's, or WM clear, and eyery object ſeems to glitter with gems, 
while the human frame is braced by the cold. 
terſ- Hiding on fiedges then conſtitutes the principal 
tions WM muſement of the young and active. 
s ar Wl March commonly brings ſhowers, which, with 
when the increaſing heat of the ſun, begin to melt the 
that WW ſurface of the ice, which in the Neva is ſometimes 
e two three quarters of a yard thick. About the end 
ghüy- of that month, it frequently breaks up, and navi- 
once gation begins to be reſtored. 
April is often warm, and ſerves as the prelude 
16 l te the ſpring : but it is ſometimes the beginning 


7 * By the heavy duties which haye been laid on windows in 
. $113 country, modern architecture is deformed; for tew now 
(an afford to ſtudy the beauty of appearance z but only the ſave 
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of June before vegetation has made any conſiden. 
ble progreſs. 'The heat at that ſeaſon becoming 
very intenſe, its effects on nature may be viſibly 
traced from day to day. 

From this time, till the middle of July, the fun 
is almoſt conftantly above the horizon, except 
for about two bours every night. The heat, at 
this period, is even diſagreeably intenſe ; and 
would be ſtill more unpleaſant, did not winds and 
ſhowers occaſionally refreth the air. Mr. Hanway, 
who reſided here five years, once experienced a 
delightful ſeaſon till the end of September ; but 
this rarely happens: Auguſt cloſes the ſcene of 
rural beauty and vegetation; ſo that three months 
alone in the year, nature appears animated. 

In October and November the Neva is always 
frozen, and when once the ice becomes ſolid and 
the ſnow hard, the period of ſpeedy and ſecure 
conveyance by ſledges commences, At that ſeaſon, 
it is nothing unuſual to bring freſh proviſions to 
market at the diſtance of one thouſand Engliſh 
miles. In December and January the cold is ſo 
very ſevere, that many perſons, who are expoſed 
to it, cither perith, or loſe their limbs, 

The Rutlians are generally of a middle ftature, 
though many of them are tall and comely. The 
women, however, are leſs lovely in Ruſſia than 
in many other countries, and even what charms 
they naturally poſſeſs are obſcured by paint. I 
is an avowed ſentiment with them; that if the) 
have ſufficient plumpneſs, they can procure then 
ſelves beauty. 

The common people are drefled in long coats 
made of ſheep tkins, with the wool inwards, aud 
they wear fur caps. However, perſons of raub, 
drets nearly in the ſame manner as the Englif 

ExCtÞ 
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except wearing a great coat lined with fur, with 
1 fur cap, whenever they go abroad. 

Except the difference of petticoats, the lower 
claſs of women wear ſheep- kin coats, like the 
men; but thoſe who move in a higher ſphere 
have ſilk cloaks lined with furs, which are rich or 
ordinary, according to rank and fortune. 

Having cloſed his commercial engagements at 
Peterſburgh, on the 9th of July 1750, Mr. Han- 
way left this place, and proceeding along the, 
banks of the Neva, came to the palace of Strelna 
Muſa, about twenty verits from the capital. It is 
ftuated on an eminence, and commands an ex- 
tenſive view of the Gulph of Finland. The gar- 
dens are laid out in a fine taſte, and the whole 
edifice was intended to have been on a magnifi- 
cent ſcale, had Peter lived to realize his ideas. 
However, Peterkoft, which that great monarch 
left a mean building, by the partiality of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, has riſen into grandeur ; while Strelna 
Muſa has been neglected. Indeed, Peterkofi has 
many local advantages, It has fine water-works, 
lad to reſemble thoſe of Verſailles, and the land- 
ſcapes it commands are highly pictureſque 

Mr. Hanway, pafling the Gulph of Finland, 
arrived at Cronſtadt, where unfavourable weather 
eoufiped him here ſeveral days. This delay gave 
bim an opportunity of examining the dry dock, 
contrived by Peter the Great, which is one of the 
molt ſtupendous works of the kind in the world. 
t extends above ſeven hundred fathoms, is ſixty 
feet wide at the bottom, eighty at the top, and 
forty deep, furniſhed with different flood-gates. 
Fourteen line of battle ſhips may be accommodated 
here at once. Adjoining 1s a Capital retervoir. 


The 
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The Iſland of Cronſtadt is about eighteen miles 
in circumference, but very barren. The great 
reſort of mariners, however, to the town, readers 
it a populous and flouriſhing place. 

On the 15th, our author embarked in a ſmall 
yatch, and in three days landed at Revel. This 
place is the capital of Ettonia, and lies fifty leagues 
from Peterſburgh. It ſubmitted to Peter I. by 
capitulation, and is only taxed with the accom- 
modation of five thouſand ſoldiers, and three 
thouſand failors, The population within the 
walls is calculated at eight thouſand fouls; and 
the ſuburbs are large and well inhabited. The 
people ſeem to be formal and preciſe in their 
manners, but are extremely induſtrious, and live 
in the moſt perfect ſecurity. The hopſes are all 
adapted for the reception of merchandiſe, and Hit f 
there are large magazines of corn, with which but 
the country abounds. 

Great part of Revel ſtands upon an eminence, ¶ dhe 
and has regular fortifications. The ftreets a pret 
neither wide nor uniform, but ſome of the edifices 


are ſtately, particularly the public building, MF c 
though they contain little remarkable. whi 
On the 19th, Mr. Hanway re-embarked, andi yig 
paſling the Ifle of Gothland, belonging to Sue. no; 
den, on the morning of the 24th they entered the aud 
Viſtula, and ſailed up to Dantzic. This city i bun 
about three Engliſh miles in circumference, and Heat 
is well fortified with lofty works and a double vet 
foſſe. The tortifications require about one tho 
ſand five hundred men to man them; but this eiii cha: 
cannot maintain ſo many, unleſs on emergencisF , 
The houſes of Dantzic are generally five ſtor... 
high, which, with other peculiarities in theilt 5 
bo the 


ſtructure, takes off from the apparent width g 
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wee N dae ſtreets. The inhabitants are very agreeable in 
reat WI heir manners, and the women have all the perſonal 
ders attractions of the Englith ladies. Here women 
of diſtinction affect the Poliſh manners, and the 
mal moſt reſpectful way of ſaluting a lady, is to kits 
This WW ber hand, or rather the hem of her petticoat, as 
gues Wi; commonly practiſed by the Poles. 

A republican ſpirit pervades this great com- 
om. mercial city, which is under the protection of 
hree W poland *, The arſenal is well filled with arms 
the or different kinds; but many of them are old and 
uſeleſs. 

The Among the'curiofities which chiefly attracted our 
their WY author's attention, was the great Lutheran church, 
live a very ancient ſtructure, which ftill retains the 
e all WW crucitixes and other emblems of popery. This, 
and it ſeems, is not merely a matter of indifference, 
hich W but was ſtipulated by treaty. Among the paint- 
ings is one on wood by Van Dyke, repreſenting 
the reſurrection. It is much admired for its ex- 
preſſion, though it is ſaid to be one of the firft 
performances in oil colours. 

Corn is the principal article of traffic here, 
which, in plentiful ſeaſons, is brought down the 
Viſtula in amazing quantities. The veſſels em- 
ployed in this trade are about fifty tons burden; 
aud ſometimes no fewer than one thoutand fix 
bundred of them paſs down the Viſtula within a 
ear, 

Our traveller having ſpent a week very agree- 
bly at Dantzic, and provided himſelf with a 
Chariot, took leaye of his friends. He ſoon en- 

So many revolutions have taken place in'this'part of Eu- 
pe within leſs than half a-century, that the politician is con- 


founded, and the philoſopher and the Chriſtian gain new force 
to their arguments againſt expecting ability in human affairs. 


tered 
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tered the Pruſſian dominions, and at Stolpe, 
ſmall pleaſant city, he was examined whence he 
came, and whither he was going. This is uſual 
in Prutha, and gives a good idea of vigilance and 
military diſcipline, 

He now travelled over an open pleaſant coun- 
try of arable lands, pretty populous, but not rich, 
At Stargard, the metropolis of Pruſfian Pomera— 
nia, is a cathedral church of great antiquity; aud 
three retormed churches, in one of which ſervice 
is performed in the French language. 

Our author next arrived at Koeninſburg, a ſmall 
town on the Oder, which river he crofled by a 
timber bridge. On the north bank is a fine pa- 
lace and garden, belonging to the Margrave of 
Schwedt, with a very neat town, bearing the ſame 
name, adjacent. Near this place he ſaw the bo- 
dies of two malefactors, who had been broken on 
the wheel. A gallows, he obſerves, is planted near 
every town on an eminence, though the vigilance 
of the government prevents. the perpetration of 
many crimes, and conſequently executions are rare, 

The palace of the margrave is the only object 
that has any grandeur of appearance for many 
miles. Men of family and fortune generally flock 
to court; and the country is thus deprived 0 
their active ſervices on the ſpots from whenc 
they draw the income that ſupports their ſtate. 

As he approached to Berlin, the face of the 

country began to wear a more cultivated aſpeCt; 
but the want of incloſures is a defect in rural em 
belliſhment; nor is that vivid verdure to be ſet 
here which. captivates the eye in England. 


From Dantzic to Berlin, the diſtance is fifty- 


ſeven German, or about two hundred and fitt 
Englith miles. | 


Th 
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The entrance into tlie metropolis of Pruſſia is 
ear and elegant; the treets are regular and clean, 
and the houſes uniform. Near the Pont Neuf, 


= over the Spree, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Frederic 
William the Great, which is eſteemed a piece of 
„un. excellent v orkmanſhip. The palace of the Pont 
ich. Neuf is alſo a magnincent pile. 8 
2 The frſt object that ſtrikes a traveller is the 
ana 5078! palace, called the Caitle. The walls of the 
via grand front are ſeven or eight feet thick, which, 
though they add to the ſtrength of the building, 
mall sive dark and gloomy air to its apartments. 
by a | The economy uſed in this court deſerves no- 
e pa tice, The common articles of furniture are of 
ve off ally filver, in which the faſhion does not exceed 
ſame eren per cent. ſo that four millions of dollars | 
e bo- might be cafily realized, thould the exigencies of 


the ſtate require it. In this palace are the pictures 
of Charles V. and his empreſs, the frames of which 
are of tolid filver, and weigh fix hundred and 
lixty pounds, or 1ix centners. There is alſo a 
grand crown luſtre of ſeven centners, and many 
leparate articles of four or five centners weight. 
A rauſic gallery is beautifully ornamented with 
liver; and one end of a gallery, for about twenty 
leet high, and as many in width, is wholly fur- 
nithed with gilt plate, which is entirely for pa- 
rade. | 
The King's private apartments are ſimply ele- 
gant; the prevailing taſte is ſtucco gilt. Several 
ot the rooms have tables with pens, ink, and loſe, 
papers, which indicate the diſpatch of buſineſs, 
rather than the pomp of royalty. The hall is de- 
corated with ſeveral large and excellent paintings, 
and the grand ſaloon is hung with tapeſtry, re- 
Vo. XIII, O preſenting 
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preſenting our Saviour driving out the moneys 
changers, the laſt ſupper, the miraculous draught 
of fiſhes, and waſhing his diſciples feet. 

The throne in the audience chamber is of 
velvet, embroidered with gold, in a grand, but 
chaſte, taſte. In the old quarter of the palace, 
the moſt remarkable piece of furniture is a bed 
of crimſon velvet, adorned with above two hun- 
dared cyphers, with eleQoral crowns, all ſet with 
. pearls: the chairs in this apartment are all in the 
fame ſtyle. In this bed it is uſual for perſons of 
the blood royal to conſummate. 

The arſenal forms one ſide of the palace, and 
is ſaid to be well ſtocked with arms; but as vi- 
ating it is attended with ſome diſagreeable cere- 
monies, our author declined an inſpection. The 
external, however, of this edifice is very fine: it 
has indeed a profuſion of ornaments. 

From the palace he proceeded to viſit the li- 
brary, which, he obſerves, would be bat a mean 
apartment for a common ſchool. But its regula 
tions are excellent, and liberty is allowed to ever 
perion, who has the appearance of a gentleman, 
to ftudy here from ten in the morning till two 
in the afternoon. In this collection are five hun 
dred Bibles of different languages and editions; 
and one is kept as a kind of relict, ſaid to have 
been that which Charles I. of England ufed a 
the ſcaffold, and which was pretented to the 
Elector of Brandenburg by Dr. Juxon *. Here 


* Like other relics, this Bible appears to be multiplics 
The writer of this ſave another, bearing the royal arms aw 
Cypher, which was expoſed to ſale a tew years 2g0, at Litte 
Compton, in Glouceſterſhire, among other eſtects belonging w 
Lady Vane, the repreſentative of the juxon family. 
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; alſo a Koran in MS. in ſuch a minute character, 
and on ſuch thin paper, as to be only an inch 
and a half in bulk. N 

The opera-houſe is an elegant modern edifice, 
adorned with ſplendid ſcenes in an exquiſite 
taſte. It bas three galleries, and is capable of 
containing two thouſand perſons. The columns 
which ſupport the roof are ranged in ſuch a 
manner as to throw the whole into a grand ſa- 
Joon, The orcheſtra confiſts of about fifty per- 
formers. 

This amuſement is entirely ſupported at the 
king's expence, and in ſome meaſure is made 
ſubſervient to political purpoſes. His majetty is 
extremely attached to mufic, and has acquired 
great knowledge of that ſcience. 

The tortifications of the city of Berlin are re- 
gular, though not formidable. The French lan- 
guage is almoſt as prevalent here as the German. 
Many of the public ſtructures are magnificent, 
and the fireets being regular, give the whole an 
ar of grandeur. 

Several thouſands of French manufacturers hav- 
ing found protection in this country, the arts and 
manufactures are carried to a great degree of 
beauty and perfection. Gold and filver lace, and 
wrought filks, are ſcarcely to be purchaſed on 
ſuch advantageous terms in any other place. 

Before Mr. Hanway left Berlin, his curiofity 
carried him to Charlottenburg, about a German 
league diſtant. This palace was founded by his 
majeſty's grandfather, but has been finiſhed in a 
tne ſtyle by the preſent ſovereign. It has a 
range of ten apartments well diſpoted, ornament- 
ed with ſtucco and gilding. The ball room, in 
particular, is worthy 5 the king who deſigned 

2 it. 
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it. It has ten windows on each fide, and is 
decorated with buſts, ſtatues, and large mip 
rors. 
Mr. Hanway's character of Frederic II. king 
of Pruſſia, from the impartiality of the author, 
deſerves to be recorded. He ſays, that he. had 
an early taſte for literature and the polite arts, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the delicacy of. his 
manners, in oppoſition to the inelegant cuſtoms 
that prevailed in his father's court. The late 
king was much addicted to drinking, a reigning 
vice in Germany: the priace abominated this 
beaſtly practice, and in conſequence of this and 
other cauſes of diſſatisfaction, he determined to 
retire from court in a private manner, and take 
up his reſidence in England; but his intentions 
being diſcovered, an unhappy gentleman, who 
was in his confidence, loſt his head, and the plan 
was fruſtrated. | 

When princes are really God's vicegerents, re- 
ligion muſt be the baſis of their government. 
This prince, however, 1s by many reputed a free- 
thinker of the worſt claſs; but the rule of bis 
government, and his exemption from the vanities 
and mean gratifications of life, do not favour fo 
harſh a judgment. 

In one -circumſiance his majeſty excels any 
European potentate; I mean in economy. 'The 
allowance of his table is but thirty crowns a day, 
fiſh and wine excepted, in which he 1s by no 
means extravagant. Potſdam is his favourite re- 
fidence, and here he avoids the empty parade of 
a court. He entertains at his table twelve per- 
ſons : his favourite miniſters and foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors, who happen to be in attendance there, 


are firſt invited, and his military officers, even to 
an 
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a» enfign, fill up the vacant places. But this is 
rot the only method he takes to ingratiate him- 


ſelf with his ſoldiery. The humbleſt officer 


knows that his injuries will be redreſſed by the 
king; for wherever he may be ſtationed, he 
needs only to write to his ſovereign, and by the 
return of the poſt he may expect an anſwer, fre- 
quently written by the prince's own hand. He 
ſometimes even condeſcends to adviſe, where he 
thinks the party errs in judgment, or is influenc- 
ed by unreaſonable deſires. 

His converſation is free and eaſy, even to plea- 
fantry ; bat he knows how to ſupport his dignity, 
not only through fear but affection, | 

He is choice in his food, but eats moderately ; 
and mixes water with his wine. He takes Spa- 
vith ſnuff to excefs, and his clothes frequently 
bear the marks of this harmleſs though inelegant 
practice, 

His face is florid, and his looks inclined to the 
penfive, or rather are expreſſive of the inceſſant 
labour of the mind. He begins to ſtoop, and is 
plump rather than corpulent. He often appears 
in boots, and always in regimentals; and he is 
maſter only of one change for the winter, and 
another for the ſummer. Our author ſaw his 
wardrobe, which is either mean or noble, accord- 
mg to the impreſſion it makes on the ſpectator. 
Little minds, which are caught by ſhow, will re- 
ccive ſmall gratification from the diſplay. 

So little does he obſerve uſeleſs forms, that he 
has rifen from his chair at his writing table, and 
ordered his ſecretary to take his place, and write 
down what he dictated ſtanding. He often atks 
bis moſt familiar favourites, if they think the 
condition of a king deſirable above. all others: 

O 3 and 
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and then tells them how eaſily they may reQify 
their opinion, by obſerving what labour and at- 
tention the duties of a king impoſe on him; 

Beſides his great ſkill in muſic, in which he is 
a compoſer as well as a performer,' he has a taſte 
for poetry; and after undergoing the fatigues of 
a general in the day, he poſſeſſes ſuch tranquil- 
lity as to anſwer letters of pleaſure and politeneſs 
in the evening, or even to compoſe verſes. 

The grand ſecret of life, with regard to the 
execution of buſineſs of every kind, 1s a propet 
diſtribution of the ſeveral hours of the day; which 
no body underſtands better than his Pruſſian ma- 

jeſty. He generally goes to bed early, and, after 
ſeven or eight hours reſt, gets up, and purſues his 
ſtated routine of buſineſs or amuſement. When 
not engaged in war, he generally ſpends a ſhort 
time every morning in playing on the German 
flute, before he enters his cabinet, where he ſtays 
till eleven: he then receives foreign miniſters, 
and tranſacts other public avocations till noon; 
when he uſually goes abroad and gratifies bim- 
ſelf in performing the duties of a general, and 
keeping up the ſpirit of diſcipline. Soon after 
one, dinner is ſerved up: about three, a ſecretary 
comes to read to him; and in the evening he has 
a concert. This is the uſual mode in which he 
fills up the day; and the regularity of the ſove- 
2 is carried into every department of the 
ate, 

His reputation is eſtabliſhed on the firmeſt 
foundation, was it only for that bold and gene- 
rous ſtroke in politics, by which he delivered his 
country from the jaws of hireling lawyers, who, 
before. his time, ſported with the ſufferings of the 
wretched, and ſaw unmoved the tears of the wi 
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tow, In the Pruſſian dominions the decifion of 
cauſes cannot be protracted to a ruinous length, 
nor carried to an enormous expence *. 

Potſdam is agreeably ſituated on a branch of 
the Spree, and 1s an elegant and regular town. 
The palace is ſmall but handſome ; and ſome of 
the apartments are richly furniſhed with works 
of mechanic art, and the fineſt productions of 
taſte and genius. 

Here the royal guards are quartered, who 
amount to two thouſand men, all of large ſtature, 
perſonable, and well clothed. They are diſtin- 
guiſhed by wearing filver-laced hats and black 
cockades. His preſent majeſty has wiſely de- 


clined the oppreſlive meaſures practiſed by his 


father, to keep up a race of giants, and yet they 
are ſtill remarkably tall. The officers dine every 
day in a large apartment at the king's expence. 

The Pruſſian ſoldiers, in general, have re- 

markably ſhort coats, frengthened at the elbows 
with leather, in the form of a heart ; which pre- 
vents the neceſſity of patching an old garment. 
A ſoldier here is never ſeen in rags; but as far 
as reſpects perſonal neatneſs, all appear to be gen- 
tlemen. The guards, and ſome other regiments, 
have new clothes every year; but in general, two 
ſuits ſerve for three years, The pay of a com- 
mon ſoldier is eight groſch, or fourteen pence a 
week, out of which they are ſuppoſed to ſpend 
three pence in waſhing, and in materials* for 
cleaning their arms; but it ſhould be obſerved, 
that they arc furnithed with bread 1 


* We will venture to aftirm, that A 3 and cheap exe- 
ut ion of GAributive Juſtice „is one of the greatelt bleſſings of 
u, country, ant NO it: uo country can be happy. 
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Our traveller next viſited Sans Souci, in the 
vicinity of Potſdam. It ſtands on an eminence, 
and enjoys a fine view of the town, and a ſmall 


The apartments are chiefly on the ground floor, 
and are ſplendidly furniſhed. From the palace to 
the lower end of the garden is a deſcent of one 
hundred and twenty yards, by fix ſeveral ranges of 
ſtone ſteps, and as many terraces, the ſides of which 
are planted with vines under glaſs frames, by 
which means the grapes are brought to great per- 
fection. The lower part of the garden is adorn- 
ed with ſeveral fine ſtatues, particularly Venus 
drawing a net, and a Diana with game, on pedeſ- 
tals, richly ornamented with alto relievo. At 
the eaſtern extremity is an Egyptian pyramid, 
embelliſhed with hieroglyphics. 

Mr. Hanway now took his leave of Berlin, and 
proceeded through woods and ſandy plains to 
Britzen, which is the Pruſſian frontier. He then 
entered the Electorate of Saxony, where the 
brightneſs of the verdure, the richneſs of the 
ſoil, and the various productions of nature, both 
animate and inanimate, gave the idea of plenty 
ſuperior to what he had ſeen in Pruſſia; yet, 
many of the inhabitants of the latter have been 
tempted, by political advantages, to change 
their country for the more fteril ſoil of Pruſſia. 
Hence the towns, erected by his Pruſſian majeſty 
on his frontiers, are almoſt wholly peopled by 
Saxons. 

At length our author arrived at Wittenburg, 
a fortified town on the Elbe, famous for a manu- 
factory of coarſe cloth, the wool of this country 
being good and plentiful. Clothes are ſent hither 
from all parts to be dyed, and the blues and 
greens 
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« WH greens, commonly called Saxon, here are ſuppoſ- 
„ed to received their fineſt tints. 

l In this place is an academy, with nearly ſeven 
„hundred ſtudents, and here is the Sokoloff church, 
r, here Martin Luther firſt preached the doctrine 
o Wl which gave riſe to the reformation. In this church 


too, that great reformer 15 interred ; but has no 
of other monument than a braſs plate with an in- 
þ W f{cription, except his original portrait painted on 
vy WI cod, and well preſerved. 
by The people here have a ſtrong tincture of the 
n- omi ſſhi ſuperſtition, and the credulous maintain, 
os Wl that the devil vifited Luther in the library, now 
of. W belonging to the academy; but that the retormer 
At received him by throwing his inkſtand at his head. 
id, In paſting through this electorate, Mr. Han- 
way obſerved, that the fertility of the ſoil did 
nd Woo! operate mich to increaſe. the opulence of the 
to inhabitants. On the 25th, he ſaw Molſberg, a 
jen MW buting palace of the Elector of Saxony, fitnated 
the en an eminence near the village of Iſengberg. 
the Mis approach is by a long avenue, planted with 
oth vild cheinut trees, and is enconpatled by woods, 
nty in which the prince takes ſuch delight in hunt- 
yet, ing the wild boar, that he fixes his reſidence here 
een ſometimes tor months ſucceiſively. 
nge MW Hunting, indeed, is the favourite diverſion of 
$2, Ntbe Saxon | court ; but by indulging this too far, 
efty Ihe ſubjects are more diſtreſſed than the brutes. 
by Abox thirty thouſand head of deer are ſaid to 
ange in the open fields and foreſts; but though 
they commit terrible depredations on the crops 
of the farmer, he dares not kill one, under the 
penalty of being ſent to the gallies. In every 
un of note, five men keep watch every night 
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by rotation, to frighten the deer away, with bells, Wl x 
from deſtroying their corn. | F 
The peaſants of this country carry their provi- K 
ſions to market from a great diſtance in whee!- g 
barrows, whoſe ſtructure is well adapted for this f 
purpoſe. The wheel is bound with iron, and is ti 
2 larger and lighter than thoſe uſed in Eng- 
and. | a 
Dreſden, the capital, is ſeated in the midſt of | 
a plain, ſurrounded by lofty diftant hills, the of 
neareſt of which are converted into vineyards, m. 
The Elbe divides it into two parts, over which is W co 
a ſtone bridge, five hundred and. forty feet long, 
and thirty-fix broad, conſiſting of eighteen arches. ¶ bu 
Upon this ſtructure ſtands a brazen crucifix, of Wl ot! 
curious workmanſhip. C 

The city contains many handſome buildings, 
fix or ſeven ſtories high, and ſeveral elegant 
ſquares. Near the entrance of what is called the 
New City is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Auguſtus Il. 
erected on a lofty pedeſtal, ſaid to have been ex- 
ecuted by a common ſmith, and as ſuch deſerves 
admiration, though it has many capital defeQts. 

The trade of Dreſden is very inconfiderable, 
conſiſting chiefly in ſilver ingots, brought every 
fifteen days from the mines of Fridburg, to the 
amount of twenty thouſand dollars. This filver 
15 immediately coined into florins, of higher va- 
luae than the current coin, on which account it 
is conveyed into the neighbouring territories, 
and melted down into pieces of other denomuna- 
tions. 

Among the calamities under which this electo- 
rate labours, that of religious jealouſy is none of 
the leaſt. The Lutheran clergy oppreſs the on 
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yinifts ; while both think themſelves extremely 
injured, by the countenance given at court to the 
Roman Catholics, The Proteſtants deem it a 
groſs abſurdity to be ruled by a Catholic prince ; 
for, according to the eftablithed Saxon conſtitu- 
tion, only one Catholic church can be allowed at 
Dreſden. A chapel, however, is connived at, as 
a private place of worſhip, 

Our author viſited the Grune Gewolbe, a part 
of the royal palace, confiſting of ſeveral apart- 
ments, replete with curioſities, which have been 
collected at an immenſe expence. 

The firſt chamber contains one hundred ſmall, 
but exquiſite, ſtatues, principally in braſs. Among 
others, are an equeſtrian ſtatue of Auguſtus II. 


King of Poland, Frederic William the Great of 


Pruſſia, aſter the famous ſtatue of Berlin, Lewis 
XIV. Mercurius, Centaurs, &c. 

The ſecond chamber contains a variety of 
wory figures, among which are Abraham offering 
up his ton Iſaac, with the angel deſcending, all 
of exquifite workmanſhip; a fine crucifix; and 
a ſhip completely rigged, with ropes of gold wire. 

The third is filled with filver ornaments, in 
particular, a large fountain, and four vaſes of 
vaſt ſize. 

The fourth contains veſſels of pure gold, and 
filver gilt. The pannels of this apartment are of 
looking glaſs. 

The fifth is a ſpacious room, in which are 
many precious ſtones, wrought with great art; 
a cup of lapis nephriticus; a ſtatue of Charles II. 
of England; a ball of cryſtal, fix inches in dia- 
meter, without blemiſh; a large goblet ſet round 
with the moſt curious and coſtly antiques ; ſeve- 
ral fine tables in moſaic ; aud the angel Michael 

vanquiihing 
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vanquiſhing the devil, admirably executed in 
wood, and which coft in England, where it was 
made, two thouſand five hundred pounds. 

The fixth chamber contains a collection of 
precious ftones, with an infinite variety of pearls 
ſet in a multiplicity of forms. 

The ſeventh and eighth apartments are ſtored 
with jewels of immenſe value, incloſed in glak 
caſes, Among other rich curioſities, is a repre- 
ſentation of the throne of the Great Mogul, in 
filver figures enamelled, and adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones, with a view of princes offering their 
preſents, and falling proſtrate, with. elephants, 
ſoldiers, ſervants, and attendants. 

Mr. Hanway having gratified his curioſity 
here, paid a viſit to the cabinet of curiofiticy 
called the Kunſtkammer. 

The firſt chamber contains a ſeries of orink 
from the commencement of engraving to the pre 
ſent time, 


The ſecond is filled with minerals, ores, and 


earths, from every country. 

The third contains petrifactions, particular 
of animals and wood, 

In the fourth chamber are different kinds 0 
wood, and other vegetable productions; in part 
cular, a cabinet, with three hundred and fiſt 
ſquares, about the ze of the palm of a hand; al 
run in flat, as drawers, of as many different kin 
of wood. In this apartment, likewiſe, are tht 
portraits of a man and his wife, who lived ne 
Tamiſwar: the man was one hundred and eighty 
five years old, and the woman one hundred all 
ſeventy-two. 

In the fifth chamber is a ſmall cabinet of #k 


letons, and other avatomical preparations. 
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| fixth contains the ſkins of many different ani- 
aß mals ſtuffed. The ſeventh the ſkins of fiſhes 
ſtuffed. The eighth is devoted to ſhells. In the 
ninth is a cabinet about fix feet high and four 
broad, every drawer of which has ſome natural 
curioſity in amber. In the tenth is a grotto with 
ſprings of water. The eleventh contains corals. 
The twelfth is filled with the ſkeletons of lions, 
bears, and other extraordinary animals, particu- 
larly that of a horſe, whoſe mane is {aid to be 
three ells and a half long, and his tail twelve and 
a half. | 

Our author was then ſhewn, in an apartment 
at ſome diſtance, a model of Solomon's temple, 
with all its furniture, which coſt twelve thoutand 
crowns. | | 3 

The gallery of pictures next fell under his ob- 
ſervation, which is one of the fineſt in the world. 
It contains one hundred pieces of ſuperlative va- 
Ive, all faid to be originals, and to have coſt half 
a million of crowns. The whole collection con- 
ts of above two thouſand pieces, the capital 
works of Raphael, Rubens, and Corregio. Their 
aggregate value is about half a million ſterling. 


Harh 


"y object of attraction. It ſtands on the Elbe, and 
Pag 5 built in the Chineſe taſte throughout. In its 
a 3 1 lifferent apartments are many natural and artifi- 
a; 


al curioſities, too numerous to be particularized. 
mong other articles are forty-eight China vaſes 
great ſize, with which the father of the pre- 
ent elector was ſo charmed, that he purchaſed 
tem of the late King of Pruſſia, at the price of 
whole regiment of dragoons. 

oy The royal gardens, though fine, want that 
41 harm which ariſes from an inequality of ground. 
ci Vor. XIII. Þ They 
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mans. The converſation, at firſt, turned « 
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They contain a ſmall palace, in the front of 
which is a field for tournaments, and behind 2 WM ye 
ſheet of water. They are adorned with a profu- ¶ mi 
ſion of marble ſtatues, many of them coloflal; WM ha 
and pourtray the genius of the late King of Po- vo 
land, Elector of Saxony, who, being entirely de-at 
voted to his amours, left them as monuments of WM z | 
his laſciviouſneſs, ag 
Some of the palaces of the grandees are very 
beautiful, particularly that of Count Bruhl, which Dr 
is fitted up with princely magnificence. His li- wa 
brary is two hundred and twenty feet long, and cor 
well furniſhed with books. Nor is his gallery of dif 
pictures much inferior to ſome royal collections. Me 
It is ſaid, that Saxony contains thirty thouſand hot 
towns and villages, of which fixty are to be ſeen rilc 
from tome eminences near Dreſden, The popu-WF mo 
lation of the electorate is computed at four mil- 
lions; but this ſeems to be exaggerated. Tbeſ ma 
people are burthened with many heavy taxes, and 
the expences of the court, in delicacies only, i 
ſaid to be twice as much as the King of Prufſa 
allows for his whole table. 
During Mr. Hanway's refidence here, he wi 
introduced to M. Calkoen, who had been ambal\ fat 
ſador from the United States to the Ottoman The 
Porte, and was now envoy to the King of Poland mo 
He had formerly refided in England, and profel| of 
ed himſelf an admirer of that nation, At! 
table were Polanders, Italians, French and Gel 


Nadir Shah, when our author was aſked, wid 
of the countries he had ſeen he thought md 


agreeable, and where a man of ſentiment wouk F. 
chuſe to ſpend his days. Mr. Hanway model" aſce 
replicd, that his knowledge of the world . pai 

2 | de cul 
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d 2 very limited; that he had ſeen a great deal of 
fu : miſery in one ſhape or other, in every country he 
dal; bad viſited ; but, after a pauſe, determined in fa- 
po- vonr of England. The company ſeemed ſurpriſed 
de- at his heſitation ; and exprefled their ſuffrage by 
s of Ml loud, but polite, applauſe, and unanimouſly 
agreed in praiſe of this happy iſle. 

ven On the 30th of Auguſt, Mr. Hanway left 
wich MW Dreſden, and travelled towards Meiſſen. He 
$ li-: was captivated with the rural charms of the 
aud country; the corn-fields, the vineyards, and the 
al different proſpects of the Elbe. On approaching 
ns. W Meifſen, the valley contracts, and ſome of the 
ſand bouſes of this town are built on lofty rocks that 
ſeen riſe perpendicular from the Elbe, and have a 
opu-WMF moſt romantic appearance. 

mil- The caſtle of Meiſſen, in which the porcelain 
mauufactory is carried on, ſtands on the weſtern 
bank of the Elbe, and is a large building, capable 
of ſome defence. No perſon is admitted here 
without an order from the governor of Dreſden, 
nor are the workmen allowed to leave the gates, 
on pain of being cloſely confined ; though, in 
fact, they are all priſoners in a limited ſenſe. 
They amount to about ſeven hundred; and ſo 
moderate is their pay, that the annual expence 
of this eſtabliſhment is not eſtimated at more 
than eighty thouſand crowns. This manufacture, 
which is kept ſo ſecret, is entirely on the elec- 
tor's account, who ſells porcelain to the amount 
of one hundred and fifty, or two hundred thou- 
land crowns a year. 

After paſling the Elbe and mounting a fteep 
aſcens, our author entered on a fine cham- 
paign country, where the ſoil is rich and well 
cultivated, and towns and villages agreeably in- 
termixed 
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termixed. At length he arrived at St. Hubertſ- 
berg, another hunting palace, belonging to the 
elector, which is extremely well fituated for its 
deſtination. This building is large, and ſome of 
the apartments are ſuperlatively fine, 

Proceeding on his journey, he met with no- 
thing worth notice till he came to Leipſic, one of 
the greateſt trading towns of Germany, though 
it has no river of any magnitude near it. Here 
are three tairs,—on New Year's Day, Eaſter, and 
NMichaelmas, to which reſort, people of almoſt 
every European nation, either to buy or fell, 
But what adds to the pre-eminence of Leipfic 
over many cities, which have ſuperior local ad- 
vantages, is that liberty of conſcience granted to 
all religions*, Hence the inhabitants are dif- 
tivguithed for their induſtry, and their progreſs 
in moral and intellectual improvement. This is 
the feat of a conſiderable univerſity. The inha- 
bitants amount to about forty thouſand within 
the walls, and the ſuburbs are allo very populous. 

The fortifications ſeem rather calculated for 
the uſe of the inhabitants to walk on, than for 
defence. The citizens, however, maintain two 
hundred ſoldiers. The ſtreets are clean and com- 
modious, and the houſes in general are lofty, 
with elegant fronts. 

In the vicinity of Leipfic are fine gardens; 
that called the Apel garden, in particular, is laid 
out in an excellent taſte, and is ornamented with 
ſtatucs, which, though not maſterly performances, 
are ſo ranged as to have a pleafing effect. 


* It is aſtoniſhing that t'!ze obvious advantages reſulting 
from tolcration, have not yet put a final end to bigotry, and 
that men ſhould ſtill be weak enough to think they honour 
Gol by perſecuting his creatures. 7 

a n 
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In his road to Landſperg, Mr. Hanway had a 
diſtant view of Hall, famous for its univerſity, 
At Landſperg he re-entered the Pruſſian domini- 
ons; the tranfition from one ſovereignty to ano- 
ther, being very rapid in Germany, from the in- 
termixture of property, and the ſmall extent of 
principalities. Indeed the ſubjects of the petty 
ſtates of Germany, which are very numerous, are 
the moſt oppreſſed of human beings. Their 
princes, by every art of exaction, can ſcarcely 
raiſe enough to ſupport their affected dignity 
thongh it may be ſuppoſed that their neceſſities 
render them ingenious in devifing the means of 


obtaining ſupplies. Yet poverty and morality 
ſeem in this country at leaſt to be intimately al- . 


lied; for thefts and robberies are hardly known. 

On the 3d of September, our author arrived at 
Magdeburg, diſtinguiſhed for its fortifications 
which are immenſely ſtrong. This city 1s under 
the ſovereignty of the king of Pruſſia, and is re- 
markable for its magazines of merchandiſe, 
which are ſpread from this centre over the ſur- 
rounding country. In the great ſquare is an an- 
cent ſtatue of the emperor Otho, who is ſaid to 
have founded this city in the year 930. 

Soon after quitting Magdeburg, Mr. Hanway 
had a fracas with a cuſtom-houſe officer, on ac- 
count of the poſtillion attempting to evade the 
payment of a certain duty. However, by his ſpi- 
rited conduct, he brought himſelf off in the moſt 
honourable manner, and was allowed to purſue 
his journey without moleſtation. It ſhonld be 
oblerved, that the German poſtillions wear the 
lireries of the countries to which they belong; 
and uſe ſmall French horns, which ſome of them 
lound in no unpleaſant manuer, 
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At Helmſtet, belonging to the Duke of Brunf. 
wick, are two hundred ſtudents, chiefly ſupport- 
ed by the bounty of their ſovereign. Four Ger- 
man miles farther, lies Woltinbuttel, where our 
traveller arrived after the gates were ſhut, but 
procured admiſſion. 

The fortifications are neat and regular, and 
the houſes appear comfortable, but not grand, 
The ducal palace anſwers the ſame deſcription; 
bat it has ſeveral well-furnithed apartments, and 


two ſmall galleries of pictures. Mr. Hanway 


declined ſeeing the public library, for want of 
time to examine its contents, thinking that the 
ſimple view of books is a more barren entertain- 
ment, than ſurveying the tky without contem- 
plating him who made it. 

Next day he reached Brunſwick, a well forti- 
fied place. This is the ducal refidence, and has 
an arlenal well filled with every kind of armour 
and ordnance, On the ramparts is a braſs mor- 
tar piece, made in 1411, which is ten feet Jong, 
and nine feet in diameter. It requires fifty-two 
pounds of powder to charge it, and will carry a 
ball of ſeven hundred and thirty pounds weight 
to the diſtance of thirty-two thouſand paces, and 
throw a bomb of one thouſand pounds weight, 

The military are clothed and trained nearly 
after the Pruſſian model: in times of peace, they 
are eſtimated at thirteen thouſand men; and yet 
the revenues of the country are ſaid not to ex- 
ceed two hundred and lixty thouſand pounds 
{ſterling a year. 

Brunſwick contains ſeveral churches, one of 
which is a very ancient Gothic ſtructure, and has 
its ceiling ornamented with twenty large paint- 
ings, reprelenting the prophets in the Old * 
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ment in the clouds of heaven, which communi- 
cate a very ſolemn air to the edifice. The high 
altar is of marble, ſupported by Aaron and 
Moſes, and ſurrounded by ſtatues of the four 
evangeliſts. 

This court 1s diſtinguiſhed for its politeneſs, 
particularly to the Engliſh, who paſs this way. 
The duke ſeems more attached to caſe and hap- 
pineſs, than vain parade. His coach is generally 
attended by no more than ſeven ſervants, and 


| ſome of his family always occupy the vacant ieats, 


The palace of Saltzdahlen ſtands above a Ger- 
man mile from Branſwick, and is chiefly con- 
ſiracted of timber, lined with painted cloth, 
which gives the apartments an air of grandeur 
at a ſmall expence. The picture gallery is a no- 
ble apartment, and contains many capital produc- 
tions of the pencil. The left wing is furniſhed 
in a groteſque taſte, with porcelain; and another 
is filled with painted enamelled ware, great part 
of which is laid to have been executed by Ra- 
phael d'Urbino, while he was enamoured of the 
poiter's daughter, 

Among the moſt celebrated paintings, are 
Adam and Eve viewing the dead body of Abel, 
and trying to open his eyes; Abraham embrac— 
ing his own ſon, after the trial which God had 
made of his faith ; Peter delivered from priſon 
by the angel ; Judith and her attendant holding 
the head of Holifernes, which ſtill ſeems to re- 
tain the laſt traces of life; Cephalus and Procris; 
and various others. 

The dutchy of Brunſwick carries on a pretty 
extenſive trade with Bohemia. It abounds in 
hops, elteemed the beſt in the empire; and much 
eil is made from turnip ſeed, 


On 
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On approaching the city of Hanover, it appeared 
emboſomed in trees, through which viſtas are 
cut; and ſo extenſive are the woods in the envi- 
Tons, that though our author ſays, it was com- 
puted -eighty-thouſand trees had been blown 
down in a late ftorm, they could ſcarcely be 
miſled. 

Hanover, in many reſpects, is a pleaſant place, 
and may be eſteemed elegant. It 1s waſhed by 
the Lena, a branch of the Aller, which runs into 
the Weſer, and conſequently it has a communi- 
cation with Bremen. 

The electoral palace is ſeated on the banks of 
the Lena. It has ſeveral courts, and many grand 
and commodious apartments, fome of which are 
Hung with very rich tapeſtry. The opera-houſe 
and the theatre for the French comedians are 
both within the palace. Daring the winter, 
plays are regularly performed, and concerts are 
given twice a week, when the courtiers, without 
exception, take place, according to their military 
Tank, A guard is always mounted, and an open 
table kept for the council of ſtate, even when 
the king is not in his electoral dominions. 

The military force, in time of peace, is about 
twenty-four thouſand men, and the revenues of 
the electorate amount to ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, a conſiderable part of which ariſes from 

the filver mines. 

Herenhauſen, ſituated about two Engliſh miles 
to the north of Hanover, is always conſidered 45 
an object of attraction to travellers. Our author 
ſays, he knows not whether he was more mortt- 
fied or ſurpriſed, to find that this celebrated pa- 
Jace fell vaſtly ſhort of his expectations. It was 


built in the year 1670, by the elector Erneſt Au- 
guſtus: 
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guſtus: the greateſt part is of wood, and though 
the apartments are large, they are far from being 
magnificent. Some of the furniture, however, 
is rich, and the pictures deſerve admiration. 
n The gardens are very beautiful. Mr. Han- 
e Vay ſays, he had ſeen none in Germany to be 
compared with them, though they were not laid 
e, W out in that exquiſite taſte, of which there are 
y Wl © numerous ſpecimens in England. They are 
to Wl adorned with ſtatues; and the jet d'eau, f rmed 
i- in 1716 by Mr. Benſon, perhaps is unrivalled, as 
it throws up the water ſcventy feet high. Here 
of according to the German taſte, is a ſylvan thea- 
nd tre, adorned with ſtatues, on which are ſome- 
re WM times exhibited plays and maſquerades. 
iſe On the 15th of September, Mr, Hanway ſet 
are out tor Zell. By the road, he obſerved in ſeveral 
er, Wplaces the remains of ancient buildings, about 
are Wl three feet high, which the vulgar ridiculouſly 
out imagine are of an era coeval with the deluge. 
ary Zell, which is ſubje& to Hanover, is a conſi- 
den I derable fortified place. The palace is ſituated 
zen Won an eminence commanding a tine proſpect, and 
b itſelf a ftrong poſt. The houſes are moſtly 
out nean wooden ſtructures. This place has an in- 
s of Noonſiderable trade with Bremen, by means of the 
and ner Aller. | | 
rom In his way to Weiſſendorf, he paſſed through 
a barren country, fit only to ſupport flocks of 
les Wibeep; and indeed this eleQtorate ſupplies the 
d as Ntreateſt part of Germany with mutton, as Weſt- 


thor Wpbalia does with hogs, and Hungary with beef. 

orti- On the 17th he arrived at Hamburg, below 
pa- WVbich city the banks of the Elbe in ſome places 
was ne to a great height, and afford a delightful 


view 
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view of ſeveral iſlets in the middle of the river 


which is five or fix miles broad. = I 

Hamburg is one of the towns belonging to the Wl me 
Hanſeatic league, and is a place of the greateſt WI 2e 
importance. Its ſituation for trade and the re- El 
putation of its laws and government have peo- Wl tri 
pled it with opulent merchants, who carry on 
an extenſive commerce. It ſtands in the dutchy 
of Holſtein, on the north fide of the Elbe, where 
that river forms many iflands, and ſome of the 
ſtreets are ſo low, as to be frequently inundated 
by the tides. 

The houſes in general are ſubſtantially built, 
and make a ſtately appearance; but many of the 
ſtreets are ſo narrow, as to render it difficult to 
uſe wheel carriages. However, there are ſome 
parts of the town which are open and airy ; but 
theſe being more remote from the river, are lets 
frequented by commercial people. 

Hamburg is, with reſpe& to Germany, what 
Amſterdam is to Europe the general emporium 
of natural produce and manufacture. By means 
of canals, ſhips may unload at the warehouſe, 
which are ſtored with the moſt valuable com- 
modities. 

The whole number of veſſels, of confiderable 
burden, belonging to the town, is computed al 
four hundred ; ſome of the largeſt of which trade 


to and from London. The Britiſh factory here is 
poſſeſſed of as many diſtinguiſhed privileges er 
any body of foreigners enjoy in the commercua Stat 
world. atte 
The fortifications on the land fide are rec *aly 
koned very ſtrong, The walks round the ram Ants 
parts extend about four Englith miles, and, ! vhi 


mon 
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moſt places, are very pleaſant. On the eaſt fide 
of the town is a fine piece of water, formed 

the Alfter, within the walls, which, in the ſum- 
mer, is covered with pleaſure-boats. The citi- 
zens have ſeveral gardens on the banks of the 
Elbe and the Alſter; they are kept in the neateſt 


trim; and, from their diminutive fize, appear 


more like a puppet-ſhow than a rural ſcene. 
The city is divided into five pariſhes, which 
have as many capital churches. Lutheraniſm is 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and Roman Catholics are 
objects of great jealouſy ; but the Jews, the uni- 
yerſal brokers of nations, live unmoleſted. : 
The government of Hamburg is veſted in four 
burgomaſters, and twenty-four ſenators ; four- 
teen of whom are choſen from among the mer- 
chants, and ten from the profeſſors of the law. 
There are alſo four ſyndics, who act as ſecretaries 
of ſtate, and as many profeſſed ſecretaries. Be- 
ſides, every pariſh has the appointment of three 
officers, in the nature of the tribunes among the 
ancient Romans; and nothing of moment is de- 
termined by the ſenate without their concur- 
rence, The population within the walls may be 
computed at one hundred and eighty thouſand 
fouls, and. it is probable, that the ſuburbs and ad- 
jacent villages contain about half that number. 
Except ſugar- baking and cotton-printing, the ma- 
nufactures of this place are very inconſiderable. 
The better ſort of people, among the men, are 
rery affable; but the women appear relerved, 
State and grandeur are here loſt in the ſuperior 
attention to commercial purſuits. Indeed the 
ealy circumſtances of the majority of the inhabit- 
ants, and the equality of the conſtitution under 
which they Jive, have infuſed a certain degree of 
republicag 
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republican independence, which tinctures their 
manners. This ſpirit of inſubordination is per- 
ceptible even in the loweſt claſſes; not that it 
prompts them to acts of riot, but it gives them z 
kind of conſequence, which, where the grada- 
tions of rank are obſerved, would appear inlolent, 
On the 20th of September, Mr. Hanway pro- 
ceeded to Blankeneſs by a delightful road, on the 
banks of the Elbe, which affords a fine and ex- 
tenſive view of part of the Hanoverian domi- 
nions on the weſt, and of Holſtien, an appendage 
of Denmark, on the eaſt. For ſome days he ob- 
ſerved nothing worth notice in the country or 
towns through which he paſled, 
On the 1ſt of October, he reached Cloſter Se 
ven. The ſurrounding territory 1s thinly inha- 
bited; but, as he approached Bremen, the aſpeRin 
fertility and population began to improve. About 
three Engliſh miles from Bremen, he obſerved 
three ſtones bearing the Britiſh arms, which mark 
the limits of the Hanoverian dominions. 
Bremen is ſeated in a plain, on both ſides of 
the Weſer, over which it has a bridge. This 
dutchy formerly belonged to Sweden; but being 
conquered by the Danes, was ſold to the Electot 
of Hanover in 1716; yet only a ſmall part of the 
town is ſubject to that electorate. The reſt, with 
its adjacent territory, is independent, and is go- 
verned by its own laws and magiſtrates. | 
Calviniſm is the prevailing religion here, and 
there are five churches for citizens of that. per- 
ſuaſion. The inhabitants amount to about thirty 
thouſand ; and, were we to judge from the 
frequent appearance of Soli Deo Gloria, painted 
in large characters over their doors and windows, 
both within and without, we ſhould conclude 
that they were pious indeed, Mol 
0 
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Moſt of the ſtreets are narrow, but many of 
„de buildings make a handſome appearance, and 
+ Wl the ſhops are full of merchandiſe, In the mar- 
\ Wl ket-place is the figure of a giant fourteen feet 

i Wl high, clothed in armour, ſaid to repreſent a ge- 
+ WH ncral who ſaved: the city when it was in the ut- 
d. noſt danger from its enemies, The great dome 
de devoted to the Lutheran religion, is the moſt re- 
«WT narkable ſtructure in the place. It is built in 
+ Wl the Gothic ſtyle, and ſeems to poſſeſs the quality 
m preſerving the bodies of the dead from corrup- 
ob. tion. In confirmation of this, it is reported that 
or Wl corpſes, which had been buried one hundred and 

fifty years, were diſcovered entire, with their 

de- kins black and parched, but the features diſtin- 
a MW guiſhable, and the coheſion of the parts unalter- 
Ain ed. The vault in which they were depoſited, is 
„out about fix feet below the ſurface of the earth, 
ved arched over, and ſeems to have nothing extraor- 
ark = except that the air is temperate and per- 

ectly dry. 

0 . perſons have offered conſiderable ſums 
to have their bodies depoſited in this receptacle 
of mortality : but the prieſts, it is ſaid, refuſed the 
de boon ; alleging that it is the decree of hea- 


theben, © that man ſhould return to the duſt from 
with Mich he was made.” 
s go- . The vicinity of Bremen being ſubject to inun- 


lations, a long cauſeway is raiſed for the conve- 


„ and{MW'ence of travelling. Paſſing along this, Mr. 
t.pet- anway re-entered the Pruſſian dominions, and 
thirty length arrived at Wildeſhauſen, a principal 
n the ern, and the reſidence of the great bailiff of the 


liſtrict. 
1dows, From thence he advanced to Haſſelune, a pret- 


agreeable town, in the electorate of Cologn. 
Ver, XIII. Q Poyerty 
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Poverty and ſuperſtition reign here unrivalled: ; 
crucifix is erected on almoſt every ſpot ſubject to 
obſervation. TH. h | or 
Lingen was the next ſtage, This lies in the WM 2 
circle of Weſtphalia, and is ſubject to the King bu 
of Pruſſia. The town is fortified, and the eq 
buildings are neat, the general character of places th. 
under the ſovereignty of Pruſſia. | 
Our author now approached the confines of the 0 
United States, where the women appeared almoſt NI 
blinded with the ſmoke ariſing from the tut, MI * 
which is here the uſual fuel. The little towns he dr 
began to paſs through exhibited that character; Pa. 
iſtic cleanlineſs, for which the Dutch are ſo e- Pe 
markable. | 
In a ſhort time he arrived at Daventer, a large An 
City in the province of Overyſſel, which formerly 
conſtituted one of the Hanſe towns; but is now 
ſubject to the States. ure 
It ſtands on the river YVſſel, which is navigable 
for veſſels of large burden. Over this ſtream is Ke, 
a wooden bridge, where paſſengers are ſubjeR to 
a heavy toll. The town is well fortified, and has 
a ſtrong garriſon. The houſes and ſtreets are 
neat, and the inland trade is conſiderable. 
From hence is a regular ſtage to Voorthuſen, 
and about midway is Loo, a famous ſeat of the 
Prince of Orange. Voorthuſen is a mean village 
and the environs are not very inviting. 
At the diftance of two German miles beyond 
this, lies Amersfort. On approaching this place 
evident figns appear of the perſevering induftn 


of the Dutch. The tobacco plantations are form . 
ed with great labour, and for an article, whole 64 8 
conſumption is ſo univerſal in the United States _ 
perhaps no expence or trouble is too great. 0 

Amersſaf b 
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Amersfort is an ancient and pretty large town, 
on the ſmall river Eems, which runs into the 
the Zuyder Sea. The houſes are clean to an extreme, 
but the manners of the people are far from being 


wy equally delicate; and their ruſticity is ſhewn in 
ace their contempt for ſtrangers. | 


About two Engliſh miles from this town ſtands 
he Soesdyke, a palace belonging to the Orange fa- 
mily, with a park eight miles in circumference. 

Our author being impatient to reach Amſter- 
dam, declined viſiting Utrecht. In his way he 
der. paſſed through Naarden, the boundary of the 
province of Holland, and a well fortified place, 
ſanding near the Zuyder Sea. From hence to 
Amſterdam is reckoned two German miles. The 


but is enriched with gardens and luxuriant paſ- 
tures, In the avenue to Amſterdam, is a cauſe- 
able way lined with villages and gardens, which add 
| greatly to the beauty of this artificial country, 
aol be city of Amſterdam, as well as many others 
Thal in the Netherlands, are works of art and labour, 
not inferior to the greateſt monuments of human 
induſtry in ancient times. It ſtands about two 
hundred and twenty miles caftward from Lone 
- thei don; and derives its name from the river Am- 
ſtel, or the dam of the Amſtel, which, by corrup- 
Lon, aſſumes its preſent appellation, 

Our author computes that it is about four 
hundred years old from its firſt foundation, and 
aff wo hundred and ſeventy from the era that it was 

Incloſed with walls. In 1570 the Dutch began to 
lay the baſis of their opulence and power. Em- 
bracing Calviniſm, and wearied with the op- 
preſſions of the Spaniſh government, they eman- 
cipated themſelyes into liberty, after a long 

| Q 2 ſtruggle 


arge whole country appears below the level of the ſea, - 
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ſtruggle and many conflicts, and formed a great 
republic. | 

About the year 1660, the flame of liberty oc- 
caſioned ſuch a conflux of people to Amſterdam, 
that the walls were extended, and by ſubſequent 
enlargements, they are become three leagues in 
circuit. The city is eſteemed nearly one third as 
populous as London or Paris; and within the 
walls are computed to be twenty-fix thouſand 
five hundred houſes, 

The main ſtrength of the place conſiſts in the 
difficulty of acceſs both by ſea and land ; but the 
numerous ſhoals that obſtru& the mouth of the 
Texel have proved no bar to commercial enter- 
priſe, though they render navigation dangerous to 
ſhips of war. Economy is here perceptible in every 
thing : even the baſtions of the fortifications, 
which are very numerous, have each a windmill, 

Many of the ſtreets are lined with canals and 
planted with trees. No wheel carriages are al- 
lowed to be drawn here, except on paying a heavy 
duty. Coaches are ſet on ſledges, drawn by one 
horſe, and on the ſame vehicle goods and mer- 
chandiſe of every kind are conveyed from one 
part of the town to another. 

The houſes are rather diſtinguiſhed for neat» 
neſs than elegance ; and the principal care of the 
inhabitants ſeems to be laid out in keeping them 
perfectly clean, which the nature of the climate 
renders in ſome meaſure neceſſary ; but perſonal 
elegance is far from keeping pace with domeſtic 
neatneſs. | 
Of all the buildings in Amſterdam, the town 
houſe is the moſt remarkable. Its front extends 
two hundred and eighty-two feet in length, its 
depth is two hundred and thirty-two feet, = ne 

eig 
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height one hundred and fixteen feet, excluſive of 
the cupola. The expence of its erection coſt three 
millions of guilders, which, conſidering the value 
of money at that period, is an aſtoniſhing ſum; 
but it ſhould be conſidered, that it ſtands on 
thirteen thouſand large piles of wood, ſo that the 
foundation- greatly enhanced the expence. 
This immenſe fabric contains the offices and 
d tribunals for the execution of the laws, in every 
branch of government. It is nightly guarded by 
de 2 body of the burghers, Who are charged with the 
be protection of this great reſervoir of the wealth of 
de the United Provinces. The Bank, which is kept 
in che lower apartments, is ſaid to contain im- 


N menſe ſums of ſpecie. | 25 
17 The Exchange is likewiſe a ſpacious and conve- 


nient ſtructure. It is ſupported by forty- ſix pil- 
1 lars marked with numbers, and every merchant 
d bas bis particular tation, that he may be the more 
al. eaſily found. 
Though Calviniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, 
ne all perſuaſions are allowed the free exerciſe of 
or. their modes of worſhip. The Jews are very nu- 
ne merous, and have ſeveral ſynagogues. To ren- 
der marriages, however, valid, they muſt either be 
at. performed according to the rites of the eſtabliſh- 
the ed church, or the parties mult firſt enter into a 
em contract before the civil magiſtrate ; after which 
ate MW chey are indulged with their own particular ce- 
nal remonies. 
ſtic In paſſing over the Ya to Saardam, our author 
obſerved the various purpoſes to which windmills 
wn are applied in this country. They are uſed for 
nds ſawing timber, for grinding woods and other ma- 
its Wl terials for dyeing, and for almoſt every manufac- 
ture to which machinery is applicable. 
Q 3 The 
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The dykes are prodigious monuments of labour, 
and many of them are lined with large ſtones. 
That which bounds the Zuyder Sea, is raiſed fix- 
_ feet perpendicular, and goes off on an eaſy 

ly A (ons; 

The danger of ſuch a dreadful element as the 
ſea, is almoſt equal to that of a volcano, and the 
Dutch have often ſuffered from its inroads, In 
ſpite of their utmoſt {kill and induſtry, their dykes 
have proved ineffectual to ſecure them. In 1530, 
a great part of Zealand was overflowed, and in 
the ſame century, ſeventy-two villages on the 
coaſt of Holland were ſwallowed up, and twenty 
thouſand people periſhed, Other inundations 
have happened at different periods, and ſpread 
deſolation over extenſive tracks, 

Amſterdam is a prodigious magazine of corn, 
wine. timber, and naval ſtores. Its herring and 
whale fiſheries bring in immenſe wealth ; and the 
rich productions of their oriental poſſeſſions being 
poured in here, add immenſely to the opulence 
and commerce of this emporium, 

Though there are many Hollanders who live 
elegantly, the manners of the common people are 
extremely booriſh. Our author obſerves, that he 
has ſeen a boatman in a great city, ſtrut up and 
down a room with his hat on, and ſpit with a 
careleſs air of inſolence at the feet of a gentle» 


man who was treating him with civility, and 


throwing emolument in his way. This behavi- 
our they miſtake for liberty, as if liberty were in- 
confiſtent with propriety of manner. 

Cheeſe, beer, Geneva, brandy, and tobacco, 
with red herrings, are the luxuries of the com- 
mon people, who in their cups are apt to mix 
ruſticity with cruelty, | 


Con · 
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Conſtant employment, coldneſs of complexion, 
and an ungenial kind bf food, may perhaps ac- 
count for their indifference to the paſſion of love. 
Except among the higher ranks, female beauty 
is ſcarcely to be met with, nor does their dreſs 
ſet off their homely perſons to any advantage. 

The women here are generally paſt parturition 
it thirty years of age, and as the men are ſingular 
for their large breeches, ſo the women are remark- 
able for uſing pots of live coals, which they place 
under their petticoats, as they fit, to warm them- 
ſelves; which is not only an offenſive cuſtom, 
but, in a phyſical light, is attended with many ill 
1 Hence the proverb, “that the 
dirtieſt piece of furniture in a Dutchman's houſe 
is his wife.“ 

Mr. Hanway quitted Amſterdam on the 16th 
of October, and embarking at the Haerlem gate, 
proceeded down the canal in a treckſcoot to that 
town, paſſing through a ſucceſſion of rich mea- 
dows well ſtocked with cattle. 

From Haerlem he proceeded to Leyden through 
a pleaſant and rich country, This city is well 
known for its univerſity, to which ſtudents reſort 
from all parts of Europe. The houſes are neat, 
and the ſurrounding gardens very pleaſant ; but 
dere the water becomes ſtagnant, and in conſe- 
quence diſagreeable. 

Our author next viſited the Hague, which hav- 
ng no incloſure, is denominated a village, though 
t is the moſt elegant place in the United States, 
The ſtreets are broad, and the gaiety and ſplendor 
the inhabitants form a ſtriking contraſt to the 
ſtyle of life in the trading cities. The aſſembly 
of the States General being held here, draws hi- 
ter all the principal people of diſtinction of the 

different 


— 
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different provinces, and the ambaſſadors from the 
other European courts, In ſhort, the Hague is 
the ſeat of amuſement, of parade, and magnifi- 
cence, in the United Provinces. | — 
Delft, which was the next place our author vi- 
ſited, is a very ancient and pleaſant town, envi- 
roned by meadows of conſiderable extent. This 
place is famous for its earthen ware, and its 
pulation is computed at twenty thouſand perſons, 
Rotterdam, about ſeven miles diſtant, may juſt» 
ly be conſidered as the ſecond city of Holland. 
Indeed it has ſeveral advantages over Amſterdam 
itſelf, particularly with reſpe& to the ſouthem 
trade of Europe : beſides, the navigation of the 
Maeſe is more ſafe and commodious than that of 
the Texel, and the air and water are better. 
Among other public ſtructures, is an exchange 
for the merchants ; but the moſt remarkable edifice 
is the great church of St. Lawrence, in which are 
the monuments of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 
On the great bridge is the ſtatue of the illuſtii- 
ons Eraſmus. 
The Britiſh factory here is chiefly compoſed of 
North Britons, who have a Calviniſtic church, 
During the wars in Flanders, under the great 
Duke of Marlborough, an epiſcopal church wa 
erected by the contribution of the Engliſh offi 
cers, merchants, and mariners, which is ſaid to be 
the only regular epiſcopal church, countenanced 
and eſtabliſhed, belonging to the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, in a foreign country. 
On the 27th of October, Mr. Hanway ſailed 
down the Maeſe to Helvoet Sluys. Though this 
is one of the beſt harbours in the United Pro- 
vinces, the town is of no great extent. Here ol 
traveller had the pleaſure to find a ſmall 2 
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dron of Britiſh ſhips of war, under the command 
of Lord Anſon, intended to convey George II. to 
England, The fight of his country's ſhips of war 
was the more agreeable, as he had not enjoyed 
ſuch a view for the long ſpace of eight years. 
Embarking at this place next day in the pac- 
ket for Harwich, he landed ſafe on the Britiſh 
hore, after a paſſage of twenty-four hours, and 
thus cloſed his extenſiye peregrinations. 


was JOURNEY 


JoobnRNRY TO 
PALMYRA A, 


TEDMOR IN THE DESERT; 


AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
RUINS OF BALBEC, 


THE ANCIENT HELIOPOLIS, IN CCOELOSY RIA. 


By MR. WOOD. 


1 journey, which · reflects no ſmall luſtre 
on our national character for a love of the 
arts, was undertaken in 1751, by Meſſrs. Daw- 
kins and Bouverie, both gentlemen of diſtin- 
ruiſhed taſte and erudition, accompanied by Mr. 
Wood ; from whoſe ſplendid work, on the anti- 
quities of Palmyra and Balbec, the following ac- 
count is abſtracted. 

Meſſrs. Dawkins and Bouverie, ſays our author, 
who, more than once, had been led by curioſity 
to travel into Italy, were perſuaded, that a voy- 
age, properly made to the moſt remarkable places 
in antiquity, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
might be of advantage to the public, at the ſame 
ime that it would afford knowledge and enter- 
anment to themſelves. - As I had already ſeen 
moſt of the places they propoſed to viſit, they did 
Mas the honour to conmunicate their deſign to 
me, 
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me, and I with pleaſure accepted their invitz. 
tion to be one of ſuch an agreeable party. The 
advantageous idea I had formed of theſe gentle. 
men, whom I had ſeveral times met in France and 
Italy, flattered me with all the ſucceſs that could 
be hoped for from ſuch a voyage. Their inti. 
mate friendſhip, their love of antiquities and the 
fine arts, and their being accuſtomed to travelling, 
were circumſtances eſſential to our project; cit. 
cumſtances that ſeldom meet in two perſons, who 
join to a taſte and leiſure for ſuch reſearches, 
the neceſſary means of making them, and who 
have ſufficient health and courage to ſupport the 
fatigue of doing it. 

We agreed, that it would be adviſable to en- 
gage a fourth perſon, who was in Italy, and whoſe 
abilities were known to ns with reſpect to his 
{Kill in architecture and drawing. We therefore 
wrote to him; and he agreed to be one of the 

arty. 

We choſe Rome for the place of our rendei- 
vous; and there ſpent the winter together, em- 
ploying the greateſt part of our time in refreſh- 
ing our memories by reading ancicnt hiſtory, and 
in perfecting ourſelves in the geography of the 
conntries we propoſed to viſit. 

The following ſpring we repaired to Naples 
where we found a veſſel we had hired at London, 
furniſhed with every thing we had thought would 
be of ſervice to us. We had there a choice col- 
lection of the Greek poets and hiſtorians, books 
of antiquities, and accounts of the beſt voyage 
and travels. There were alſo on board ſuch ma- 
thematical inſtruments as we might have occa- 
fon for, and preſents fit for the Turks of di- 


tinction, and others, to whom we might be 


obliged 
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ita. obliged to addreſs ourſelves in the courſe of our 
The travels. 


tle- In this veſſel we ſet ſail, and viſited moſt of 
and the iſlands of the Archipelago, a part of Greece 
uld in Europe, the European and Afiatic coaſts of the 


nti- Helleſpont, the Propontis and the Boſphorus as 
the far as the Black Sea, We penetrated into Afia 
ng, . Minor, Syria, Phœnicia, Paleſtine, and Egypt, 


cit. and viſited the moſt remarkable places in each. 
Fho The different countries through which we 
hes, paſſed are known to abound in various objects 
who that merit the attention of the curious traveller ; 
the however, it was leſs the preſent than the ancient 
ſtate of theſe countries that attracted our regard; 
en. though each of us was able to gratify his peculiar 
hole taſte. It is impoſſible to confider with indiffer- 
bag ence the countries where polite literature and the 


fore arts had their birth; where the captains, the ora- 
the tors, the philoſophers, the poets, and the artiſts 
have, ſo bravely and ſo happily, ſuffered their 
dei genius to ſoar, and done honour to human nature. 
em · Circumſtances of climate and fituation, other- 
ell. wiſe trivial, become intereſting from their con- 
and i nection with the great men who have celebrated 
toe them, and with the illuftrious actions, which 
hiſtory and poetry repreſent as being there per- 
ple i formed. The life of Miltiades or Leonidas can 
don, no where be read with ſuch pleaſure as in the 
ould Plains of Marathon, or at the Straights of Ther- 
col- mopylz : the Iliad bas new beauties on the banks 
ook of the Scamander; and the Odyfley has freſh 
age charms in the country where Ulyſſes travelled, 
ma- and Homer ſung. 
oecd. No part of a tour through the eaſt is ſo dif- 
di f cult as a journey to Palmyra; for, it is neceſſary 
t be to go far from the common road, and where the 
Vol. XIII. : grand 
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grand ſeignior's protection can be of no ſervice. 
Aleppo and Damaſcus ſeemed to be the places 
where we might beſt provide for our convenience 
and ſafety in this enterpriſe ; but having endea- 
voured in vain to make the firſt of theſe cities, 
we anchored at Byroot, on the coaſt of Syria, and 
eroſſed over Mount Libanus, in order to go to 
Damaſcus. 

The baſſa of that city declared that he could 
not promiſe us, that either his name or his power 
would be of any ſervice to us at the place to which 
we were going. From what he ſaid, and from all 
that we could learn from others, we found that 
we muſt be obliged to go to Haſſia, a village four 
days journey to the north of Damaſcus, and the 
reſidence of an aga, whoſe juriſdiction extends to 
Palmyra. 'This little village is in the great road, 
by which the caravan of Damaſcus paſſes to 
Aleppo; it is ſituated near Anti-Libanus, at a 
few hours diſtance from the river Orontes. The 
aga received us with the hoſpitality ſo common 
in this country among people of all ranks; and, 
though extremely ſurpriſed at our curioſity, he 
gave us, as well as he was able, the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions for gratifying it. 

We left Haſſia on the 10th of March, 1751, 
with an eſcort of the beſt Arab horſemen belong- 
ing to the aga, armed with guns and long pikes; 
and having croſſed a barren plain, which ſcarcely 
produces vegetables ſufficient to feed the ante- 
lopes we ſaw there, we arrived at Sudud, This 
is a ſmall village inhabited by Maronite Chriſ- 
tians: the houles are built of bricks dried in the 
ſan ; and the inhabitants cultivate as much land 
around the village as is bearly ſufficient for their 
W they allo make tolerable good * 
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We bought ſome manuſcripts of their prieſt, and 
after dinner continued our journey to the ſouth- 
eaſt through the ſame ſort of country, and in 
three hours more arrived at Howareen, where 
we took up our lodging. N 

Howareen has the ſame appearance of poverty 
as Sudud; but we found ſome ruins there, that 
are a proof of its being once a more conſiderable 
place. A ſquare tower, with projecting battle- 
ments, ſeems to haye been built three or four 
hundred years ago, and two churches, in ruins, 
may be of the ſame age: in theſe buildings there 
are materials that are much more ancient, but 
employed without judgment. We obſerved in the 
walls ſome Corinthian capitals, and many Attic 
baſes of white marble. Theſe fragments of an- 
tiquity, and ſome others we found ſcattered about, 
have belonged to works erected with more ex- 
pence than taſte. We had obſerved a neighbour- 
ing village entirely abandoned by its inhabitants, 
which frequently happens in this country; for, 
when the produce of the earth is not anſwerable 
to the cultivation, the inhabitants often quit their 
habitations to avoid oppreſſion. 

The next day we left Howareen, and conti- 
nuing to travel in the ſame direction, in three 
hours reached Carieteen, a village a little Jarger 
than the laſt, which has alſo ſome fragments of 
marble belonging to ancient edifices. We thought 
proper to ſtay here the remainder of the day, as 
well to wait for the reſt of the eſcort the aga had 
ordered to accompany us, as to prepare our retinue 
and our cattle, for the fatigue they were ro ſuf- 
fer during the reſt of our journey; for though 
we could not perform it in Jeſs than twenty-four 
hours, we were obliged to travel ſo long with« 
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out repoſe, there being no water in that 'part of 
the deſert. | | 

We left Carieteen on the 13th, at ten in the 
morning, which was much too late; but our 
company became more difficult to govern in pro- 
portion as they became more numerous. This 
bad conduct occaſioned our being expoſed to the 
heat of two days, before our beaſts could obtain 
either reſt or water; and though it was early in 
the ſeaſon, the ſand reflected the heat of the ſun 
with great violence, while we had neither the 
ſlighteſt breeze to refreſh us, nor the leaſt ſhade 
to ſhelter us from its beams, 

Our company was now much increaſed, by its 
being joined by ſome merchants, ſo that it con- 
ſiſted of about two hundred perſons, and nearly 
the ſame number of different beaſts of burthen, 
which formed a groteſque mixture. Our guide 
told us we were now in the moſt dangerous part 
of our journey, and deſired us to ſubmit entirely 
to his orders, which were, that the domeſtics 
ſhould keep with the baggage, immediately be- 
hind our guard of Arabs, from which was fre- 
quently diſpatched one, two, or more horſemen 
on the diſcovery, to all the eminences before us, 
where they ſtayed till we came up with them, 
Theſe horſemen always quitted the caravan on a 
full gallop, after the manner of the Tartars and 
Huſſars. It is hard to ſay, whether this precau- 
tion aroſe from a real apprehenſion of danger, or 
whether it did not proceed from an oftentatious 
ſhow of vigilance, to make us conceive a high 
opinion of their activity and uſe. 

'The road here, from Carieteen to Palmyra, was 
north and by caſt, through a level ſandy plain, 


about ten miles broad, bounded to the right _ 
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left by a chain of barren mountains, that ſeem 
to join within two miles of Palmyra. In all this 
courſe there is neither a tree nor a drop of water; 
but, to take off our attention from the fatigue 
we endured, our Arab horſemen diverted us from 
time to time by engaging in mock fights. It is 
ſurpriſing. to ſee with what firmneſs they keep 
their ſaddles, and the dexterity with which they 
manage their horſes. At night they uſually ſat 
in a circle, to drink coffee and ſmoke a pipe: this 
was their greateſt regale. In the mean while, 
one of the company diverted the reſt by finging 
a ſong or relating a piece of hiſtory, on the ſub- 

ject of love or war, or with an extempore tale. 
When we had proceeded nine hours from Ca- 
rieteen, we arrived at a ruined tower, on which 
we obſerved the croſs of Malta in two or three 
places. Near this tower are the ruins of a ſu— 
perb building ; but a magnificent door-caſe of 
white marble, is the only part that remains ſtand- 
ing, which is not covered with ſand. At mid- 
night we ſtopt two hours to take ſome repoſe, 
and on the 14th, at noon, arrived at the end of 
the plain, where the mountains, to the right 
and left, appear to meet. Between theſe moun- 
tains is a valley, where are ſtill ſeen the ruins 
of an aqueduct, that formerly conveyed water to 
Palmyra, 
On each fide of this valley are many ſquare 
towers of a conſiderable height; and, on ap- 
proaching them, we found that they were the 
ancient ſepulchres of the inhabitants of Pal- 
myra. Scarcely had we paſſed theſe venerable mo- 
numents, when, the mountains opening on each 
nde, we ſuddenly diſcovered the greateſt quan- 
tity of ruins, all of white .marble, we had ever 
R 3 ſeen: 
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ſeen; and behind thoſe ruins, towards the Eu- 
phrates, a ievel country, extending as far as the 
eye could reach, without the leaſt animated ob- 
ject. It is almoſt impoſſible to imagine any thing 
more aſtoniſhing than this view. No proſpe& 
can be conceived more ſtriking and romantic, 
than ſuch a vaſt multitude of Corinthian- co- 
lumns, with few intervening walls and ſolid 
buildings, | 

But to be more particular : on the left hand 
you behold a wall, which belonged to the court of 
the temple of the ſun, and though part is broken 
down, it is ſtill of a confiderable length. A row 
of twelve noble windows appear in continuity; 
and farther to the left are two others. Between 
each is a pilafter, of the Corinthian order, ſup- 
porting the entablature. Through the ſpace that 
is broken down, the view is terminated by diſtant 
rows of columns, and over the part of the wall 
which is ſtill ſtanding, riſe the ruins of the tem- 

le itſelf. At the end, where ſtood the portico, 
is a ſquare ruinous tower, built by the Turks. 
Before theſe buildings are incloſures of corn 
and olive-trees, planted by the Arabs, and ſepa- 
rated by mud walls; while, on all fides, lie around 
them magnificent ruins. 

Before the Turkiſh tower is a piece of a very 
large column, ſtanding on its baſe; but the 
greateſt part, with its capital and entablature, has 
fallen down. The ſtones that are round it ſhew 
that there was a grand edifice in this place. The 
diameter of this column, near the baſe, is five 
feet and a half. A little to the right of the 
tower, though at a greater diſtance, are the ruins 
of a 'Turkith moſque with its minaret : and be- 


fore it is a grand column, that riſes to a great 
height, 
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beight, and is of the ſame dimenſions with that 
which is broken down. A little farther to the 
right is a noble arch, with a poſtern, richly orna- 
mented, on each fide, from which a colonade ex- 
tends four thouſand feet in length, terminated 
by a ſuperb mauſoleum. Many of theſe columns 
are fallen down, and open a view to the other 
ruins, while in other parts the remains of magni- 
ficent ſtructures are ſeen through the interco- 
lumniations. At ſome diſtance nearer, before 
this magnificent colonade, ftands a ſmall temple, 
adorned with a noble portico ; and ſtill farther to 
the right 1s another temple, with its periſtyle, 
ſeen through the intercolumniation. Still far- 
ther to the right is a range of columns that ap- 
pear to have belonged to a portico, At ſome 
diſtance nearer ſeem to be the ruins of a Chriſt- 
ian church, and till nearer, and farther to the 
right, are four lofty columns with their ſuperb 
entablature, the only remains of ſome grand edi- 
fice. A little to the right of theſe, though at a 
greater diſtance, are a number of columns which 
ſtill ſupport a conſiderable part of their entabla- 
ture, and are ſo diſpoſed, that they reſemble the 
periſtyle of a ſmall temple, that has been wholly 
deftroyed ; and nearer ſtill, and more to the right, 
is an elegant mauſoleum. 

Beſides theſe, we ſee a vaſt number of ſcatter- 
ed columns covering the plain, ſome with, and 
ſome without, their entablatures, while the ground 
is ou all fides ſtrewed with broken columns, ca- 
pitals, rich entablatures, and ſtones of prodigious 
magnitude, Towards the right the diftant pro- 
ſpect i is terminated by a range > of hills and moun- 
tains, on one of which are the ruins of a Turkiſh 
fortification, and on another 1s a caſtle, 
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\. Theſe were the amazing ruins which ſuddenly 
ſtruck our ſight, and appeared at one view in the 
diſtant proſpect. After having conſidered them 
for ſome time, we were conducted to a hut be- 
longing to the Arabs, of which there are about 
thirty in the- court of the great temple. The 
magnificence of that edifice, and the meanneſs of 
our habitation, formed a contraſt without a pa- 
rallel. £3 
The inhabitants, both men and women, are 
well ſhaped; the complexions of the latter are 
ſwarthy, but their features good : they were veil- 
ed, but they were not ſo ſcrupulons about ſhew- 
ing their faces, as the women of the eaſt general- 
ly are. They hang rings of either gold or braſs 
in their ears and noſes; they colour their lips 
blue, their eyes and eye-brows black, and the 
tips of their fingers red. Both ſexes appear to be 
very healthy, being almoſt ſtrangers to diſeaſes. 
It ſeldom rains there, except at the time of the 
equinoxes, and we enjoyed a ſerene ſky all the 
while we ſtaid, except one afternoon, when we 
had a little ſhower, preceded by a whirlwind, 
which raiſed ſuch a quantity of ſand as entirely 
darkened the air, and gave us an idea of the ter- 
rible ſtorms that are ſometimes fatal to whole 
caravans, We continued there fifteen days, dur- 
ing which the Arab inhabitants ſupplied us pret- 
ty well with mutton and goats fleſh ; but had 
we ſtaid much longer, we ſhould have exhauſted 
their ſtock. 

As we found it would be troubleſome to carry 
a quadrant ſo far by land, this prevented our 
taking the latitude of the city; but according 
to Ptolemy it is in 34 deg. latitude, and is fix 


days journey from Aleppo, as many from Damaſ- 
cus 
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cus, by the ſafeſt road, and about twenty leagues 
to the eaſt of the Euphrates. Some geographers 
place it in Syria, others in Arabia, and others in 
Phenicia, 'The city walls were flanked with 
ſquare towers, but in many parts they are entire- 
ly levelled, and cannot now be diſtinguithed from 
the other ruins; particularly none of them can 
be perceived to the ſouth-eaſt ; however, from 
what we diſcovercd, there 1s great reaſon to be- 
lieve that they incloſed the great temple; and, 
therefore, muſt have been at leaſt three miles in 
compals. 

The Arabs ſhewed us, by the preſent ruins, a 
tract of land that may be about ten miles in cir- 
cumference, and is a little raiſed above the level 
of the deſert, obſerving, that this was the extent 
of the ancient city, and that ruins were diſcover- 
ed there by digging. Indeed, there ſeems better 
reaſons in favour of this opinion, than their au- 
thority. A circuit of three miles was very little 
for Palmyra in its proſperity ; eſpecially, if we 
confider that the greateſt part of that ſpace is 
filled by public editices, which, from their extra- 
ordinary magnificence, and the great number of 
ſuperb ſepulchres, are evident proofs of the gran- 
deur of the city. From thence it may be con- 
cluded, that the walls already mentioned, incloſed 
only that part of the city, which contained the 
public edifices in its moſt flourithing ſtate ; and 
that after it was ruined, its fituation rendering 
it the moſt proper place for putting a ſtop to the 
incurſions of the Saracens, Juſtinian fortified it, 
as we learn from Procopius, and very probably 
contracted its bounds, Palmyra was not then, as 
it formerly had been, a rich and trading city, in 
Which it was neceſſary to have a regard to the 

iutereſt 
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intereſt and convenience of individuals ; but a 8 
frontier town, that only required ſtrength. Be- fe 
ſides, in building the wall to the north-weſt, ad- be 
vantage was taken of two or three ſepulchres, de 
which being of a convenient form, they convert- ¶ de 
ed them into towers; and as there is no doubt MW ul 
that the wall was built after the ſepulchres, it cu 
may juſtly be concluded that they were erected de- 
ſince the abolition of the pagan religion, the vi 
Greeks and Romans having too great a veneration bu 
for their ſepulchres to apply them to any other WW 0 
uſe; and it was contrary to the moſt expreſs laws I alt: 
of both, to bury the dead within the walls of a 
city. 

It has been obſerved, that on the top of one 
of the higheſt of theſe mountains is a caſtle, The 
aſcent to it is extremely difficult and rugged, 
It is ſurrounded by a deep ditch, cut in the rock; 
or rather they have taken the ſtones from 1t as 
from a quarry. As the draw-bridge is broken, 
we found a good deal of difficulty in paſhng it. 
This caſtle is, however, ſo ill built, that it is evi- 
dent it was erected not only after the time of 
Juſtinian, to whom it is attributed, but 1s even 
unworthy of the Mamalukes. This mountain 
affords an extenſive view to the ſouth, where the 
deſert reſembles a ſea; and to the welt we may 
ſee the top of Libanus, and diſtinctly perceive ſex 
veral parts of Anti-Libanus. 

The barren tra& in which the city ſtands 
might be made a delightful ſpot, by means of 
two rivers, that are entirely neglected. The wa- 
ter of both is hot, and mixed with ſulphur ; but 
the inhabitants eſteem it ſalubrious and agree 
able. The moſt conſiderable of theſe ſtreams 
riſes to the weſt, at the foot of the en, 

a fins 
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a fine grotto, almoſt high enough in the middle 
for a man to ſtand upright in it. The whole 
bottom is a baſon of clear water, about two feet 
deep; and the heat being thus concentered, ren- 


„ers it an excellent bath, for which purpoſe it is 
t uſed by the Arabs: from it runs a pretty rapid 
t W current, above three feet broad and one foot 
1 W deep. This water is for ſome ſpace confined 
« W within a paved channel formerly made for it; 
n W but after a ſhort courſe, it is imbibed by the ſand 


to the eaſt of the ruins. An inſcription upon an 
altar near it, dedicated to Jupiter, informs us, 
a Wl that it was called Ephea; and that the care of it 
was intruſted to perſons elected to that office. 

ne The other ſtream, the ſource of which we could 
he not diſcover, contains near the ſame quantity of 
d. Vater, and after running for ſome time through 
kz the ruins, in an ancient ſubterranean aqueduct, 
as Joins the firſt, and is loſt with it in the ſands. 
en, The Arabs ſpeak of a third ſtream that has been 
it. for ſome time loſt among the ruins. Some have 
vie been much embarraſſed to account for the loſs of 
of Na river mentioned by Ptolemy, and therefore at- 
yen tribute it to an earthquake: however, with re- 
tain MW ſpect to thoſe of Palmyra, no other change ſeems 
he to have happened, than what is the effect of ne- 
may eligence; but if theſe currents are thought too 
> ſe Jinconſiderable to deſerve the name of rivers, that 
honour ſhould for the ſame reaſon be refuſed to 

nds the Pactolus, the Meles, and many other rivers of 
s of orcece, that have not ſo much water, except im- 
mediately after rain. 
Beſides theſe was the fubterranean aqueduct 
before-mentioned, which brought good water to 
the city, and was ſolidly built, with openings at 
proper 
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proper diſtances, to keep it clean, Procopius ob- 
ſerves, that Juſtinian conveyed water to Palmyra, 
for the uſe of the garriſon he left there : but we 
imagine, that for this purpoſe he repaired the 
aqueduct, which appears to have been much 
more ancient, aud built at an immenſe expence, 
Palmyra, in its proſperity, certainly could not fail 
to procure ſuch a convenience; and, indeed, in 
more than one part of this aqueduct, we have 
obſerved inſcriptions in Palmyrene characters, 
which are now not legible; but we have found 
none in any other language. 

Three or four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the 
ruins in the deſert, is the Valley of Salt, where 
David probably ſinote the Syrians, 2 Sam, viii, 
13, and which ſtill ſupphes Damaſcus and the 
neighbouring towns with great quantities of that 
commoiity, the carth being impregnated with it 
to a conſiderable depth. They hollow the ground 
upwards of a foot deep, and from the rain-water, 
which lodges in thele cavities, riſes a fine white 
ſalt, that is gathered after the water is dried up, 
or exhaled by the ſun. 

Theſe noble remains of Palmyra are too ſtrik- 
ing and magnificent not to excite our curioſity, 
with reſpect to its condition in ancient times. It 
is natural to enquire, how a ſpot like this, divid- 
ed from the reſt of the world by an inhoſpitabie 
deſert, came to be choſen for its fituation ; who 
was its founder, and from what quarter it drew 
the riches neceſſary to its ſupport? But it is re- 
markable, that hiſtory tcarcely makes any men- 
tion of Balbec and Palmyra, and we have little 
knowledge of them but what is ſupplied by in- 
ſeriptions. Is not even this Hlence of hiftory in- 

ſtructi ve. 
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ſtructi ve? Does it not inform us, that there are 
periods in hiſtory that are entirely concealed from 
us? 

By the natural and ordinary courſe, the me- 
mory of cities is preſerved longer than their 
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mins. It is only from hiſtory that we have any 
knowledge of Troy, Babylon, and Memphis: 
there does not at preſent remain a ſingle ſtone of 
theſe cities, to ſhew where they were fituated : 
but here are two examples of conſiderable cities 
that have ſubſiſted longer than any other known 
to us; and yet it is rather what we ſee, than 
what we read, that excites our curiofity concern- 
ing them; and the remains of Balbec and Pal- 
myra ſtill ſubſiſt, to relate, if we may ule the 
expreſſion, their own hiſtory. Can the loſs of 
books be the cauſe, or did the ancients ſet leſs 
value on theſe edifices, than we do at preſent ? 
If this laſt be the caſe, their filence, with reſpect 
to Balbec, will juſtify what they advance about 
Babylon ; and their not mentioning Palmyra be 
a kind of proof of the magnificence of Greece 
and Egypt, on which they have beſtowed tuch 
encomiums. ä 

All the authorities of the ancients, with re— 
ſpect to this city, may be reduced to theſe. In 
the Arabic tranſlation of the ſecond book of 
Chronicles, chap. viii, Palmyra is mentioned as 
ſubſiſting before the time of Solomon: but John 
of Antioch ſays, that it was built by that mo- 
narch on the very ſpot where David flew the 
Philiftine chief, in honour of that memorable ac- 
lon, But the Arabian hiſtories, on this ſubject, 
appear ſo extremely fabulous and extravagant as 
io be unworthy of notice. | 


Yor, XIII. 8 


The 
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The Old Teftament informs us*, that Solomon 
erected a city in the wilderneſs, and called it 
Tedmor ; and we are told by Joſephus, that the 
Greeks and Romans afterwards gave it the name 
of Palmyra; but that its firſt name was retained 
by the Syrians; and this is confirmed by St. Je- 
rom, who ſays that Tedmor and Palmyra are the 
Syrian and Greek names of the ſame place: even 
at preſent, the Arabs of the country ſtill call it 
Tedmor. They pretend that theſe ruins were 
the work of Solomon, and among other things 
ſhew the ſeraglio of that king, his haram, and 
the tomb of one of his favourite concubines, 
« Solomon, the ſon of David, ſay they, perform- 
ed theſe wonders by the aſſiſtance of ſpirits.” 

But the ſtructures erected by Solomon were 
doubtleſs entirely demoliſhed by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who, we are aſſured by John of Antioch, 


deſtroyed that city before he beſieged Jeruſalem. | 


It cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that edifices in 
the elegant ſtyle of thoſe of Palmyra were prior 
to the eſtabliſhment of the Greeks in Syria ; and 
taking this for granted, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed 
that Xenophon takes no notice of this city in his 
retreat of Cyrus the Younger, though he is very 
exact in deſcribing the defert: nor ſhall we 
wonder at its not being mentioned in the hiſtory 
of Alexander the Great, who might bave reaped 
great advantages from the ſituation of that city, 
when he crofled this deſert. No mention is made 
of it even when Pompey reduced Sytia to a Ro- 
man province; though at that time a taſte for 
the polite arts began to prevail, and architecture, 
painting, and ſculpture, were eſteemed not un- 


* ; Kings ix, and a Chron, viii. 
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worthy of the attention of a Roman general. 
One would have imagined that Palmyra would 
not have eſcaped the avidity and avarice of the 
Romans; and yet we do not find that their hiſ- 
tory makes any mention of that city before the 
time of Mark Antony, who would have plunder- 
ed it, had not the inhabitants ſecured themſelves 
by tranſporting their moſt valuable effects beyond 
the Euphrates, and defended the paſſage of that 
nrer by their archers. At that time the inhabit- 
ants of Palmyra were merchants, and fold to the 
Romans the merchandiles of India and Arabia. 
We may conclude, that they were a rich and free 
people; but how long they had enjoyed theſe 
advantages is uncertain, Their riches and trade 
were probably of ſome ſtanding; for it appears 
from inſcriptions that, in leſs than forty years 
after, their expences and their luxuries were ex- 
ceſſi ve. 

At length, when the affairs of the Romans in 
the eaſt were in a deplorable ſituation, Odena- 
thus of Palmyra took ſuch advantage of the ſitu- 
ation of his country between the two great rival 
empires of Rome and Perſia, that he renderd him- 
ſelf maſter of the balance of power, and declared 
for the one or the other, according as the face of 
affairs changed, and his intereſt required. He 
entered into an alliance with the Emperor Galli- 
enus, collected the poor remains of the Roman 
army, and by his valour, activity, and remarkable 
patience in enduring fatigue, vanquiſhed Sapor, 
king of Perſia, in ſeveral engagements, advanc- 
Ing with his victorious troops as far as Cteſiphon, 
the capital of his empire. On his return from 
this expedition, with the greateſt applauſe, and 
with conſiderable treaſures, Gallienus declared 

S 2 him 
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ance 
ment of the empire. Odenathus afterwards de. W reco 
feated Baliſta, who aſpired to the empire, and at ¶ nob 
length drove out the Goths, who had committed MW myr 
the greateſt ravages. This was his laſt exploit, MW je& 
and it is thought, that in this expedition he was Wl br 
treacherouſly murdered by his kinſman Mzonius; the 


and his ſon Herodes ſoon after ſuffered the ſame Ml dro 
fate. Mæonius was then ſaluted emperor, but in MW abo 
a thort time after was cut to pieces by his own Wl {en 
ſoldiers. Pal 
_ Odenathus left behind him his wife, Queen Ney; 
Zenobia, and two ſons he had by her; ſhe boaſt- Ml to 

ed her being deſcended from Ptolemy, and rec- Wl gre 
koned Cleopatra among her anceſtors. Zenobia the 
had many great and amiable qualities. After 
the death of Odenathus, ſhe aſſumed the reins of WM bia 
government in the name of her children, and re- ¶ tio 
nouncing the alliance with Rome, attacked and ry, 
entirely defeated Heraclianus, the Roman gene- pe. 
ral. This victory left her in the poſſeſſion of MI thi 
Syria and Meſopotamia. She then, by means of W on 
Zabdas, one of her generals, conquered Egypt, W fac 
_ tand afterwards added to her dominions the great- I ſe 
eſt part of Aſia Minor, How ſtrange, how un- fei 
accountable are the viciſſitudes of fortune! A bc 
ſmall territory in the midſt of a deſert extends its ty 
conqueſts over many rich countries | The power- I th 
ful kingdoms of the Ptolemies, and the Seleuci- bi 
dx, form a part of the dominions of a fingle city, I le 
whoſe name is ſought for in vain in their hiſtory; 
and Zenobia, ſurrounded by the barren ſands of WW ec 
Palmyra, includes Egypt within her dominions to £ 
the ſouth, and extends them to the north as far 1 1) 
as the Black Sea and the Boſphorus. But the © v 
' reign of this empire was of very ſhort continu- | 8g 

ance; 
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ance; the emperor Aurelian, a few years after, 
recovered the eaſtern provinces, and forced Ze- 
nobia to ſhelter herſelf within the walls of Pal- 
myra. He laid fiege to that city, the queen re- 
jected all negotiations with contempt ; but after 
2 brave defence, ſhe reſolved, in perſon, to ſolicit 
the aſſiſtance of the Perſians: the ſet out on a 
dromedary ; but was taken priſoner as ſhe was 
about to croſs the Euphrates, by a party of horſe 
ſent after her by Aurelian. The inhabitants of 
Palmyra now ſurrendered to the emperor's mer- 
ey; on which he ſpared their lives, and marched 
to Emiſſa with Zenobia, carrying with him a 
great part of the riches of the city, and leaving 
there a garriſon of fix hundred archers. 

At Emiſſa the emperor enquired into Zeno- 
bia's motives for reſiſting him with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, and upon this occafion ſhe ſtained her glo- 
ry, by purchaſing a diſhonourable life at the ex- 
pence of her friends, whom ſhe meanly betrayed ; 
ſhe mentioned thoſe who had been her adviſers; 
on which Aurelian had the cruelty and injuſtice to 
ſacrifice them to his reſentment, while ſhe was re- 
ſerved to adorn his triumph. Among thoſe who ſuf- 
fered was Longinus, the illuſtrious author of the 
book upon the Sublime; who had dictated a haugh- 
ty letter his miſtreſs had ſent to the emperor ; but 
the intrepid courage with which he ſubmitted to 
his fate, ſhews that his bravery was equal to his 
learning. 

The misfortunes of Palmyra were not yet end- 
ed: when a free people are, from the height of 
glory, ſuddenly reduced to flavery, they general- 
ly take ſome deſperate meaſures for their deli- 
verance. The Palmyrenes cut off the Roman 
garriſon, and Aurclian hearing this news as he 
8 3 Was 
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was returning to Rome, ſpeedily turned back, 
and taking the city, deſtroyed it, cauſing almoſt 
all the inhabitants to be maſſacred, without re- 
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gard to age or ſex, We are informed of the 
particulars of this cruelty by the emperor him- 
ſelf, who, in the letter he wrote to Baſſus, to or- 
der him to repair the temple of the ſun, which 
had been much damaged by the ſoldiers, appro- 
riates to that uſe three hundred pounds weight of 
gold found in Zenobia's coffers, with one thouſand 
eight hundred pounds weight of filver, which be« 

longed to the people, beſides the crown jewels. 
Palmyra having thus loft its liberty, continued 
ſubje& to a Roman governor ; and from the only 
Latin inſcription now found there, we are in- 
formed that Hierocles was for the fifth time 
preſident of the province, when Diocleſian erect- 
ed ſome magniticent buildings there. In the 
year of Chriſt 400, the firſt Illyrian legion was 
quartered at Palmyra; but Procopius gives us 
reaſon to think, that the city was ſo little regard- 
ed as to be ſometimes without a Roman garri- 
fon : for he ſays that Juſtinian repaired and. ſup- 
plied it with water, after its having been for 
ſome time almoſt deſerted. This is the laſt time 
that Palmyra is mentioned in the Roman hiſtory. 
The civil revolutions of this city afford a proof 
that Chriſtianity could not be long eſtabliſhed 
there, ſo that it is not ſurpriſing that ecclefiaſti- 
cal hiftory furniſhes nothing worth the pains of 
repeating; and there is no means of knowing 
what has happened to it, fince the deſtruction of 
the eaſtern empire by the Mahometans. 
Among the ſeveral inſcriptions found there, 
none are more ancient than the birth of Chriſt, 
and none to late as the deſtruction of the city by 
Aurelian, 
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„ Aurelian, except the Latin inſcription which 
t makes mention of Diocleſian. The era of theſe 
= W inſcriptions is that of the Seleucidæ Some of 
e chem are found in the Palmyrene, and others in 
1- W Greek characters. Two of the mauſolea, which 
- are almoſt entire, have on their fronts inſcrip- 
h tions that are very legible; one of them informs 
o- W us that Jamblicus, the ſon of Mocimus, cauſed 
of W that monument to be built, to ſerve as a ſepul- 
id WW chre for him and his family, in the year 314, 
e« Wl which anſwers to the 3d year of the Chriſtian 
; era; and the other, that Elabelus Manaius cauſ- 
ed ed it to be erected in the year 414, the 103d year 
ly of the Chriftian era. The ornaments of theſe 
n- two mauſoleums are much in the ſame taſte; but 
ne I the laſt is the moſt elegant, and finiſhed with the 
d- greateſt care: though both are ſo much in the 
he ute and the manner of the other public edifices 
vas Win general, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe them 
us Wot to be the works of very different ages. 
rd- WY Before we had completed our buſineſs at Pal- 
i- my ra, our Arabian eſcort began to grow impa- 
up- tent, and to ſolicit our departure; alleging that 
for Four ſafety in returning was much more precari- 
me eus than in our journey thither, as they had then 
Ty. Nenly accidental dangers to apprehend, while they 
'oof Frere now to provide againſt a premeditated ſur- 
priſe from the king of the Bedouins, or wander- 


iſti- Ing Arabs, who, on his having intelligence of us, 
$ of Wight think us a prize worth looking after. We 
ing ad likewiſe our own reaſons, for more than or- 


nary ſolicitude; for we were much more anxi- 
us about preſerving the treaſure we brought 
om Palmyra, than that which we carried thi- 
her. By their advice we concealed both our in- 
aded road back, and the time we a - 
et 
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ſet out, and on the 27th of March left Palmyra; m. 
where its few miſerable inhabitants expreſſed ta. 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, at a viſit, the reaſon of ab 
which they could not comprehend. ru 

We returned as far as Sudud, by the ſame yet 
tireſome road, through the deſert, which we have ter 
already deſcribed, in our journey to Palmyra. tur 
But before we arrived at Carieteen, we diſcover- Wl wo 
ed, at a diſtance, a party of Arabian horſemen, Wl for 
to which, had they been ſuperior in number, we WW fur 
muſt have fallen an eaſy prey, in the languid W dit 
ſtate to which both our men and horſes were re- W ſho 
duced, after a march of about twenty hours over ¶ obj: 
the burning ſands; but, on our nearer approach, W duf 
they retired with precipitation, abandoning ſome IF 15 r: 
cattle, which were ſeized by our friends, as a WW mat 
matter of courſe, laughing at our remonſtrances W mar 


againſt their injuſtice, A 


Being arrived at Sudud, we left our former I tigu 
road on the right hand, and in five hours more, I} whe 
proceeding ſtill through the ſame deſert, reached Wed | 
Cara, where we took leave of the greateſt part I ſhor 
of our caravan. The manuſcripts and marbles Wourſ 
we had collected, we ſent on camels to our ſhip M 
at Tripoly ; the merchants who had joined us bour 
for protection, returned to Damaſcus with theFcro! 
ſalt they went to gather at Palmyra; and ourWus. 
Arabian horſemen, who were now no longer oflou( 
uſe, having demanded a certificate of their fide-Wour \ 
lity and vigilance, which they juſtly deſerved, 
returned to their maſter, the Aga of Haſha. 

We had paſſed through Cara before, in going 
from Damaſcus to Haſſia; from the laſt it 1 
about fix hours diſtant, and is under the govern 
ment of the ſame aga. This village is pleaſant 


ly fituated in the great caravan road from Da 
maſcu 
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maſcus to Aleppo, and, we were informed, con- 
tains near a thouſand ſouls, amongſt whom are 
about twenty Chriſtian families. There is one 
ruined church to be ſeen there, and another con- 
yerted into a moſque : upon the wall of the lat- 
ter is a line of Greek capitals in a bad character, 
turned upſide down, in which we could read the 
i- W vords Athanaſios Epiſcopos. The common mud 
n, W formed into the ſhape of bricks, and dried in the 
ve Wl fun, of which the houſes are built, has, at ſome 
id diſtance, the appearance of white ſtone. The 
re- ſhort duration of ſuch materials, is not the only 
ver Wl objeQtion to them, for they render the ſtreets 
ch, MW duſty when there is wind, and dirty when there 
me Is rain: inconveniences that are alſo felt at Da- 
s a W maſcus itſelf, which is moſtly built in the ſame 
ices W manner. 
After ſuffering almoſt a month's conſtant fa- 
mer W tigue in the deſert, particularly at Palmyra, 
ore, where every hour was precious, we here indulg- 
hed ed ourſelves with a day of reſt, and by this 
part I ſhort interval of ſecurity and repoſe, prepared 
bles Yourſelves for new fatigues. 
ſnip We then ſet out, and arrived at Erſale in ſeven 
d us bours, proceeding the greateſt part of the way 
1 theWWicrots the barren ridge of hills, called Anti-Liba- 
our nus. This village, which confiſts of thirty poor 
er ofFlouſes, was the only one we paſſed through in 
fide-Wour way from Cara to Balbec. We found no- 
wing there worth notice, except a melancholy 
tance of the unhappy government of theſe 
ountries : the houſes were all open, every thing 
aried off, and not a living creature to be ſeen. 
Ve were informed that the governor of Balbec's 
brother was then in open rebellion, ravaging the 
antry with a party of his deſperate followers i 
an 
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and it ſeems that when we paſſed through Erſale, M \ 
he was encamped in its neighbourhood, on which e 
the inhabitants choſe to abandon their dwellings, emi! 
rather than expoſe themſelves to ſuch unmer- ben, 
ciful contributions as he had raiſed in other Mole 
places. him 
Impatient to leave a place of ſuch danger, we ind 
ſet out early the next morning, and in five hours nol 
and a half arrived at Balbec. This city, which {W'Vc 
was formerly under the government of Damaſcus, W 
and ſome years fince the reſidence of a baſſa, is nan 
at preſent commanded by a perſon of no higher and 
rank than that of aga, who, preferring the more ud 
honourable title of emir, which he had by his It W. 
birth, to that of his ſtation, was called Emir Ys lo 
Haſſein: for the Arabs have hereditary nobility I pr 
and family connections, contrary to the policy of] In 
the Porte, which is defirous of ſuppreſſing all in- I tbeſe 
fluence that the grand ſeignior cannot give and fcb 
take away at pleaſure, ties 
This governor annually paid the grand ſeigni- Ys 
or fifty purſes for the taxes of the diſtrict under flour 
his command; he alſo paid fifty purſes year eat 
for lands, granted as rewards for military ſervice, fran 
and farmed by him. Thoſe lands, we were told ty 
were much more profitable to him, than to the 
erſons for whoſe benefit the grant was original 
y intended, on account of the difficulty ane 
danger of any man's pretending to the ſame 
farm againſt ſo powerful a competitor. He 
ought alſo to have paid ſomething to the bal: 
of Damaſcus, for lands he held under him ; bu 
he had for ſome time evaded it, being ſcreene 
by the kiſlar aga, or the black eunuch, who b 
the care of the grand ſeignior's women, to whot 
he was ſaid to be under private contribation.. : 
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We took our lodgings of a Greek, to whom 
we were recommended, and then waited on the 
emir, whom we found in a chioſque in his gar- 
den, reclined on a ſofa near a fountain, and in- 
dolently enjoying his pipe. On our preſenting 
him with our firman from the grand ſeignior, 
and a letter from the baſſa of Tripoly, we werr 
moſt courteouſly received. A pipe, coffee, 
ſweatmeats, and perfume, were, according to cuſ- 
tom, ſucceſſively preſented. He applied the fir- 
man reſpectfully to his forehead, then kiſſed it, 
and declared himſelf the ſultan's ſlave's ſlave : 
told us that the land he commanded, and all in 
it was ours; that we were his welcome gueſts 
33 long as we would ſtay, and under his friend- 


protection might ſecurely purſue our buſineſs. - 


In no inſtance do the oriental manners ſhew 
theſe people in ſo amiable a light, as in their 
liſcharge of the duties of hoſpitality ; the ſeve- 
ities of eaſtern deſpotiſm have indeed, been al- 
vays ſoftened by this virtue, which ſo happily 
flouriſhes moſt, where it is moſt wanted. The 
great forget the inſolence of power to the 
ranger under their roof, and only preſerve a dig- 
tity ſo tempered by humanity, that it ſolely 


commands that grateful reſpect, which is other- 


viſe ſcarcely known in a country where inferiors 
we oftener taught to fear than to love. 
Notwithſtanding the emir's obliging profeſ- 
ons, we had been adviſed to diſtruſt him; for 
be had an infamous character, and we had ſoon 
reaſon to ſee the juſtice of this friendly caution, 
Though, according to the cuftom of the coun- 
tty, we had ſent our preſents, yet new demands 


Frere daily made, which we for ſome time 


mought it adviſable to ſatisfy ; but they vos 
1Q 
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ſo frequently, and at length ſo inſolently repeat. 
ed, that we were obliged to give a peremptory 
refuſal. 
 Avarice is as much an eaſtern vice, as hoſpi- Wl , ! 
tality is an eaſtern virtue. The moſt ſordid in- in. 
ſtances of the former we found among the great, WM y; 
and thoſe in public employments, while we ex- an 
eriepced extraordinary inſtances of generofity fro 
in private life. We would, therefore, be cau- a0 


th 


tious of charging to the character of a people, me 


what the government ſeems to require; for, nas 
amidſt the uninterrupted ſeries of ſhameleſs ve- WM :;;} 
nality, which regulates the diſcharge of every W mi 
public duty, from the prime vizier downwards, Ty1 
and which, in the true ſpirit of deſpotiſm, ſtops F 
only at the wretch who is too low to make re- I gro 
priſals, every ſubaltern in power muſt ſubmit to ¶ bet 
that portion of the common proſtitution which abo 
belongs to his rank, and which therefore ſeems wit! 
rather the vice of the office than the man. poli 

The valley of Bocat, in which Balbec is ſitu- Ils o 
ated, might be rendered one of the richeſt and Ninha 
moſt beautiful ſpots in Syria ; for it is more fertile 
than the celebrated vale of Damaſcus, and better 
watered than the rich plains of Eſdraelon and 
Rama, In its preſent neglected ſtate it produces 
corn, and ſome good grapes; but though ſhade i; 
an eſſential article of oriental luxury, it has but 
few plantations of trecs, the inhabitants being 
diſcouraged from labours, which promiſe ſuch 
diſtant and precarious enjoyment, in a country 
where even the fruits of their induſtry are uncet- 
tain. 

The plain extends in length from Balbec al- 
moſt to the ſea, and its breadth from Libanus to 


Auti-Libanus, appears to be in few places lels 
2 1 
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than two leagues, or more than four. The ri- 
vers by which it is watered are the Litane and 
the Bardouni : the firſt riſes from Anti-Libanus, 
a little to the north of Balbec, and receives great 
increaſe from a fine ſpring cloſe by the city 
walls; the laſt riſes from the foot of Libanus, 
ex- ¶ and joins the Letane in the plain, about an hour 
ty Ml from a village called Barillas. Theſe ſtreams, 
au- zugmented by ſeveral conſtant rills from the 
ple, melting ſnows of Libanus, which the leaſt ma- 
for, W nagement might improve to all the purpoſes 
ve- either of agriculture or pleaſure, form the Cafi- 
ery I miah, and under that name enter the ſea near 
rds, Tyre. 
tops MW Balbec is pleaſantly fituated upon a riſing 
re · ¶ ground near the north-eaft extremity of this plain. 
it to I between Tripoly of Syria and Damaſcus, and 
hich N about ſixteen hours diſtant from each. We may 
eim witch certainty conclude, that this was the Helio- 
polis of Cœloſyria, ſometimes called the Heliopo- 
lis of Phœnicia. It has now about five thouſand 
inhabitants, a few of which are Greek and Maro- 
nite Chriſtians, and there are ſome Jews; but 
they are all poor, without trade or manufactures, 
he ancient female beauty and profligacy of the 
duces women in this neighbourhood ſeem to have de- 
ade lined together, and the modern ladies of Balbec 
15 bulBW:ve the character of being more chaſte aud leſs 
being Wir, 
fuck When we compare the ruins of Balbec with 
unt Whoſe of many ancient cities we have viſited in 
nc Wreece, Egypt, and other parts of Aſia, we can- 
ot help thinking them the remains of the bold- 
t plan that appears to have been ever attempted 
architecture. | 
Vol. XIII. T Tn 
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In taking a view of this city from the ſouth, Ml |; 
we ſee the preſent town encompaſſed with its WM i: 
wall, and at the eaſt end the moſt confiderahle ſt 
ruins of the ancient Heliopolis, particularly the W » 
remains of its magnificent temple, which are moſt. WM tv 


1y ſurrounded by a Turkith fortification. la 


The portico which formed the grand front of 11 
the temple is ſo noble, that no ornaments ſeem MW 11 
wanting to render it complete; but it is disfigur. Wl th 
ed by two Turkiſh towers built on its ruins, Be- vt 
hind it a hexagonal court, into which the portico an 
leads, is adorned with the moſt magnificent MI all 
buildings, now in ruins; but enough is ſtill left MF th: 
to give an idea of their ancient grandeur, The ma 
walls are adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthi- the 
an order, with ſtatues for niches; the doors are in 
finely ornamented, and the entablature, which fall 
ſurrounds the building above the pilaſters, is rich- len 
ly adorned with feſtoons : but the colonade which bre 
ſurrounded theſe edi fices is deſtroyed, ſcarcelyW ſan 
any thing remaining but the pedeſtals; and the the 


whole court is covered with broken columns, ca- 1 
pitals, and other parts of the buildings. ly p 
This leads into a quadrangular court, in which Þui] 
are likewiſe remains of magnificent edifices much 2 pc 
in the ſame taſte. The portico was crowned with in f 
an attic courſe, which was alſo carried throug tab! 
the two courts, and ſeems to have been ornamentY atte 
ed with ſtatues. | to g 
We now come to the great temple, the ap nob 
proach to which was through the foregoing pot vide 
tico and courts. Little more of this edifice re and 
mains than nine lofty columns ſupporting the com) 
entablature. It is remarkable, that the ſhafts ol one 
gure 


theſe columns conſiſt of three pieces moſt erat 
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ly joined together without cement, which is uſed 
in no part of theſe buildings ; they being only 
ſtrengthened with iron pins received into a ſocket 
worked in each ſtone. Moſt of the baſes have 
two ſuch ſockets, one ſquare and another circu- 
lar, correſponding to two others, of the ſame 
ſhape and dimenſions, in the under part of the 
ſhaft. On meaſuring ſome of the largeſt of thoſe 
that were circular, it was found that the iron pin 
which they received muſt have been a foot long, 
and above a foot in diameter, By the ſockets in 
all the fallen fragments of this temple, it appears 
that each ſtone had probably been faſtened in this 
manner» How much this method contributed to 
the ſtrength of the building is remarkably ſeen 


in the moſt entire temple, where a column has. 


fallen againſt the wall of the cell with ſuch vio- 
lence, as to beat in the ſtone it fell againſt, and 


break part of the ſhaft, while the joinings of the 


lame ſhaft have not been in the leaſt opened by 
the ſhock. 

The temple which is moſt perfect, is irregular- 
ly placed with reſpe& to the former, and is alſo 
built upon a much lower horizontal plan. It was 
a periſtyle of eight columns in front, and fifteen 
in flank, which {till continue to ſupport their en- 
tablature, notwithſtanding ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts of the Turks to deſtroy them, in order 
to get at the iron employed in ſtrengthening this 
noble building. The arch of the portico is di- 
vided into compartments by the richeſt mouldings 
and carved work, cut in the ſolid ſtone, Iheſe 


compartments are in an alternate ſucceſſion of 


one hexagon and four rhomboids, incloſing fi- 
gures and heads in alto relievo. The rhomboid 
pannels contain heads of gods, heroes, and empe- 

1 rors; 
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rors; the hexagons alſo contain the heads of the 
ſame ſubjects, and ſometimes entire figures relat- 
ing to the ancient mythology, as Leda and the 
ſwan, Ganymede riding on the back of an eagle, 
a half length of Diana, &c, On the infide of 
this temple a row of fluted Corinthian columng 
reach to the top of the building, ſupporting x 
rich entablature. Between each column is x 
niche finely ornamented, and above each niche x 
tabernacle or opening anſwering to it, ſupported 


by ſmall columns. The roof is fallen down, and | 


out of the ruins of the entablature grow many 
mrubs. | 

At ſome diſtance to the weſt of theſe fuperh 
remains of antiquity, is a magnificent circular 
temple. The order of this ſtructure without is 
Corinthian, and within both Corinthian and lo- 
nic: but the ſhafts of all the columns are of one 
piece. The lower or Ionic ſtory is converted in- 
to a Greek church, and for that purpofe is ſepa- 


rated from the higher or Corinthian ſtory. Turk- 


1th houſes and other modern additions ered 
againſt it, deſtroy its ſymmetry. 

On the ſouth-weſt part of the city, where the 
walls incloſe a ſmall part of the foot of Anti-Lt- 
banus, is a ſingle Doric column, of conſiderable 
height; but nothing in its fize, proportions, or 
workmanſhip, is ſo remarkable as a little baſon 
on the top of its capital, which has a communica: 
tion with a ſemicircular channel cut longitudi— 
nally down the ſide of the ſhaft, and five or fix 
inches deep. It is ſaid that water was formerly 
conveyed from the baton by this channel; but 
how the baſon was ſupplied, our author could 
not learn, 

The ſmall part of the city at preſent inhabited 

| 15 
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is near the circular temple, and to the ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt of it. In this compaſs there are ſeve- 
ral minarets, or Turkiſh ſteeples. Inſtead of bells, 
which are not uſed in Turkey, a per ſon is employ- 
ed to call the people to prayers, from the balcony 
near the top of the minaret, at the five ſtated times 
appointed every twenty-four hours for divine wor- 
ſhip. | 
The city walls, like thoſe of moſt of the other 
ancient cities of Aſia, ſeem the confuſed patch- 
work of different ages. The pieces of capitals, 
broken entablatures, and in ſome places reverſed 
Greek inſcriptions, to be ſeen in ſurveying them, 
ſhew that their laſt repairs were made after the 
decline of talte, with ſuch materials as lay neareſt 
at hand. The city gates in general correſpond 
with what has been ſaid of the walls; but that 
on the north fide preſents the ruins of a large ſu- 
baſſement, with pedeſtals and baſes for four co- 
lumns, in a taſte of magniticence and antiquity 
much ſuperior to that of the other gates. 

Near the city walls is a quarry of free-ſtone, 
from which probably the immenſe ſtones employ- 
ed in the ſubaſſement of the great temple were 
taken, while the more ornamented parts of thoſe 
buildings were ſupplicd from a quarry of coarſe 
white marble weſt of the city, and at a greater 
diſtance. , In the firſt quarry there are ſtill re- 
maining ſome vaſt ſtones cut and ſhaped for uſe, 
One of theſe ſtones, thus ſhaped, but not entirely 
detached from the quarry at the bottom, we found 
to be ſeventy feet long, fourteen broad, and four- 
teen tect five inches deep. This ſtone, according to 
theſe dimen fions, contains fourteen thouſand one 
hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet, and, were 
it Portland ſtone, ſthoul1 weigh about two milli- 

a on 
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on two hundred and ſeventy. thouſand pound: 
avoirdupoiſe, or about one thouſand: one hundred 
and thirty-five tons. 

The inhabitants of this country, both Maho- 
metans, Jews, and Chriſtians, all contidently be. 
lieve that Solomon built both Palmyra and Bal- 
bec. Indeed, the ruins of both anſwer our ideas 
of his power and riches, and it is not difficult to 
diſcover his wiſdom in the former, and his love 
of pleaſure in the latter, It is probable that his 
character, as a wiſe and yet voluptuous prince, 
may have given riſe to an opinion, which, with 
Teſpe& to Balbec at leaſt, ſeems to have ſcarcely 
any other foundation ; for any eaſtern monarch 
could not enjoy his tavourite pleaſures in a more 
luxurious retirement, than amidſt the ſtreams and 
ſhades of Balbec. Many ſtories are there told of 
the manner in which he ſpent his hours of dalli- 
ance in this retreat: a ſubje& on which the warm 
imagination of the Arabs is apt to be too particu- 
Jar. 

Whether the Phœnicians did not erect theſe 
temples in the neighbourhood of their capital, 
may be a more reaſonable enquiry : for it is pret- 
ty certain, that the ſun was worſhipped here in 
the flouriſhing times of that people, when this 
plain was probably a part of their territory. 

According to Macrobins, the city derived both 
its name and worſhip from Heliopolis in Egypt; 
and he obſerves, that the ſtatue of Heliopolitan 
'Tove was brought from thence to this city.“ This 
divinity, he obſerves, was both Jupiter and thie 
Sun. This, he adds, appears by the rites of tie 
'worſhip, and by the attributes of the ſtatue, which 
is of gold, repreſenting a perſon without a beard, 
Who holds in his right hand a waip, like a cha- 
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noteer, and in his left a thunderbolt, together 
wich ears of corn, all which mark the united 
powers of Jupiter and Apollo; and the temple 
excels in divination.” 

But inſtead of looking for buildings of the Co- 
rinthian and Tonic order in the Jewiſh and Phœ- 
nician hiſtory, it may be thought more proper to 
enquire for them during the time when the Greeks 
poſſeſſed this country: but from Alexander's con- 
queſt of it to that of Pompey, we do not find them 
mentioned; for which reaſon we conclude, that 


they muſt be works of a later date; and, indeed, 


John of Antioch, ſurnamed Malala, ſays, that 
Aiius Antoninus Pius built a temple to Jupiter, 
at Heliopolis, near Libanus, in Phœnicia, which 
was one of the wonders of the world. This is 
the only hiſtorian who mentions the buiiding of 
a temple in this city. 

It is certain that the ſtructure of the temples of 


Palmyra and 'Balbec differs in ſome particulars 
from that of all others we have ſeen, and we ima- 


gined we could diſcover in many of the devia- _ 
tions from t he true object of worſhip, ſomething 
in the elimate, ſoil, or ſituation of each country, 
Which had a confiderable influence in eſtabliſhing 
its particular mode of ſuperſtition. 

If this obſervation be applied to the country 
and religion of Syria, and we examine the Wor- 
ſhip of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, called in Serip- 
ture, Baal, Aſtaroth, and the Hoſt of Heaven, we 
ſhall perhaps not only ſee how that early ſuperſti- 
tion, which miſled the inhabitants of. a level 


country, was naturally produced; but we may 


obſerve ſomething of its origin and progrefs re- 
fulting from a connection between thoſe objects 
of worthip conſidered phyfically, and their cha- 
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racters as divinities. Thus the magnificence with f 


which the ſun was worſhipped in Syria and Chal. Wl y 


dea, the name of Baal, which in the eaſtern lan. WM ct 
guage ſignifies Lord, and the human victims ſa- Wl di 
crifticed to his honour, ſeem ta point out an aw. fg 
ful reverence paid rather to his power than his . 
benignity, in a country where the violence of his pa 
heat is not only in many reſpects troubleſome to co. 
the inhabitants, but deſtructive to vegetation, W th: 
On the other hand, the deification of the infe- WM nat 
rior gods of the firmament ſeems to have taken WW da; 
its riſe from different principles, . in which love W dil 
appears to have been more predominant than fear. 

The extenſive plains and unclouded ſky not I mo 
only point this out ; but it appears that the in-W hat 
habitants way of life, which is as uniform as] kit 
their ſoil or their climate, has contributed to di- I 
rect their attention to theſe heavenly bodies. It ſhi 
was always a cuſtom with them to paſs the ſum-Wtha 
mer nights on the tops of their houſes, which for 
this purpoſe were made flat, and divided from 
each other by walls. This way of ſleeping we 
found extremely agreeable, as we by that means 
enjoyed the cool air above the reach of gnats and 
vapours, with no other covering but the canopy 
of heaven, which in different pleaſing forms un- 
avoidably preſents itſelf, upon every interruption 
of reſt, when the mind is ſtrongly diſpoſed tc 
contemplation by ſolitude and filence, 

We could no where diſcover more beauties it 
the face of the heavens, nor fewer on the earth 
than in our travels in the night through the de 
ſerts of Arabia, where it is impoſlible to avoid 
being ſtruck with the contraſt, in which a bound 
leſs dreary waſte, without mountain or valle) 


tree or water, or the leaſt variety of colours, 8 
0 
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th fers a tedious ſameneſs fo the weary traveller, 
al- while he is agreeably relieved by beholding that 
1n- WM cheerful moving picture which meaſures his time, 
ſa- Wl directs his courſe, and lights his way. The warm 
V. fancy of the Arab ſoon felt the tranſition from 
his W wild admiration to ſuperſtitious reſpect, and the 
his Wl paſſions were engaged before the judgment was 
> to Ml conſulted. Hence the Jews frequently caught 
jon. the bewitching enthuſiaſm; and an ancient pivus 
ofe- Wl native of the country ſeems to acknowledge the 
ken W danger of contemplating ſuch beauties, while he 
love W diſowns his having yielded to the temptation : 
fear, M © * If I beheld the ſun when he ſhined, or the 
not W moon walking in her brightneſs, and my heart 
e in- hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
n a WW kiſſed my hand, this were an iniquity,” &c. | 
o di- Even Egypt had ſome objects of divine wor- 
It W ſhip, ſo peculiarly the growth of that country, 
ſum- that they could never be tranſplanted. As ſu- 
h for perſtition travelled from thence northward, ſhe 
from changed her garb, and from the pictureſque mix- 
ig were of the hills, vales, groves, and water in 
neansMGreece, aroſe the Orades, Dryades, and Naiades, 
s andi with all the varieties of that fanciful mythyolo- 
ano, which none but ſuch a poet as Homer, in 
1s un-Wluch a country as Greece, could have connected 
1ptionFinto that form which has ever fince been adopted 
ſed toy the poets. | 
It has already been obſerved that we were 
bliged to reſiſt the exactions of the Emir, when 
e found all his art and villainy exhauſted to ca- 
dle us, he openly declared, that we ſhould be 


les 1 
earth 
he de 


 avouMttacked and cut to pieces in our way from Bal- 
boundſpec. However, finding his menaces ineffectual, 
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and that we were preparing to fet ont with 


twenty armed ſervants, he once more affected ei- 
vility, and deſired that we might interchange] 
preſents and part friends, requeſting we would | 


accept his people as a guard as far as Mount Li. 
banus. To this we aflented ; and ſoon after it 


appeared, that he was aſſaſſinated by an emiſſary 
of his rebellious brother, who aſſumed the reins! 


of government in his ſtead. 
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TRAVELS IN 


#R ABT AH 


AND OTHER 


0 ORIENTAL COUNTRIES, 


PERFORMED EY 


M. NIEBUHR, 


AN OFFICER OF ENGINEERS, IN THE SERVICE OF 
HIS DANISH MAJESTY. 


NIEBU HN and five other gentlemen, all 
men of ſcience and erudition, were ſelected 
by the King of Denmark, and ſent, at his majeſty's 
expence, to explore the various curiofities of 
Egypt,, which preſent an inexhaultible fund for 
obſervation and enquiry ; but more particularly 
to inveſtigate the local and political ſtate of Ara- 
bia, a country not frequently viſited by Europe- 
ans. 

VEL, They firſt proceeded to Egypt, and from thence 
directed their courſe to Arabia. By the pernicious 
influence of the climate and fatigue, two of the 
party were deprived of life, and the health of the 
ſurvivors was much impaired. This induced 
them to embrace the opportunity of ſailing in 
a ſhip bound for Bombay, where only M. Niebuhr 
and another lived to arrive; and ſoon after our 
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: uthor was left alone. After the melancholy lof \ 
of his aſſociates, he remained in India no longer 
than he could find a proper conveyance to Europe, 1 
with the collection of curioſities which was left | [ 
It 
bi 
in 


in his hands. Such is the outline of theſe exten- 
five travels. 

They embarked at Copenhagen on the 4th of 
January 1761, on board a ſhip of war, which waz 
to carry them to Smyrna, and on the 7th of that 


4 month ſailed out of the road. The commence- ” 
4 ment of their voyage was imminently unpropi- * 


tious. After ſtruggling with adverſe winds for! ( 
ten days, and deſpairing to gain any port in Nor- * 
way, they determined to return to Elſineur. | 
On the 26th of January, they again proceeded ( 
from that port, and paſſed the Categat, witha I “. 
favourable wind; but the ſtorms and adverſe gales for 
obliged them a ſecond time to ſeek the ſame har- A 
bour ; and in thirty hours they were carried back © 
as far as they had advanced in fifteen days. Here 
M. Von Haven, one of the party, was ſo overcome | 
with the fatigues he had undergone, that he re- 


1 queſted and obtained permi ſſion to travel over 4 
1 land to Marſeilles, where the fhip was to, touch. ; 
1 On the 19th of February, they failed out of the to 


road of Elſineur a third time; but had ſcarce]y 4 
paſſed the Scaggen, when a violent wind forced 


| them back ; and fortunate it was, that they had * 
| fo eaſy an opportunity of eſcaping danger; for 3 


ſuch a dreadtul ſtorm ſoon aroſe after their return, 0 
that it was with difficulty they could preſerve 
the hip in the harbour. * 
Thus fortune ſeemed to be againft their pro-W © * 
a greſs at the very outſet; and gave them warning 


4 of the untimely death to which they were about hut h. 
[i to devote themſelyes. It was not till the 10th of bs 1a 
| 8 | March; fory. 
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March, that they left Elſineur for the laſt time. 
The wind at firſt was briſk, and they made a ra- 

id advance. In the northern latitudes M. Forſ- 
kall* made ſome obſervations on the phoſphorie 
light, which the ſea had been remarked to exhi- 
bit; and found it to ariſe from numerous minute 
inſets of the Meduſa genus. 

In the beginning of April, they had charmin 
weather, and on the 21ſt of that month aivad 
in ſight of Cape St. Vincent, and viewed with ad- 
miration and delight the rich and ſimiling land- 
ſcapes on the coaſt of Africa, and the ſouthern 
ſhores of Europe, which their fancy contrafted 
with the bleak mountains of the __ they had 
ſo lately left. | 

They caſt anchor at the ancient city of Mar- 
ſeilles on the 14th of May, and found the har- 
bour full of ſhips that were afraid to venture out, 
on account of the Englith fleet under Admiral 
Saunders. 

Here they were joined by M. Von Haven, and 
after viewing the curiofities of Marſeilles, they 
fet ſail with three Daniſh ſhips, which they took 
under convoy, on the 3d of June; and in eleven 
days caſt anchor at Valetta, in the Iſle of Malta. 

Valetta has a fine appearance, when viewed 
from the harbour. The houſes with terraces on 
their tops, and built againſt ſharp-pointed rocks, 
have quite an oriental aſpect. 

Of the public buildings, the moſt ſuperb is the 
church of St. John of Jeruſalem, which is endow- 
ed with conſiderable revenue, and has been en- 


* This amiable and intelligent man never lived to return; 
but his obſervations in this voyage, though they did not receive 
bis laſt touches, endear his memory to the lovers of natural hi- 
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riched with a great number of valuable curioſ: MW 4% 
ties, particularly a luſtre with a chain of pure tt 
gold, worth five hundred thouſand crowns, The 
riches of this church indeed are ſaid to exceed ſh 
thoſe of the Kaaba at Mecca, and the Tomb of A 
Mahomet at Medina. E 
The whole iſle is one vaſt rock, covered witha MW . 
very thin layer of vegetable earth. This rok MW # 
is calcareous, and the ſtones are ſo ſoft, when M th 
firſt taken out of the quarry, that they may 7! 


be cut almoſt like wood. From this circumſtance, M 2" 


a part of the fortifications of the city have been MW © 
hewn out of the natural rock. ea 

Malta produces excellent fruits, notwithſtand- * 
ing the natural ſterility of its ſoil; and as the in- Al 
habitants have the happineſs to live under a mid MW © 
government, they cultivate every ſpot to the ut- ha 
moſt, 

Near the city are ſome very remarkable cata- wl 
combs, or rather ſubterraneous dwellings, formed 1 
in the rock. They are ſo extenſive, that it has PU 
been found adviſable to block up the entrance, tu. 


leſt curious people ſhould loſe themſelves in trac- Tl 
ing their labyrinths. tio 

On the 20th of June, they left Malta, and on 
the 13th of the ſame month, reached the Iſle o the 
Tenedos, where they found the interpreter of the me 
Daniſh ambaſſador at the Porte, who brought or 22 
ders for them to quit the. thip, and proceed iq 5 
a ſmall bark to Conſtantinople. At this iſland P43 
they were viſited by a Turk of ſome diſtinction ſen 
who ſo far forgot the precepts of the Alcoral * 


that he ſeemed to be a devotee of Bacchus. 


They arrived at Conſtantinople on the 30th 0 the 


July, and immediately repaired to the ambaſli l 
| | | : darf but 


dor's houſe at Pera, who received and lodged 
them with great friendſhip. 

Being in haſte to reach Egypt, they made but a 
ſhort ſtay at Conſtantinople, on which, however, 
M. Niebuhr made ſome judicious remarks. b 

Including the ſuburbs, it is conſiderably infe- 
rior in extent to London or Paris; but it appears 


larger than it really is, from the houſes riſiug on 


the fides of the hills, in form of an amphitheatre. 
It is perhaps difficult to fix the population with 
any degree of accuracy. Travellers in general 
err in their calculations reſpecting cities of the 
eaſt, which they eftimate from their compara- 
tive extent with thoſe of Europe. Whereas in 
Aſia, the buildings are low and furniſhed with 
courts, which occupy more ſpace, while the in- 
babitants are fewer in number. | 

The ſtreets of Conſtantinople are full of artizans, 
who ply their reſpective trades in the open air. 
Thonſands of workmen come in the morning, 
purſue their labour in the ſtreets all day, and re- 
turn to their houſes in the country at night, 
This gives an appearance of a numerous popula» 
tion, without the reality. | 

The harbour of Conſtantinople is the fineſt in 
the world, and is always full of veſſels. The 
medley of ſuperb moſques and palaces, gardens 
and trees, which the city diſplays, are captivat- 
mg to a ftranger. But within, the ſtreets are 
narrow, dirty and irregular, and every thing lef- 
ſens the effect which the ſplendid appearance at 
a diſtance produces. Of the palaces nothing 1s 
en be ſeen, but the high walls that ſurround 
them, 


The ſeraglio of the grand ſeignior is a vaſt, 


but an irregular edifice; but our author was not 


U 2 permitted 
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permitted to approach farther than the onte 
court, The whole city is plentitully ſupplied 
with water from three bents or reſervoirs, fituat- 
ed at the diſtance of three German leagues, and 
conveyed from thence by aqueducts, conſtructed 
with immenſe labour and expence. 

This capital of a great empire has but flender 
fortifications: even the celebrated caſtles of the 
Dardanelles ſeem incapable of a long defence, 
againſt a reſolute enemy. But Conſtantinople 
would ſoon fall of itſelf, if care were only taken 
to intercept the proviſions it receives by water, 
particularly from the Archipelago. 

The city of Gallata, oppoſite to Conſtantino- 
ple, is extremely populous. All-the Enropean 
traders, and many of the eaſtern Chriſtians, live 
there. Pera is a ſuburb to Gallata, and in it the 
ambaſſadors from the Chriſtian powers have fixed 
their refidence. | 

The Greeks have twenty-three churches in 
Conſtantinople, and the Armenian three. A Ca- 
tholic clergyman reſides at Pera, on whom the 
pope confers the pompous title of arch- bi ſhop, 
and places him at the head of a number of ima- 
ginary dioceſans. By the laws, no ſtrange ſect 
is {uttered to build houſes of prayer in the capt 
tal; yet ſeveral are connived at by government. 

As ſoon as M. Niebuhr, who had been in- 
ditpoſed, was ſufficiently recovered to travel, 
they ſet out for Alexandria, being furniſhed with 
proper paſſports and letters of introduction; and 
to facilitate their reception among the natives, 
they aſſumed the Turkiſh dreſs. 

On the 21ſt of September, they entered the 
harbour of Rhodes, where they found the Cap- 
-tain Pacha and ſome ſhips of war. This ow 
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fill contains a number of noble old buildings, 
ſome of which are decorated with the armorial 
bearings of the moſt ancient families in Europe, 


who reſided here when the iſland was in the poſs 


ſeflion of the knights of St. John. The fortifi- 


cations are ſtill ſtrong, and the Turks deem them 


impregnable. 
Here our travellers had the curiofity to dine, 
for the firft time, at a Turkiſh inn. Dinner was 


ſerved up in the open ſtreet, on a large ſtone 


ſeat, projecting from the kitchen wall. The 
veſlels were coarſe, ill-faſhioned earthen ware, 
and they had neither knives nor forks ; but the 
dinner was excellent, though charged high. 

In this ifland they. witnefled the arbitrary 
manner in which the Greek Chriſtians are treat- 
ed, While on a viſit to the biſhop, in a village 
near the city, ſome Turkiſh muſicians made 
their appearance, and infifted on entertaining the 
good prelate with muſic, which he had no wiſh 
to hear. However, though he refuſed the in- 
tended concert, he was obliged to pay the muſi- 
cians; nor did they then retire without inſulting 
language, to which he was likewiſe forced to 
fubmit. | | 

On the 22d they departed from Rhodes in a 
Turkiſh vetiel,. and had an opportunity of re- 
marking the extreme 1gnorance of the captain 
and crew, in every thing relative to navigation, 
They had compaſſes indeed, but they did not 
know how-to uſe them, and held their courſe for 
Alexandria by chance. | 

The captain, his ſecretary, and pilots ſpoke to- 
lerable Italian. The ſecretary had viſited Italy 


and Vienna, and feemed to have a very con- 
temptible idea of Chriſtians; for when the au- 
. thenticity 
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thenticity of their religion was urged, he roſe in 
a fury, and exclaimed, “ They who believe in 
any other divinity but God alone, are oxen and 
aſſes.“ 


This zealous ſecretary was likewiſe iman of 
the ihip, and conſequently directed the crew in 


their prayers. One eſſential part of his form 
was, when repeating Allah Akbar, God is great, 


to put his thumbs. behind his ears to mark the 
perfect abſtraction of his mind from all worldly ? 


cares, and the elevation of his ſoul to heaven. 


'Fhe veſſel was very full of patlengers. Ina ! 
cabin above our travellers apartment, were ſome ? 
Turkith girls, who had been educated in the beſt 
ſtyle of the country, and were deſtined for the 


haram of ſome grandee. Thoſe females, by 
degrees, began to grow familiar, and to expreſs 


themſelves by ſigns, for they had no common 


language to converſe in; but it was afterwards 


found, that the moſt trifling attention was dan- | 


gerous; and our author fays, it might have in- 
-volved them in ſerious trouble; and remarks how 
dangerous it is for ſtrangers to make the ſlighteſt 
acquaintance'with Turkith women. 

During the voyage, eight of the crew died ra- 
ther faddenly, which ſpread ſome alarm left 
the plague ſhould be among them ; but the Da- 
niſh phyſician, who viſited ſeveral of them, 
found no ſymptoms of peſtilential infection. 

On the evening of the 26th of September, they 
caſt anchor at Alexandria. This city ſtands on 
a narrow iſthmus, between a peninſula and the 
Walls of the ancient city, dividing the two har- 
"bours. Though divefted of its ancient ſplendor, 
yet the remains of the magnificent buildings, 
which it: once: poſſeſſed, palaces, temples, and 

| moſqucs, 


curred in other parts of Egypt, of the fear excit- 
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moſques, with a pleaſant intermixture of palm- 
trees, give it an aſpe of beauty and dignity, 
when viewed from the harbour. 

The antiquities and remains of the ancient city 
have been deſcribed by ſo many travellers, that 
we. deem repetition unneceſſary x. The obelitk of 
Cleopatra and the pillar of Pompey are ſuperb 
monuments of its tormer grandeur, which have 
probably owed their preſervation to their maſſy 
hze, and the durability of their materials. 

Our travellers vitited the catacombs ; and 
though the Turks have abſolutely forbidden the 
exportation of dead bodies or mummies, they 
had the good fortune to be able to convey one of 


the latter on board an Italian veilel ; but the Ita- 


lian ſailors, diſcovering what they had got on 
board, with a characteriſtic ſuperſtition, threa- 
tened the captain with deſertion, if he did not 
return that pagan carcaſe, which they were ſure 
would bring ſome miichief on them; and to re- 
move their tears, he was obliged to comply. 

M. Niebuhr ſays, that their excurſions and 
curioſity were not only repreſfed by the maraud- 
ing Arabs, who are contiuually hovering about 
Alexandria ; but that the iguorance and ſuperſti- 
tion of the Turks alſo impoled reſtraints on them, 
Their meaſuring apparatus was viewed with pe- 
culiar fear and miſtruſt. A Turkiſh merchant ob- 
ſerving our author direct his inftrument towards the 
city, had the curioſity to look in the-glals ; and ob- 
ſerving with ſurpriſe, that a tower appeared in- 
verted, ſpread a report, that the ſtraugers Were 
come to overturn the city. Similar antiances oc- 


dee Pococke's and Norden's Travels in Egypt. 


ed 
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ed by viewing houſes through the glaſs, turned 
upſide down. An honeſt peaſant, who had at- 
tended their operations for ſome time, was fo 
terrified at ſeeing his native village inverted, 
that he requeſted 7 a reſpite of a few minutes, til 
he could reſcue his wife and cow from the de- 
ſtruction which ſeemed impending. 

Our travellers wiſhed to proceed to Roſetta by 
land ; but the conntry was ſo infeſted by the 
wandering Arabs, that this deſign was laid afide 
as impracticable; and they went by water. Ro- 
ſetta, or Raſchid, is a confiderable city, and ſtands 
on an eminence which commands a charming 
proſpect of the Nile and the Delta. Here ſeve- 
ral European conſuls and merchants reſide. In 
this vicinity are ſuppoſed to lie the ruins of the 
ancient Canopus ; and it appears certain that, in 
former ages, a branch of the Nile, now choked 
up, paſled by the ſite, 

After a ſhort ſtay at Roſetta, they embarked 
for Cairo, and found the navigation of the Nile 
very pleaſant at that delightful ſeaſon of the 
year. The inhabitants on the banks of this noble 
river, are moſt expert ſwimmers ; but this facili- 
tates their piratical practices, and often ſaves 
them from the puniſhment due to their crimes. 
The Turks relate an inſtance of uncommon bold- 
neſs and addreſs in one of thoſe robbers, who 
had been ſeized, and was brought before the pa- 
cha. That officer threatened him with inſtand 
death, when the villain only atked permiſſion to 
exhibit one of his tricks, ſaying, that he hoped his 
dexterity would procure his pardon. Then col- 
lecting his valuables, and tying them up in 2 
bundle, he began to play with it; and while his 


guards were in anxious ex pectation of ſecing ſ _ 
109 
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thing farther, he put it on his head inſtantly 
plunged into the Nitle—and before the Turks 
could recover from their ſurpriſe, was ſafe on the 
oppoſite bank. 

They arrived at Bulak, which may be confi- 
dered as the port of Cairo, on the 10th of No- 
vember, and after inveſtigating the antiquities 
in the vicinity, and taking a careful view of the 
natural and artificial productions of the country, 
on the 1ſt of May, 1762, they ſet out for Dami- 
etta, which they reached in four days. This 
city is very advantageoutly ſituated for the Syri- 
an commerce : yet no Chriſtian merchant refides 
here. Formerly, indeed, a French conſul and 
merchants }:ved at Damietta; but making too 


free with the females, the inhabitants roſe and 


maſſacred them all. It is ſaid that the people af 
«this town have a particular averfion to the Chriſ- 
tians, which probably have ſubſiſted fince the 
time of the cruſades. Having viewed the city, 


they proceeded to one of the mouths of the Nile, 


called Bog has, which was formerly defended by 
a fort, till the garriſon was frightened away by 


pretended apparitions. This kind of ſuperſtition 


is not very general among the muſſulmans; the 
idea of ghoſts is unknown in Arabia. 

On the 12th of May, they failed with a fair 
wind to Bulak, where they arrived in three days. 
Bulak, which unqueſtionably was the Latopolis 
of antiquity, is a confiderable town, and forms 
the port of Cairo. All goods from Damietta and 
Roſetta, and all exports from Egypt by the way 
of the Mediterranean, paſs through this place. 

ence it has a flouriſhing trade; and is ſtored 
with all the productions of Upper Egypt, laid 
up in magazines. 

At 
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At Cairo, and indeed throughout Egypt, the 
Chriſtians are obliged to ſubmit to many morti- 
fications, and to pay the moſt degrading homage 
to the beys. In particular, neither Chriſtians nor 


Jews muſt appear on horſeback in the cities, . 
but only on aſſes; and even from them they muſt | 
alight, when they meet a Turkiſh lord. M. Nie- N 
buhr ſays, that an Engliſh conſul, however, al- y 
ways appeared on horſeback, but he dreſſed in 4 
the Mahometan ſtyle; and by his hoſpitality and P 
generoſity to the poor, had acquired an aſcend- | Ji 
ancy over the natives, who tolerated in him any 4 


deviation from their eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. 

Neither agriculture nor the arts are in a flou- 
riſhing ſtate in Egypt; and even commerce, for 
want of various ſubſidiary regulations, is not car- 
ried on with that energy or advantage which 
might be expected, in a country that forms the 
chain of communication with ſo many diſtant 
nations. Saffron, rice, ſal ammoniac, wax, and 
ſenna, are ſome of the principal articles of native 
export from Egypt. Its imports are as various as 
its wants are numerous; which muſt always be 
the caſe, in a country where neither induſtry nor 
ingenuity meet with proportionate rewards. 

There is little diverſity in the manners and 
cuſtoms of many of the Mahometan nations it 
the eaſt. The dreſs, in general, is adapted to the 
climate and modes of life. As they are accuf 
tomed to fit croſs-legged, their clothes are al 
very looſe and wide. | 

The dreſs of the Chriſtians in the eaſt is near 
ly the ſame as that of the Turks, except tha 
they are prohibited the uſe of bright-colouret 
ſtaffs and yellow leather, European Chriſtian 
however, are indulged with yellow boots, at 
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tze uſe of any colour ſave green, which, by uſage, 


is reſerved as the peculiar privilege of the faith- 

A variety of modes of covering the head pre- 
yails among the people of the eaſt ; but this does 
not originate ſo much from the caprice of faſhion 
as from the diſcrimination it affords of ranks and 
offices. In fact, the head-dreſs is the diſtinctive 
mark of the nation, the condition, and the em- 
ployment of the wearer, and even conſtitutes the 
livery of ſervants; each claſs of whom wear a 
particular form of bonnet, correſponding to the 


nature of their buſineſs. 


All the women wear drawers, even where the 
men do not uſe culottes. The veil, however, is 
the moſt important piece of their. dreſs; and if 
ſurpriſed in a ftate of nudity, it has been found 
that their chief care was to cover their face. 
Such are the effects of habit, that the expoſure of 
the face is reckoned the greateſt indelicacy : even 
female children of the lower ranks, who were 
running about perfectly naked, and gazing on 
our travellers, were not without their veils. 

The amuſements of the people of every coun- 
try are characteriſtic of their government and in- 
ſtitutions. Among the orientals, a tinge of me- 
lancholy is perceptible. The want of ſocial in- 
tercourſe, the excluſion from the company of wo- 
men, except the paſſive ſlaves of their pleaſures, 
render them filent and reſerved; and this taci- 
turnity is increaſed by the deſpotiſm of govern- 
ment, and their inacquaintance with letters or 
the fine arts. 

In Europe the ladies give the tone to manners 
and converſation ; and diffuſe a ſoftened charm 
over domeſtic enjoyments, which, in countries 

1 where 
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where the influence of the ſex is ſcorned, is un 
felt and unknown. In the eaſt, indeed, the po- 
liſh of ſocial manners is changed for ſomething 
more maſculine and auſtere in appearance; but, 
in fact, more puerile and inſipid than cultivated 
minds can well conceive. The gratification of 
ſenſe, or the indulgence of indolence, conſtitutes 
their bliſs; yet they are not deſtitute of actite 
amuſements, ſach as equeſtrian exerciſes, and the 
ute of arms. 

In Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, the favourite paſ- 
time of the middling ranks is to lounge in coffee- 
houſes, liſtening to muſicians, fingers, and tale- 
tellers, who frequent ſuch places to pick up a 
living by the exerciſe of their reſpective arts. In 
thoſe receptacles for the accommodation of the 
idle, ſmoking tobacco is the univerſal cuſtom, 
and the narcotic fumes of this herb ſeem not ill- 
adapted to allay the ferment of their heated 
blood, and to dirert the ſpleen and languor which 
hang about them, by ſuperinducing a ſlight de- 
'gree of intoxication, 

The Koran prohibits playing for money, and, 
for this reaſon, the orientals ſeldom amuſe them- 
ſelves with any game of chance. However, 28 
there are in all conntries ſome giddy and irrelt- 
gioas perſons, who are little ſwayed by precepts; 
ſo here there are ſome who forget the injunction 


of the prophet, and indulge their gambling pro- 


penſity. But this is by no means general, and 
the games which are uſually played are chets, 
draughts, and trictrac, which are ſuitable to a ſe- 
dentary life and a ſplenetic hnmon. 

Among the Turks and Arabs, a man of rank 


Would think it diſgraceful to be a proficient in 
muſic; nor do they appear to be ſenſible of the 


divine 


) 


\ 
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divine charms of harmony. Their profeſſed mu- 
fcians are little eſteemed and ill rewarded ; con- 
ſequently an art deſpiſed by the great, cheriſhed 
or admired by no connoifleurs, and unfitted to 
conduct either to fame or fortune, cannot be ſup- 
doſed to be carried to any degree of perfection. 
Vet many have good natural voices, and fing 
their ſongs of love with taſte and feeling. 

As muſic is little cultivated or encouraged, ſo 
dancing would entail indelible diſgrace on a man 
f. Wof reſpectability. The women, however, who 
<- practiſe no arts but ſuch as are adapted to pleaſe 
je- the ſenſe, value themſelves on their excellence in 
a this exerciſe, for the amuſement of their huſ- 
In bands; and dancing girls are frequently called in 
the W to heighten the enjoyment of the feſtive board, 
m, Wor to excite the dormant paſſions of the volup- 
in- Wuary. Notwithſtanding the indecency of the 
ted dancing girls, the Mahometans regard the pro- 
ich niſcuous dancing of the ſexes, as practiſed in 
de- MEurope, with horror, and ſeem to think that no 

perſons, of morals or education, can thus debaſe 
and, Nthemſelves. Hence the prudence is obvious, of 
em- rangers accommodating themſelves to the man- 
ders and opinions of the people among whom 
they live, or at leaſt of refraining from ſuch prac- 
lces as excite their contempt or averſion. 
They have a ſpecies of interludes, or plays, as 
abſurd in their fable and conſtruction as can be 
and Nell imagined. Puppet-ſhows, however, are not 
hefs, Paly frequently exhibited, but tolerably perform- 
a ſe- Fd. The puppets begin by paying compliments, 
Juarrel by degrees, and terminate in fighting. 
rank Jugglers diſplay their tricks in all the more 
at inWblic ſtreets, and ſome of them are dexteroas 
F theſÞPough in their profeſſion; but the voluntary 
aivine Vox. XIII. = con- 
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contribution of the, ſpectators, their only recom- 
pence, is ſo moderate, that they barely ſubſiſt by 


their ingenuity. 


Monkeys, dreſſed up in the European taſte, by | 
way of ridicule, likewiſe contribute to the amuſe. # 
ment of the populace. Theſe animals diſcover 1 
extraordinary intelligence and docility, and ap- 
pear to be naturally fond of dancing. A captain 
in the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company in- 
formed our author, that he had frequently order- 


ed his drums to beat in ruinous pagodas, where 


monkeys were the ſole inhabitants; and that at 
the ſound of the martial muſic, even the dams, © 
with the young in their arms, left their holes, ! 
and would join in a dance to the number of ſome? 


hundreds, | 


Of all countries in the world, Egypt preſents! 
to curious obſervation the greateſt number of 
monuments of remote antiquity. As the firſt! 
dawn of learning appeared in this country, and 


the inhabitants were potent, rich, and enlighten- 
ed, it naturally led to leave ſome traces of their 


exiſtence and proſperous condition, which might! 
Three thouſand! 


deſcend to lateſt poſterity. 
years have elapſed fince even the memory of the 
founders of ſome of the moſt magnificent works 
in Egypt was loſt; yet their labours till chal 
lenge compariſon with the moſt capital perform 
ances of men, and exalt our opinion of thoſe whe 
could produce them. | 

Independent of the taſte and opulence of the 
ancient Egyptians, ſeveral phyſical reafons have 
contributed to the preſervation of their monu 
ments. The air is dry, and froſt is unknown 
Wet and cold, therefore, which waſte away evel 


the moſt ſolid fabrics of human coker 
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have here no influence. The ſoil too 1s prolific 
in the moſt durable materials for building. In 
Lower Egypt calcareous ſtones are found of a 
porous nature, of which no building, except the 
pyramids, have been raiſed; but in Upper Egypt 
the maſſes of granite are ſo compact and hard, as 
to reſiſt the agency of any influence either phyſi- 
cal or moral to deſtroy them; and of ſuch mate- 
rials the moſt ſtately ruins conſiſt. The inſcrip- 
tions engraven on thoſe blocks of granite are fo 
deep, that they appear to have been originally 
intended for perpetuity ; hence, it the key were 
not loft that could explain them, we might be- 
come acquainted with perſons and tranſactions 
antecedent to any written memorials in the world. 

Our author ſeems to think that the ingenuity 
of man may ſtill be able to decypher ſome of the 
venerable hicroglyphics, which are ſo frequent in 
Egypt; but he mentions the impediments thrown 
in the way of ſuch as wiſh to copy or ſtudy them 
on the ſpot, by the ignorant prejudices of the na- 
tives. 

Though the chief object of our travellers voy- 
age was to viſit Arabia, various cauſes detained 
them in Egypt for nearly a year. Chriſtians are 
forbid to travel by land with the caravan that 
annually ſets out for Mecca, on account of the 
pretended ſanctity of the pilgrims; they are, 
therefore, obliged to wait till the ſeaſon when 
the Red 'Sea becomes navigable, and veſſels ſail 
from Suez for Jidda. 

While they were waiting with impatience for 
this favourable opportunity, they were very de- 
hrous to employ their time to advantage, by viſit- 
ing Mount Sinai, or Jibel-el-Mokatteb, the cele- 
brated hill of inſcriptions. But this was imprac- 

RY 2 ticable, 
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ticable, from the' war that raged between the ie 
Egyptians and a tribe of Arabs, in the environs pt 
of Tor. At laſt peace and ſecurity were reſtored MW þb 


by conceſſions to the Arabs, and as ſoon as they MW k. 
had notice of this agreeable event, they prepared bi 
to ſet out. B. 

Having furniſhed themſelves with proviſions M tic 
and articles of furniture, they joined a caravan w. 
on horſeback, except M. Niebubr, who prefer- H 
red a dromedary, and on the morning of the 29th N M 
of Auguſt ſet out from Cairo, and ſoon reached 
Suez. the 

This city ſtands near the weſtern extremity of Þ re{ 
the Arabic Gulph, and makes but an indifferent Fo 
figure. It is thinly inhabited, and ſo fteril is the Y wh 
ſoil, that ſcarcely a plant is to be ſeen in the vici- in 
nity. Trees, gardens, meadows, and fields are here js « 
entirely unknown. Fith is very plentiful, and con- 
ſtitutes the principal ſupport of life. Not a ſingle ¶ mo 
ſpring of water refreſhes Suez. Ship-building is une 
the principal employment of the inhabitants; butF for: 
though their veſſels are certainly very durable, but 
they are clumſy and inelegant. | 

Mount Sinai lies at the diſtance of fix days \ 
journey from this place. The governor was aff pal 


bey from Cairo, and placed here in an honour-F chic 
able kind of exile. Being anxious to be recalled Moy 
to the capital, when he heard our travellers were 
going to viſit the unknown inſcriptions in the de 
ſert, he wiſhed them to examine, if they containec 
any notice of his fate. They of courſe exculec 
themſelves, as being ignorant of the ſublime 
ſcience that unveils futurity. | 
As ſoon as they arrived at Suez, they ſet abonl 
procuring information relative to the written not x 
mountain; but found the natives, in general, 4Y a litt 
ignoranY} + 


ignorant as themſelves of the route they were to 


purſue. At laſt they diſcovered a ſheik, who, 


by his converſation, convinced them that he 
knew ſomething of the matter, and they engaged 
him and two others to be their conductors. M. 
Baurenfiend, the painter, attached to the expedi- 
tion, being taken ill, was left at Suez, together 
with Meftrs. Fortkall and Cramer, while M. Von 
Haven and our author purſued their journey to 
Mount Sinai. 


The firſt day they travelled along the coaſt of 


the Arabic Gulph, through a ſandy plain, and 
reſted under a palm tree, in a place called Moſes' 
Fountains. Theſe are five holes in the ſand 
which produce very indiffcrent water, and which 
immediately becomes turbid, whenever any of it 
is drawn. 

The country through which they paſſed is fa- 
mous as the ſcene of the emigration of the Jews 
under Moſes ; and they naturally withed to in- 
form themſelves reſpecting the names of places 
but could only obtain vague and unſatisfactory 
replies to their queſtions, 

When they arrived at the abode of the princi- 
pal theik who conducted them, and who was 
chief of the tribe of Leghat, they concluded, that 
Mount Sinai could not be far off, and hoped that 
they might ſoon reach it. While the ſheik was 
entertaining his friends, M. Niebuhr ranged over 
ſeveral hills in the neighbourhood, and, by acci- 


dent, came to a ſequeſtered ſpot, where they 
found the wife and ſiſter of their conductor in a 


wretched tent, bufily employed in grinding corn. 


They preſented him with a bit of gum, and did 
not refuſe a ſmall piece of money in return. At 
a a little diſtance the ſheik's ſon was tending ſome 
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goats; and though a child, behaved with more 
civility and propriety than could have been ex- 
pected from him towards a ſtranger, | 
On the 12th of September, being determined 
to proceed to Mount Sinai, they left the ſheik's 
abode at Beni Leghat. In a ſhort time they en- 
-tered the tamous Valley of Faran, which has re- 
tained its name unchanged fince the days of 
Moſes. Its length is equal to a journey of a day 
and a halt, extending from the foot of Sinai to 
the Arabian Gulph, Part of it is ſaid to be very 
fertile; that which fell under the inſpection of 
our travellers, only, afforded paſturage to goats, 
camels, and aſſes. Some Arabs preſente them 
with dates, and one of the ſheik's wives gave 
them ſome eggs and a chicken. 


They now began to aſcend Mount Sinai, on 


the fide of which ſtands the convent of -St. Ca- 

tharine. This building is of hewn ftone and of 

. conſiderable. extent The gate is always ſhut, 
except when the biſhop viſits. them: at other 
times both men and; provifions, are drawn up by 
a pulley. Before the convent is a garden planted 

With excellent fruit trees. 

Without an introduction from the biſhop, 

- Which, they were promiſed, but did not receive, 
they found it impoſſible to gain admiſſion. While 
they were trying their intereſt with theſe. reli- 
gious, a erowd of Arabs gathered round them; 
and as the monks appeared diſtreſſed, our traye- 


lers retired to ſame diſtance and .encamped ; and 
2s; recompence for their diſcretion, the monks 
Joon: ſant them a baſket of fruit, which they 
found very deliciaus in ſuch a parched fitnation. 

Under the guidance of a perſon, whom the 


Arabs diguified wich the title of Sheik. vt Moup 
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re Sinai, they attempted to clamber up to the ſum- 
x- mit of that mountain, by a flight of ſteps cut out of 
I the rock, ſaid to amount to three thouſand ; but 
ed after reaching a chapel dedicated to the bleſſed 
ks Virgin, the guides maintained that they were at 
n- che higheft acceſſible peak of the mountain; and 
re- our travellers were obliged to return, after mak- 
- ing what obſervations circumſtances would per- 
ay mit. i 

to On the 16th of September, they deſcended 
ery Jibbel Muſa, and paſſed the night at the open- 
of ing of the Valley of Faran. In a defile they ſaw 
ats, ¶ ſome. inſcriptions in unknown characters, coarſely 
em ¶ engraven in the rock, without order or regula- 
ave I rity. - 

When they arrived at Suez, they found their 
on ¶ companions much recovered, and paſſed rhe gulph 
Ca- on their cattle, a little north of the ruins of Kol- 
d of ſum. This, perhaps, was the firſt time that any 
but, F Europeans had ever made this attempt; and the 
ther reſult. convinced them, that the water in this 
p Egulph is much influenced by the tides ; and that 
ntedFthe Red Sea may be paſſed on foot, by watching 

proper opportunities. 

(hop. The inſcriptions on the written mountain baye 
eive, long amuſed the ſcriptural antiquaries ; and it 
V byeFlas, been conjectured that they might tend to. 
Jelucidate ſome part of ſacred writ. Several of 
item have been copied by learned travellers ; 
but, by degrees, the ſanguine expectations which 
their exiſtence awakened, vaniſhed away. Our 
author thinks that they are of little conſequence, 
at that they, have been executed by travellers at 
erent periods, who withed to record their 
names and the dates of their journies, with other 
tcunitagces not more important. There ap- 

pears 
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pears neither regularity nor deſign in any of 


them, and fuch as are hieroglyphic, are evidently 
of Egyptian origin, and appear deſigned for ſe- 4 
pulchral monuments. | i 
Soon after they returned from Mount Sinai,; 
the great caravan from Cairo arrived. After the | 
arrival of the caravans, Suez ſeemed crowded with a. 
population; and as ſuch an immenſe multitude 15 
could not long procure ſubſiſtence in this barren 
ſpot, our travellers haſtened their voyage to Jid- " 
da. As ſeveral pilgrims were on board the ſhip. 1 
in which they took their paſſage, they hired an E 
apartment for themſelves ; but the veſſel was fg EC 
crowded, and the ſailors ſo ignorant of the art o that 
navigation, that they had little reaſon to expect * 
the voyage would be pleaſant. de 
On the 10th of October, they weighed, in com = 
pany with three other ſhips; and, as they anchor 3 
ed every night, our travellers occaſionally in u 
dulged their curioſity by landing. rar! 
They kept coaſting along till they reachech, : 
Ras Mahomet, as the Turks think themſelves lol or 
when they are out of fight of land ; and, fro place 
their unſkilfulneſs, they have much reaſon ile 
fear. Scarcely a ſeaſon paſſes but ſome of theiſſ gen 
ſhips are loſt. Nor was ſhipwreck the only dan In 
ger our travellers had to apprehend : the apart. | 
ment immediately under them being occupied by Ba 
women, theſe thoughtleſs creatures had ſet fire; | 4. 
by ſome means, to their linen, which was drying... 
and, had not the crew been timeouſly alarmed i * 
their ſcreams, the ſhip would ſoon haye been 1 loget 
a blaze. For their careleflneſs, they ſuffered A1 
good beating; but they were, at beſt, noiſy 20 they « 
unpleaſant neighbours. EE Ware 


Nothin 


>» 
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Nothing remarkable preſented itſelf on the 


- coaſt by which they failed. The laſt objects, that 
Pl terminated their view on the fide of Egypt, were 


the celebrated emerald mountains, called by the 
. W Arabs, Jibbel Sumrud. | 

"Y AM. Forſkall had predicted an eclipſe, which ac- 
cordingly happened on the 17th of October. A- 
mong the Mahometans, a perſon who has ſuch 
(kill in aſtronomy, paſtes for an univerſal ſcholar, 
and eſpecially, for a very ſkilful phyſician. This 
occahoned M. Forikall to be conſulted by ſeveral 
paſſengers, who fancied themſelves to be ill, and 
tor whom he preſcribed ſome ſimple medicines ; 
but at length, one of the pilgrims complaining 
that he could not ſee by night, no other remedy 
ſeemed proper, but to adviſe him to light a can- 
dle; which, inſtead of being confidered as a ban- 
ter, gained him great credit, and made the Ma- 
hometans very fond of him. 

When they approached the Iſle of Kaſſani, the 
Turks began to expreſs their joy at haying eſ- 
caped the dangers of the paſſage, and at being ſo 
near to the coaſt of Arabia. Illuminations took 
place, and all was jollity and exultation. The 
. Wailors collected a dole from the patiengers, and 
then threw it into the ſea. 

In doubling a cape, they were in conſiderable 
langer, from the intoxication of their pilot, who, 
pretending that he could not fee the hills and 
land- marks without his fight being cleared 
With ſome ſtrong liquor, had drank ſo much 
brandy, that he loſt his fight and his other ſenſes - 

logether. 

Alter ſtopping a day in the harbour of Jambo, 
they continued their voyage; and, doubling Cape 
ardan, anchored near a permanent fettlement 


of 


| 
| 
| 
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of Arabs, from whom they purchaſed a ſtock of os 
proviſions. | * 

Pilgrims, in their firſt journey to Mecca, af- fre 
ſume the ihhram immediately after paſſing Cape Py 
Wardan, if the ſtate of their health will permit. Jett 
This is a piece of linen wrapped round the waiſt, 11 
ard a linen cloth, in the form of a ſcarf, thrown * 
over the ſhoulders, the only covering they are al- n 


lowed to wear; and in this ſtate of nudity they Th. 
remain till they have viſited the kaaba. 

It may appear ſtrange that Mahomet ſhould! 
have enjoined the obſervance of ſhipping, which 
is ſo dangerous to the health of pilgrims; but ed 
perhaps, he little imagined that his religion would 


l "JM whe 
be propagated where warmer clothing was requi plac 
fite to defend his followers from the cold. Hi: mW 
deſign was, doubtleſs, to recommend humility and 3 


ſimplicity in dreſs; but ſuperſtitidn maintains lo T 
cal cuſtoms and inftitutions, even after circum 
ſtances have ſo changed as to make them coun 
teract their original purpoſes. In a chilling climꝶ; porn 
ate, we ſee people in the middle of winter repal 
to damp icy churches, becauſe the primitiy 


Chriſtians, in the mild church of Aſia, aſſemb! who | 
throughout the year, in ſach buildings, whicY,, «. 
were there agreeable for their coolneſs, feral» 

On the 29th of October, they arrived in th 3 
harbour of Jidda. As money pays two and a ha comn 
per cent. duty, our travellers, who had a cont. f 
derable ſum with them, becauſe bills of exchange rms 
are here unknown, were anxious to eſcape Ra _ 
impoſt; and by concealing the greateſt part I Tu. 
their caſh in the bottom of their medicine-che! mon; 
had the good fortune to ſucceed, lecca 

They entered the city under ſtrong apprebe Fas, a 


ſions of ill- treatment from the inhabitants; 
foul 
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ound themſelves agreeably deceived. The peo- 
f ple of Jidda are accuſtomed to Chrrſtian mer- 
chants in the European dreſs; and our travellers 
frequented the coffee-houſes and markets with- 
out attracting any particular notice. They had 
letters of recommendation to the pacha, and ſome 
principal merchants; but one, which they had 
received from a poor ſheik to the kiaja, or lieu- 
tenant, was of more ſervice than all the reſt. 
This ſheik was a truly worthy man, devoid of 
ſuperſtition, and a friend to the whole human 
race, He had a tincture of ſcience, and had fre- 
quently viſited our travellers at Cairo, and atlift- 
ed them in acquiring the Arabic tongue; and 
ul when he found that they were bound for this 


tion to carry with them, but had announced their 
coming by the Jaſt caravan. 

The kiaja, thus apprized of their viſit, received 
them with great politeneſs, and, by his intereſt, 
they were provided with a houſe to lodge in. M. 
Fortkall, who often viſited him, gave him a taſte 
for gardening and botany. _ 

After a few days, they waited on the pacha, 
who having ſome knowledge of aſtronomy, withed 
to ſee their inſtruments, which he thought pre- 
ferable to thoſe uſed in the eaſt, and introduced 
them to a learned Turk ; but as they had no 
common language to expreſs themſelves in, and 


CO Yibe interpreters were unacquainted with the 
cha Wterms of {cicnce, their converſation was ſuperfi- 
pe : al and confined. | 

ar 


The news of the arrival of a party of Europeans, 
mong whom was an aſtronomer, ſoon reached 
lecca, The brother of the reigning ſheriffe 
at that time, adyancing with an army 10 = 
tac 


place, had not only given them a recommenda-- 
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tack the city; and as an aſtronomer and aſtrolo- 
er are reckoned ſynonimous terins among the | 
I. bodetans, M. Niebuhr had the honour of a 
meſſage to conſult the fates reſpecting the iſſue 
of the conteſt, He excuſed himſelf on the juſt } 
lea of ignorance, ſaying, that he cultivated aſtro- 
nomy only for the improvement of navigation; } 
but M. Von Haven ventured to reply, that of the 
two brothers. he who was moſt hike the founder | 
of the family ſhould remain victorious. The pre- th 
diction was verified; and the ſheriffe maintained | He 
his poſt. 
Jidda is ſurrounded by ruinous walls, and has | ©* 
a battery with only one diſmounted cannon re- 
maining. Some cannon beſore the palace of the : 
pacha are likewiſe good for nothing, but to re- 
turn the ſalutes of the ſhips which enter the har- Net 


bour. In the city are ſeveral good houſes of coral R 
ſtone z but the buildings in general are wood, and = 


very flight. 
The environs are ſandy and barren, and not a © 


drop of ſpring water i to be had. The Tomb of wh 
Eve is till ſhewn on a ſpot at no great diſtance Me 
from the ſea ; hence, if we are to believe tradi- F ee 
tion, theſe regions have undergone no change of "A 
importance ſince the creation. s 
Jidda has always conſtitutéd a part of the do- mi 
minions of the ſheriffe of Mecca. The ſultan in- wa 
deed ſends a pacha to the city, but his power 1s FN C 
divided with the ſheriffe. The latter keeps an a 
officer here, unter the title of vizier, and on him 3 
the inhabitants ſolely depend. | cre 
This is a great mart between Egypt and India, 

and is much frequented by ſhipping. Of almonds * 
alone, the Engliſh are ſaid to carry five hundred un 
tbouſand weight annually to India, and the balm v. 
2 | 0 N 


— 
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of Mecca is alſo brought hither from the vicinity 
of Medina, as an article of exportation. The 


© WY imports, however, are of the firſt conſequence in 
© a commercial view, as Mecca and Medina are to 
6 be ſupplied from this market. 

@ | 


Our travellers, according to their inſtructions, 
were to proceed as ſoon as poſſible to Yemen ; but 
'" MF the prevalence of the north winds detained them 
be f till the beginning of December, when they took 
their paſſage in an ill-conſtructed veſſel, bound to 

Hodeida for a cargo of coffee. The kiaja fur- 
ed niſhed them with letters to the dolas, or govern- 
bas 0, both of Loheia and Hodeida, and the pacha 

*aave orders that their baggage ſhould paſs unex- 


Ge amined, 

x Their accommodation was of the moſt indiffer- 
ie ent kind, but the voyage was uniformly ſafe and 
— pleaſant. Aſter ſeven days ſailing, they an- 
mY chored near Ghunfude, and, after a ſhort ſtay, 
ang proceeded on their voyage. They ſtopped again 
ot a <2 Hali, to take in proviſions; and had an op- 


t of bertanity of ſeeing the independent Arabs, who 
| live between the territories of the ſheriffes of 
Mecca and Abu-Ariſch. As they approached 
their tents, two women cane out to meet them, 
unveiled, who had their eyes blackened with lead 
ore, aud ſomeornamental black ſpots on their brow, 
cheeks, and chin. Thoſe females, who were almoſt 
naked, immediately atked for kochhel to blacken 
their eyes, and for elheune todye their nails yellow, 

Pe "YO little vexed that th 
LOT Cur travellers were not a little vexed that they 
Niere not provided with ſuch articles, by which they 
might have gratified female vanity at a cheap rate. 
Next day they came in fight of Konembel, a 
Fountain fituatea in the middle of the ſea, ſaid 
io have been formerly a volcano, and which is, 
Vox. XIII. Y probably, 
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probably, the burning iſland placed by Arrian 


and Ptolemy in theſe latitudes. On the 29th of 
December they entered the harbour of Loheia, 


where they caſt anchor, 


Soon after, our travellers waited on the dola, 
and explained their with to go by Hodeida' to } 
Mocca, where they hoped to find fome Engliſh | 
ſhip, in which they might take a paſſage to In- 
dia, Hitherto this perſonage had oaly ſeen Eu- 


ropean merchants, and when he underſtood from 


the letter of recommendation, that one of them 
was a phyfician, another a botaniſt, and a third an 
aſtronomer, ſtruck with the ſingularity of their! 


purſuits, and ſuppoling they might be in haſte, 
offered to ſend them to Mocca on his own ca- 
mels, if they would indulge him with a ſhort 
ſtaz at Loheia. 
Delighted to find the Arabs more civilized the 
farther they proceeded from Egypt, and to meet 
with the additional aſſurance, that they might tra- 
yel in ſecurity among a people who were the prin- 
cipal objects of their enquiries, they brought theit 
baggage on ſhore ; and, in the evening, received 
a ſheep, as a preſent of welcome from the dola, 
and with it a very kind letter. 
The dola, or emir, ſeemed vaſtly pleaſed with 
a ſight of their inſtruments, and was particularly 
ſtruck to obſerve ſmall objects magnified. in a 
microſcope. He aſſigned them a convenien 
houſe to lodge in, and though the curiofity of the 
people was rather troubleſome, they found their 
fituation much beyond their expectations. 


The city of Loheia was founded about thres 
centuries ago, by the Sheik Selei, a Mahomet: 
faint ; and being buried there, the place ſoon 2c 


quired the character of ſauctity, and numbers d 
deyoul 
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of W devout perſons erected their habitations ofi the 

W ſpot ; from which the 1 roſe to its 
preſent ſtate. The Sunnites are the prevalent 
ect in this province, who, though they are for- 
bidden by the Koran to worſhip any created being, 
i regard their ſaints with peculiar veneration, 
ind even their deſcendants are dignified with a 
Zu- kind of hereditary honours, 


om * * . * 9 

em 2 conſiderable trade is carried on in coffee, which 
an induces ſeveral merchants to fix their refidence 
geit here. The city has ſome fortifications ; but only 


fie, one tower will admit being defended by cannon, 
Several of the houſes are built of ſtone ; the 
greateſt part, however, are of mud, mixed with 
dung, and thatched with graſs. Round the walls 
the within, are a range of beds made of firaw, on 
which they fit, or lie, commodioufly enough. 


diſtance on camels or aſſes, in earthen jars, ſuſ- 
heit pended on each fide. | 
ved The inhabitants ſeemed curious, intelligent, 


lola, and poliſhed in their manners. All were eager- 


to ſee the Europeans, and the wonders they per- 
formed. The phyſician had plenty of employ- 
ment; and at laſt they ſent a horſe belonging to 
the dola to be cured, which one of their ſervants 
undertook, and ſucceeded. This exalted the poor 
tellow's reputation, and he was afterwards con- 
ſulted about human patients. 

When they were ſhewn, through a teleſcope, a 
woman. turned topſy turvy, and yet her garments 
covering her, they were perfectly aſtoniſhed, and 
repeatedly exclaimed, © Allah akbar!” God is 


great! 
1 Two 


The territory of Loheia is arid and barren; but 


The water is very bad, and brought from a great 
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Two Arabs, one day, came to ſee them eat. One mone 
of them was a man of rank from Sana, the other ment 
was from the province of Hatchan, where the H 
greateſt ſitplicity of manners prevails, and ftran- 
gers are ſeldom ſeen. This perſon aſked a number 
of ſimple queſtions, which provoked laughter, and 
wondered to ſee them eat, as it appeared to an 
abſtemious Arab, with great voraciouſneſs. See- 
ing M. Von Haven about to carve a fowl, he laid 
hold of his hand, and exclaimed, © What! wilt 
thon eat ſtill?” and then went ont in a rage, 
Some of the gentlemen occaſionally amuſed 
themſelves with playing on the violin, and though 
muſicians are not eſteemed here, they had many 
liſteners. An old merchant viſited them out of 
curioſity, and obſerved, that he had no diſlike to 
Chriſtians; for that a diverſity of religion was 
tolerated by the great God of all. This merchant 
often invited them to his houſe, and entertained 
them with his adventures. According to his own 
1 account, he had been a great libertine, if com- 
merce with the fair ſex deſerves that name, in a 
| country where it is not held criminal ; and only 
| lamented that the infirmities of age prevented 
his former enjoyments. 

Hearing that an Engliſh veſſel was arrived at 
Mocca, they began to think of departing, having 
gratified their curioſity to the full in Loheia, and 
made a large collection of rarities, which they 
reſolved to ſend by fea. Their friend, the gover- 
nor, was ſorry to part with them; but continued 
his zeal to ſerve them. At taking leave, they 
preſented him with a teleſcope ; and, in return, 


he gave them a piece of ſilk, and twenty crowns us 
were offered, as a fee, to the phyſician. The on 
money 


— —— — — . — — 
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ment. 

Having hired camels for their baggage, and 
horſes for themſelves, they ſet ont on the 20th of 
February, and in their firſt day's journey through 
Yemen, travelled through a parched and barren 
track, and, about midnight, arrived in a large 
city, in which a deputy governor reſides, to whom 
they carried a letter, 

Through the whole country they found water 
bad and Tearce ; but ſecurity and civility made 
ſeq {common inconveniences and fatigues ſeem light. 


gh On the morning of the 25th, they arrived ſafe at 
i Beit-el-Fakih, and delivered their letters of re- 
of commendation, which procured them a cordial 
to reception, 

WW This city ſtands in a well-cultivated plain, and 


ant Nis chiefly built of ſtone. It has a citadel, which 
ned Is deemed of great ſtrength in a country where 
wn etmies are deſtitute of artillery. Our travellers 
\m. ere accommodated with a ſtone houſe, from 
na hich the proprietor had been diflodged by a 
oly eltructive ſpecies of ants, called Ard by the 
ted Mrabs, and well known to naturaliſts for their 
inſtincts and miſchievous qualities. 
dat Like Loheia, the city, of Beit-el- Fakih derives 
ing ts origin from a faint, and its very name implies 


and he bouſe or dwelling of the ſage.” This 
they aint, it ſeerns, was a great worker of miracles. 
ver: Nhe following is one of the moſt wonderful on 
\ned cord, and is even equal to the moſt extravagant 
they Jegends of popiſh ſaints. A Turkith pacha, who 


ad been twenty years a priloner in Spain, where 
ewas bound with ponderous chains to two maſſy 
tones, had long invoked, in vain, the aid of the 
ferent ſaints in his recolleQiou. Fortunately, 
1 3 at 


money was refuſed, which created ſome aſtoniſh-. 
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at laſt, he bethought himſelf of the great Ach. 


med, and called on him in his turn. The ſaint, 
though dead, it ſeems, was not deaf; he ſtretch- 
ed out his hand from his tomb; and, at that in- 
ſtant, the pacha was conveyed from Spain, with 
his chains, and the ſtones to which they mere faſ- 
tened. This miracle took place on the eve of 
the anniverſary feſtival of the ſaint, in the pre- 
ſence of many witneſſes; and is as well con- 
firmed as ſimilar impoſitions on the credulity of 
men generally are. 

Beit-el-Fakih is extremely well ſituated for 
trade, being only half a day's journey from the 
hills on which the coffee grows, and but a mo- 
derate diſtance from the harbours of Loheia, Ho- 
deida, and Mocca, from which this commodity is 
exported ; hence this place naturally becomes 
the moſt confiderable mart for it. 

The dola at this city, who has an extenſive ju- 
riſdiction, left our travellers at liberty to purſue 
their own inclinations; and as the people were 
civilized and hoſpitable, they neither wanted his 
protection, nor were ſorry for his neglect. They 
amuſed or informed themſelves, as choice or fan- 
cy directed ; and M, Niebuhr took this opportu- 
nity of viſiting Ghalef ka, accompanied only by a 
ſingle ſervant, and with ſcarcely more conveni- 
ences than an Arab would require. Indeed he 
had become habituated to the Arabian ſtyle of 
living, and found that many ſuperfluities might 
be diſpenſed with, which European luxury deems 
neceſſary. 

In his way to Ghalef ka, M. Niebuhr ſaw no- 
thing remarkable; his road being chiefly through 
ſhifting ſand. This city was once in a flouriſhing 
condition; but its harbour is now ſa choked up, that 
ng 
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no veſſels, however ſmall, can enter; conſequent- 
ly the place has fallen into decay. Not only has 
the ſea receded from the coaſt, but the banks of 
coral have increaſed, and the ſand, accumulated 
by the wind, has riſen into a hill of conſiderable 
height. 

The ruins of a moſque are ſtill to be ſeen here, 
erected in honour of a ſaint, who, by his prayers, 
obtained from heaven an excellent ſpring of wa- 
ter, for which the inhabitants till revere his me- 
mory. In this vicinity our author found two 
ſtones with Kuſic* inſcriptions, which he copied. 


Having ſeen every thing worth notice about 


Chalef ka, M. Niebuhr ſet out on his return by 
the way of Hodeida, which he reached the ſame 
evening, The general aſpect of. the country 
through which he paſſed was ſandy and barren, 
but occaſionally enlivened with a few date trees. 

The harbour of Hodeida is incapable of admit- 
ting large veſſels; and the town itſelf is but very 
inconſiderable, though it is defended by a citadel, 
Here our author found his friends, Von Haven 
and Cramer, who had come to deliver letters of 
tecommendation to the dola, or governor, In a 
ſhort time M. Niebuhr left them, and having 
reached Beit-el-Fakih without any diſagreeable 
lacident, began to plan another excurſion to 
Lebid, once the capital of Tahama. A poor, but 
learned Arab, accompanied him, and much contri- 
buted to the pleaſure of his journey, by his enter» 
taining converſation, 

Paſling ſome coffee-houſes and ſmall hamlets, 
they came to a large village, named El-Mahad, 


* Kuſic is the ancient Arabic character in which the Koran 
29 Writtens 
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delightfully fituated in a valley, which reeeives 
the waters that fall from Mount Rema. A large 
quantity of indigo is produced here; and in the 
vicinity anciently ſtood a conſiderable city, of 
which not a veſtige remains. 

Having travelled about five German miles, 
they arrived at Zebid, ſituated near the largeſt 
and moſt fertile valley in all Tahama, which, in 
the rainy ſeaſon, is perfectly inundated. This 
city was once the reſidence of a prince, and the 
moſt commercial place in the province ; but it 
now retains only the thadow of its former ſplen- 
dor, Viewed from a diſtance, its moſques and 
kubbets give it an air of grandeur ; but a cloſer 
inſpection diſſipates the illuſion, and ſhews only 
poverty and miſery. 

Abulfeda aſcribes eight gates to Zebid ; but of 


theſe only five remain. The walls of the old city Nrhi 


are demolithed to the very foundation, to ſupply 
building materials for new houles. "This place is 
ſtill diſtinguiſhed for an academy, in which the 
youth of Jahama, and part of Yemen, ſtudy ſuch 
ſciences as are cultivated among the Mahomet- 
ans; beſides, it is the ſeat of a dola, a mufti, and 
a cadi. 

At the inn M. Niebuhr met with the moſt yain 
and toolithly loquacious man he had yet ſeen 
among the Arabs. He was a ſherifte of the firſt 
rank, but being poor and diſſipated, traveled 
about the country, ſubſiſting at the expence ol 
the more opulent profeſſors of his religion. The 
pride of anceſtry, and the vanity of being knowl 
to many great perſonages, never were more con- 
ſpicuoutly diſplayed than in this weak man's con- 
verſation and manners; yet, with all his affecta. 
tion of ſuperior conſequence, he frequently abu 
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ns ſon, a boy about ten years of age, calling him 
ge WM Kelb ibn kœlb,“ Dog, ſon of a dog. 
be W Having finiſhed his reſearches about Zebid, 
of Nu. Nicbuhr ſet out for Tahoe:te, once a town of 
ſme magnitude, but now dwindled to a ſmall 
es, Wiillage. Still, however, it is adorned with ſeve- 
eſt Wral moſques and houſes of prayer, erected over the 
in Ntonibs of ſaints, or opulent perſons. Ibn Haſſan 
bis Wis the chief of the ſaints, and his tomb is nightly 
the Hiluminated with lamps; yet one of his deſcend- 
t it Wants keeps a houſe of entertainment in the place. 
en- Winding little to gratify curioſity here, our author 
and Weturned to Beit-el-Fakih, and being now con— 
oſer Nyinced of the eaſe and ſecurity with which a per- 


ny Won might travel through Yemen, ſoon after ſet 


but for Kahhme. 


it of The faſt of Ramadan was now approaching, 
city Nrhich gave our author ſome concern, becauſe he 
pph ſad formerly witneſſed the diſpleaſure it gave the 
ce is urks, to ſee him and his aſſociates take the leaſt 


efreſnment; but he ſoon had the ſatisfaction to 
Ind that the Arabs were not ſo abſtemious; and 
hat, when they indulged a little one day, they 
econciled it to their conſciences, by engaging to 
iſt on ſome other occaſion. 
M. Niebuhr expected to find ſome remains of 
atiquity in the ruins of the city of Lelue, and, 
o ſooner was he arrived at Kahhme, than he tet 
eliedFut in ſearch of them. He ſaw only a large bu- 
ce Offfial place, filled with pentagonal ſtones, cight 
TheFches in diameter, and four or five feet long. At 
nowlFrit, he imagined, from the uniformity of this re- 
: coln-WWar figure, that they were the work of art; but 
ſoon perceived a hill in the neighbourhood, 
Holly) compoſed of pentagonal ſtones, whence 
eſe ornaments of the cemetery had been — 
n 
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In this hill, vertical columns roſe one over another 
in a parallel body, and apparently joined by a 
flight cement, Piles of the ſame kind of rocks 


are found in many other parts of Arabia, and are | 


unqueſtionably of that kind called baſaltes. 

During M. Niebuhr's excurſions, his compani- 
ons had not been idle. M. Fortkall had made 
many botanical diſcoveries on the hills which 
porduce the coffee; and our author was now en- 
dnced to Join his friends, who were at no great 
diſtance from Kahhme. He came up with them 
at Bulgoſa, one of thoſe villages whoſe inhabit- 
ants ſabfiſt on the profits derived from the culti- 
vation of coffee. In this vicinity, neither aſſes 
nor mules can be uſed -: the hills, which are chief- 
ly of baſaltes, are fo ſteep, that they can only be 
aſcended dy narrow paths on foot. 

The coffee trees are planted on terraces, in the 
form of an amphitheatre ; and their bloſſoms ex- 
-hale an exquiſitely grateful perfume. In ſome 
plantations they are artificially watered, and by 
this means yield two crops a year, inſtead of one; 
but the ſecond is eſteemed inferior in quality and 
flavour. 

Bulgoſa lies confiderably above the level of the 
plain; yet ſcarcely had they climbed half the 


aſcent to Kuſma, where the dola refides, on thei 


loftieſt peak of this range of mountains. En- 
chanting landſcapes there meet the eye on eyes 
ſide. 

At Bulgoſa, where they paſſed the night, they 
found the women leſs reſerved than in the cities! 
they appeared unveiled, and talked familiar} 
Their complexions were fairer than thoſe in the 


plain below, which may be aſcribed to the ſupe b 


rior freſhneſs of the air, 0 
| t 
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On the 20th of March, they returned as far as 
Hadie, where the climate is temperate, and the 
water freſh and pure. From the houſe of the 
ſub-dola, here they enjoyed a ſingularly beautiful 
proſpect. In a ſhort time they returned to Beit- 
el-Fakih. 

The inhabitants of that city were aſtoniſhed 
that men ſhould expoſe themſelves to the dangers 
of the climate, during the intenſe heats of the 
ſeaſon 3 and adviſed them to take care of their 
health. But when they ſaw the ſtrangers perſiſt 
in negleCting this ſalutary advice, which humani- 
ty dictated, and that they lived expenſively with- 
out trade, the natives began to imagine, that they 
pollefſed the art of making gold; and that M. 
Forſkall, in his rambles in the mountains, was 
ſeeking plants which might be neceſſary in this 
great operation, Our author too was again ſet 
down for a magician; but fortunately theſe 
ſhrewd conjectures were confined to the ſmall 
circle of their acquaintance. 

M. Niebuhr and M, Forikall next planned an 
excurſion to Udder and Taces, each expecting to 
nnd ſome new gratification in his favourite ftu- 
dies. Their preparations were eaſily made. They 
hired two afles, and the owner attended them on 
foot; ſerving at once for their guide, ſervant, and 
Interpreter. By this time their beards were grown 
long, and their appearance was wholly oriental. 
Each likewiſe had aſſumed an Arabian name, and 
they were no longer conſidered by any one as 
Chriſtians of the welt. 

The firſt night of their journey they lay at Ro- 
bo. Next day they-ſaw a running ſtream, called 
Wadi Zebid, the firſt they had met with in Ara- 
bia. Its channel was very broad, but as no 8 
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had fallen for a long ſpace, it was ſhallow, This 
river, after it enters Tahama, expands into a lake, 
and is loſt among the ſands. 

Same day they paſſed Mount Sullam, where 
they had been given to underſtand there were hi- 
eroglyphics, or inſcriptions ; but they diſcovered 
nothing of this kind, ſave ſome rude figures, the 
amuſement of the ſhepherds at their idle hours, 

Soon after they came to Machſa, the reſidence 
of a ſub-dola, and the ſeat of a weekly market; 
but a poor miſerable place, where the huts are fo 
low, that a man cannot ſtand erect. The only 
proviſions they could obtain in this diſtrict, were 
coarſe Durra bread, made of millet and camel; 
milk; but the water was delicious. 

On the 28th of March, they entered a more 
fertile track, where the houſes were much more 
commodious; and haſtily paſſed through a village, 
in which a fair was held; and in the vicinity they 
obſerved a glittering micaceous ſand, which has 
lead the people of the country to ſuppoſe that 
the neighbouring mountain contains gold. 

The inhabitants of thoſe parts had long been 
looking impatiently for rain, and had made due 
preparations for teceiving the benefit of it when 
it came. Crofling ſeveral ſmall rivers which ſeem 

to be numerous in this part of the country, they 
paſted ſeveral plantations of coffee trees, and in 
the evening arrived at Udden, 

This town contains about three hundred houſes, 
all of ſtone. An hereditary ſheik is the gover- 
nor, who reſides in a palace ſeated on a high hill, 
without the city. The population of Udden 5 
conſiderable, on account of the abundant produce 
of the coffee trees in the vicinity, eſteemed ile 
very beſt in all Arabia. | 
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Leaving this place on the 30th of March, they 
advanced through a well-peopled country, and 
paſſing a very ſteep mountain, they found a reſer- 
voir of excellent freſh water, provided by the 
bounty of the Arabs for the accommodation of 
travellers. Such reſervoirs, or madgils, as they 
are called, are all of a conical figure, and provid- 
ed with a vaſe for drawing up the water. They 
abound in the fertile parts of Yemen, 

By means of a thermometer, they aſcertained 
the remarkable difference between the temperature 
of the air upon the hills and in the plain. The dreſs 
of the inhabitants affords the ſame indication : the 
people of 'Vahama were almoſt naked, while thoſe 
of the mountains were clothed in ſheep ſkins. 

So effectually were our travellers diſguiſed, 
that the miſtreſs of a coffee houſe, where they 
took up their lodging one night, took them for 
Turkiſh prieſts, and recommended herſelf to their 
prayers. 

At Dojobla, our author was ſaluted by the 
name of Hadjee Achmed, by a perſon who took 
bim for an old acquaintance. This town is the 
capital of a diſtrict, and the ſeat of a dola. It 
ſtands on the brink of a precipice, and contains 
about fix hundred houſes, of a good appearance. 
The Jews have a ſeparate quarter without the ci- 
ty, as is cuſtomary throughout Yemen. 

Though Dosjobla has been celebrated for ages, 
they could diſcover no remarkable artiquities 
about it; but from the monument of a Turkith 
pacha, they had a proof that the conqueſts of the 
Ottoman Porte have been extended over thoſe 
mountainous regions, 

Proceeding in their route, by winding paths, 
Dyer a country diverhfied by many inequalities of 

Vor. XIII. f ſurtace, 
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ſurface, they lodged at a fimſera, or caravanſary ; 
and then entered on a paved road, which patics 
between Mocca and Sana. Soon after they came 
in ſight of the citadel of Taces, but did not enter 
that city. * | 

They then croſſed a plain covered with date 
trees ; after which, regaining the mountains, t 

entered the territory of Ibn Aklan, which, though 
ſtony, is well cultivated. On the 4th of April, 
they ſeveral times croſſed the Wadi Suradsji, a 
pretty large and rapid river, even in that dry ſea- 
ſon. In this deſert track, on the confines of Ta- 
hama, M. Forikall had the happineſs to diſcover 
the tree which produces the Balm of Mecca. The 
plant was then in flower, and thus furniſhed a 
good opportunity for examination and deſerip- 
tion, The Arabians call it Abu Scham, or the 
ſweet-ſmelling tree ; and know no other uſe for 
it, but to perfume their apartments by burning 
the wood. 

In the evening they arrived at the city of Hes, 
a ſmall and ill-built place, though the capital of 
a diſtrict, and the ſeat of a dola, who occupics a 
ſmall fortreſs. A confiderable quantity of earthen 
ware is manufactured here, particularly coarſe 

drinking cups. 

Next day they paſſed the river Suradsji, which 
they had ſeen among the hills, without wetting 
their feet. In Arabia the rivers trequently de- 

* creaſe as they approach the ſea, contrary to thoſe 
of Europe. 

On the 6th of April, they again reached Beit- 
el-Fakih, and found the heat almoſt intolerable ; 
after having for ſome days enjoyed the cool and 
refreſhing breezes of the mountains, 
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The health of the party began to be ſeriouſly 
affected, from the ardour with which they had 
purſued their diſcoveries, and the want of due 
precautions, in a climate to which their conſtitu- 
tions had not been aſſimulated. Our author was 
ſeized with a violent fever, and M. Von Haven 
was likewiſe indiſpoſed. He had been attacked 
with the ſcurvy, and the laſſitude this occaſioned, 
confirmed his diſeaſe. It ſeems, indeed, that all 
the gentlemen ate fleſh-meat daily, though their 
friends, who were better acquainted with the 
climate, diſſuaded them from this practice. Wine 
and brandy they had long wanted, and even the 
water was far from being good. 

On the 17th of April, by ſome means a houſe 
took fire, and as the wind aſhſted to ſpread the con- 
flagration, a great part of the city was ſoon burnt 
down. The inhabitants, however, retained their 
uſual tranquillity : no cries nor complaints were 
heard; and when addrefled with expreſſions of 
condolence, they calmly replied, © Itis the will of 
God,” Indeed, when ſuch accidents happen, the 
Arab loſes little, and therefore his ſtoical apathy 
is the leſs wonderful. 

As foon as M. Von Haven and our author were 
ſufficiently recovered to bear the fatigues of tra- 
velling, it was determined to leave Beit-el-Fakih. 
Accordingly they ſet out on the 20th of April, 
and took the road to Zebid. That M. Fortkall 
might have an opportunity of purſuing his bota- 
nical reſearches, he travelled by day, accompanied 
by MI. Niebuhr, contrary to the ufual cuſtom in 
ba von ; while the rett of the party come up by 
night, 

On the third day of their journey, they arrived 
at the large village of Maulchid, where they 
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were alarmed with an account of a ſkirmiſhing 
war between two families, in which a man had 


been killed the preceding day; but they ſoon had 


the ſatisfaction to be aſſured, that ſuch private 
feuds never interrupt the public tranquillity, _ 

After an unpleaſant journey, they entered the 
city of Mocca, where their baggage was inſpeQ- 
ed; and they were directed to a kan where Turks 
lodge, on the ſuppoſition that they might find 
ſome of their countrymen there. 

At the time of their arrival, there was an Eng- 
liſh merchant from Bombay, in the city, but they 
were unwilling to addreſs themſelves to him, leſt 
he ſhould ſuſpect them of falſe pretences. 'They 
had likewiſe introductory letters to the dola and 
others of the firſt diſtinction; but having con- 
tracted an acquaintance with Iſmael, the ſon of 
Seid Salek, a merchant of Mocca, they unfortu- 
nately attached themſelves to him and his father, 
before they knew the duplicity of their conduct 
and the infamy of their characters. It ſeems that 
thoſe perſons made it their buſineſs to infinuate 
themſelves into the good graces of ſtrangers, mere- 
ly to prey upon them; and when they found their 
hopes fruſtrated in this reſpect, they laboured, out 
of ſpite, to do our travellers every ill office in their 
power. 

'Theyembroiled them with the cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficers, on purpole to have an opportunity of bring- 
ing them off for a reward. The cheſts of natural 
curiofities were opened and ſearched. A barrel of 
fiſhes from the Arabic Gulph, preſerved in ſpirits 
of wine, was emptied, and fpread a terrible fœtor 
over the cuſtom-houſe; but when the officers came 
to a veſſel, in which ſerpents were preſerved in a 
limilar manner, the Arabs were quite ne 
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and the dola, who was preſent, ſwore that they 
ſhould not remain a fingle night in the city. 

While our travellers were engaged at the cuf- 
tom-houſe, a ſervant came. to inform them, that 
their books and other property had been thrown 
out of the windows of the bouſe which they had 
hired, and that the door was ſhut againſt them. 
They could neither find the treacherons Iſmael 
nor his father; and they were in danger of lying 
in the ſtreets, or of being driven out of the town 
in diſgrace, had they not prevailed on a citizen to 
receive them into his houſe, on condition, that 
— might not be amenable to government for ſo 

oing. 

The Englifli merchant, Mr. Francis Scott, hav- 
ing heard of their dithculties and perplexities, 
though they had not viſited him, gave them an 
invitation to dinner, which, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, could not fail to be acceptable. This gen- 
tleman expreiled a warm dehire to ſerve them 
and they began to ſee their folly, in not paying 
their court to him at firſt. | 

While their cheſts were detained at the euſ- 
tom-houſe, Iſmael had adviſed them to offer the 
dola a preſent of fifty ducats, and hinted that he 
would be the bearer of it. By this time the 
eyes of our travellers were opened, and they ſoli- 
cited an interview with the dola themſelves; 
which being granted, he blamed them for not ap- 
piying to him in the firſt inſtance ; and directed 
their effects to be delivered without any farther 
examination, 

During this period of donbt and altercation, 
the dola had been wounded in the foot in exerciſ- 
Ing his troops, and was adviſed by his attendants 
to tend for the European phyſician, M. et 
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but apprehenſions were entertained that he would 
adminiſter improper medicines, out of revenge 
for the treatment received. The cadi, however, 
removed ſome of the governor's prejudices againſt 
the ſtrangers, and convinced him that Europeans 
ought not to be blamed or deſpiſed for collecting 
ſhells, inſects, and reptiles, of which the Arabs 
knew not the uſe, 

Accordingly M. Cramer was ſent for on the 
Ath of May, and folicited to undertake the cure of 
the dola's wound, which, under the hands of four 
or five empirics, was daily becoming worle. 
This introduction gave the party great ſatisfac- 
tion, and afforded them frequent opportunities of 
converſing with the dola, who promiſed them ſa- 
tisfaction for the inſults and injuries they had en- 
dured. 

They now found themſelves ſecure at Mocca; 
but diſeaſe renewed its attacks, and from its 
power no favour could protect them. Our author 
fell violently ill of a dyſentry, from which, how- 
ever, he recovered; but M. Von Haven's health 
began rapidly to decline. He was totally unable 
to bear the heats of the day, but was tolerably 
well in the night. At laſt he ventured to lie ſe- 
veral nights ſucceſſively on the roof of the houſe, 
in the open air, with his face uncovered. On the 
night of the 24th of May, he took cold, and was 
ſo ill, that two ſervants were neceſſary to carry 
him down into his apartment. His fever became 
donbly violent, he grew delirious, then ſunk into 
a lethargy, and expired in the night. 

He was buried in the European cemetery, with 
all due ſolemnity. He had paid particular atten- 
tion to oricntal literature; and by his untimely 
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death, the public were deprived of many intereſt- 
ing diſcoveries and obſervations of this kind. 

Ie was now unanimouſly agreed on, to leave 
Mocca, though the party was divided in their 
opinions as to their future proceedings ; ſome 
wiſhing to remain another year in Arabia, while 
the remainder were for returning immediately to 
Europe. 

As M. Cramer was engaged in attending the 
dola, they had ſome difficulty to obtain his per- 
miſſion to depart; but on urging the plea of 
health, they were allowed to ſet out for Tacœs, 
with proper recommendations, and a ſervant, who 
acted as a ſpy. The dola had liberally rewarded 
the. phyfician for his attendance, and ſeemed 
anxious to detain them in this country. 

Their journey to Taœs was barren of occur- 
rences. The dola of this place received them 
with due attention, and interchanged preſents 
with them. They ſoon felt the ſalutary effects 
of this change of climate ; for, inſtead of the op- 
preſſive heats under which they fainted at Mocca, 
here they had refreſhing rains almoſt every even- 
ing. 7 
The city of Taces is encompaſſed by a pretty 
ſtrong wall with two gates; and has a garriſon 
of fix hundred men. It ſtands at the foot of the 
fertile hill of Sabber, and is ſuppoſed to be un- 
der the protection of a famous ſaint, named Iſmael 
Mulk, whoſe remains are buried here, and con- 
cerning whom they have this legend: That a 
beggar, being refuſed charity by the dola, went 
to the ſaint's tomb, to implore his aid, when the 
corpſe ſtretched out its hand and gave him an or- 
der on the dola for one hundred crowns, 20s 

Order 
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order was minutely inveſtigated, and allowed to t] 
be genuine; but to prevent ſuch acts of charity w 
at the expence of others in future, the tomb of in 
the ſaint was incloſed by a wall, and no one is 
allowed to approach it. th 
In this city and its vicinity are many ruinous Tt 
moſques, and one of them is in a ſtyle of archi- IF fic 
tecture that ſeems to indicate its having been wi 


built by a Turkiſh pacha. The palaces erected FF ob 
by the laſt lords of Taces are handſome edifices; en 
but the town in general is not fine; and the re- I ap} 
volutions which have taken place here have evi- IJ laf 
dently diminiſhed its former grandeur, Cac 
The rains of two ancient cities are ſtill viſible cor 
in the neighbourhood of this place: they were tha 
named Oddena and Thobad. Some parts of the I urb 
walls of the former are ſtill ſtanding; the latter ; 
was the refidenee of the kings of this country; ¶ the 
but its only exiſting veſtiges are the ruins of and 
ſome moſques. Lit 
The dola and the ſheiks, who occupy Mount ente 
Sabber, being on ill terms, M. Fortkall could not arri 
obtain permiſſion to botanize upon it, though its I cio} 
exuberant fertility, according to the Arabs, pro- fiylc 
duces every ſpecies of plant to be found in any P 
part of the world. Such treaſures, though they ¶ they 
were no doubt exaggerated, tantalized our bota- I vera 
niſt by being daily before his eyes, while he was tere 
not allowed to reach them. N 
- Confined to the town, or unſafe beyond its li- by a 
mits, they amuſed themſelves in the beſt manner ¶ roun 
they could, and uſed various expedients to ob- rect 
tain protection in more remote excurſions; but NI 
when they flattered themſelves they were juſt Band 


about to ſucceed, the dola ſent to inform them, I The 
that NChri. 
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that they were ordered to return to Mocca, and 
when they heſitated to obey, at laſt he told them 
in perſon, that they muſt quit Taces next day. 

Seeing no means to elude the dola's orders, 
they were preparing to comply, when a letter ar- 
rived from the iman, in, which they had permiſ- 
ſion to go to Sana, and to carry their curioſities 
with them. New difficulties now aroſe about 
obtaining camels; but, by the generous interfer- 
ence of the cadi, to whom they were induced to 
apply, from his benevolent character, they were at 
laſt provided with cattle and a guide; and the 
cadi, unſolicited, had the farther goodneſs to re- 
commend them to the iman's vizier, in terms 
that ſhewed the goodneſs of his heart, and the 
urbanity of his manners. 

They left Taces on the 28th of June, and for 
the two firſt days, travelled over an uncultivated 
and deſolate country, with few villages. On the 
Lit of July, having croſſed Mount Mharres, they 
entered on a more fertile track, and ſoon after 
arrived at the city. of Abb, conſiſting of about 
eight hundred houſes, moſt of them in a good 
liyle of building. 

Proceeding down Mount Abb by paved roads, 
they croſſed a country of varied ſurface, with ſe- 
reral houſes for the protection of travellers ſcat- 
tered over it. | 

Next day they began to aſcend Mount Sumara 
by artificial ways, carried in a winding direction, 
round thoſe places which are too ſteep for a di- 
rect acceſs. 

M. Fortkall began to be ſeriouſly indiſpoſed, 
and fo weak as to be unable to ſit his camel. 
The Arabs could not be prevailed on to carry a 
Chrittian, and as they found themſelves * 

the 
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the neceſſity of reaching Jerim, they were oblig- 
ed to place a bed on the camel; and though 
they moved but ſlowly, this illuſtrious, but un- 
fortunate, man, was in a deplorable condition 
before they reached the town. 

For ſome days after their arrival at Jerim, his 
illneſs ſeemed to decreaſe; but he had meaſured 
his days, and his diſorder returned with ſuch vio- 
lence as left no hopes of recovery. On the even- 
ing of the 10th of July, he ſunk into a deep le- 
thargy, and next morning breathed his laſt. His 
friends were deeply affected at his loſs, and in 
their ſorrow, the ſcientific of every nation ſtill 
participate. But Fortkall did not live in vain: 
his name is rendered immortal by his diſcoveries 
in this expedition. He was a man whom no fa- 
tigue could overcome, no inconveniences daunt; 
he accommodated himſelf to the manners of the 
Arabians with the moſt ſedulous attention ; had 
made great progreſs in their language; and, in 
ſhort, was adapted above all others for the office 
he was deſtined to fall, and the trials he was 
doomed to undergo. N 

His funeral obſequies were performed in the 
moſt decent manner that circumſtances would 
permit; but it was with much difficulty they 
could hire perſons to carry him to the grave; fo 
great is the averſion of the Arabs to touch a 
Chriſtian. | 

Jerim is a ſmall town, but the ſeat of a dola, 
who reſides in a caſtle, built on a rock. The 
houſes in general are erected of ſtone; but the 
town contains nothing remarkable. 

About two miles diſtant, according to a tradi- 
tion of the Arabs, once ſtood the famous city of 


Dhafar, where our author was told an infeription 
Was 
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was ſtill to be ſeen, which neither Jew nor Ma- 
hometan could explain. This was probably the 
ſeat of the Hamjarines, and the people of the 
country maintain, that one thouſand eight hun- 
dred years ago, the king of all Arabia reſided there, 

No rain had fallen at Jerim for three months, 
though diſtant thunder was heard every day. In 
this drought locuſts had multiplied prodigiouſly, 
and had eaten up almoſt every vegetable produc- 
tion. On the Sth of July public prayers were 
oſſered up for rain, and the people made a ſolemn 
proceſſion with the uſual formalities; ſinging 
and repeating ſhort collects. Hardly was the 
ceremony over, when a ſtorm aroſe, with hail and 
yery heavy rain, which afterwards became fre- 
quent. Indeed, between the tropics, ſhowers fall 
periodically on the diflerent fides of the great 
ranges of hills. 

In the markets of Jerim, locuſts were com- 
monly ſold atm very low rate; and our author 
ſaw a peaſant with a ſackful of them, which he 
was going to dry, and lay up for winter ſtores. 

In the ſtreets they ſaw a bridegroom proceed- 
ing to the bath in ceremony. Two boys preced- 
ed him, dancing to the muſic of a timbrel; a 
crowd followed, firing piſtols in the air; while 
the new-married man, with his friends, cloſed 
the proceſſion. 'They likewiſe obſerved a ſurgeon, 
who opened a vein with a common knife, and 
then dreſſed the orifice with pieces of hartſhorn, 
eut off from the root of the horn. Almoſt all 
the artizans here purſucd their vocations in the 
open air, 

After the burial of their friend, they ſet out 
from Jerim, and the ſame day reached Damar, 
Where they were incommoded by a concourſe of 
2 people, 
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people, who aſſembled at firſt out of curioſity, 
and then became inſolent. 

Damar is a famous uuiverſity, in which there 
are ſeldom 1-fs than five hundred ſtudents. It is 
well built, and contains about five thouſand 
houſes. The Jews occupy a detached village, 
but the Banians live among the muſſulmans. 

Here M. Cramer had plenty of employment as 
a phyſician; and as he was unwilling to go out, 
the fick were brought to him on their beds, 
Near this city is a mine of native ſulphur. and on 
an adjacent hill, many beautiful cornelians are 
found, 

Proceeding on their journey, they had a view 
of Hodafa, which ſtands on a ſteep, inſulated 
rock, where they heard of a curious inſcription, 
neither reſembling the Arabic nor the Hebrew, 
which our travellers had not an opportunity of 
examining ; but concluded it mult be Hamya- 
rene. 

On the 16th of July they approached Sana, 
where they met one of the principal ſecreta- 
ries of the iman's vizier, who was ſent to bid 
them welcome. This deputy informed them, 
that they had long been expected at the court of 
Sana, and that the iman had hired an elegant 
villa for their reception. 

Having reached the houſe intended for them, 
they fonnd the apartments very good, but totally 
unturnithed ; and they were even obliged to faſt 
till they could have victuals brought from the 
City. 

Next morning they received a preſent and a 
polite meſſage from the iman, who excuſed him- 
ſelf from ſeeing them for two days, on account 
of indiſpenſible engagements, ge 

they 
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they did not underſtand the etiquette which pro- 
hibited them from receiving viſits from the in- 
habitants, till they had obtained their audience 
at court. They had formed an acquaintance 
with a Jew, a reſident of this place, in their paſ- 
ſage from Cairo to Loheia, who hearing of their 
arrival, came to viſit them; and though he was 
one of the moſt reſpectable men belonging to bis 
nation, the ſecretary of the vizier, happening 
to look in, while he was in their company, was 
much incenſed, and drove him out of the houſe. 
On the 19th of July, they were introduced to 
the iman at his palace of Buſtan-el-Metwokkel 
with great parade. 'The court of the palace was 
ſo full of horſes, officers, and attendants, that 
they could ſcarcely reach the hall of audience, 
which was a ſpacious ſquare chamber, with an 
arched roof, In the middle was a large baſon 
with ſome jets d'cau, and behind this was the 
throne with benches on each fide. The iman 
was dreſſed in a gown of a bright green colour; 
on each fide of his breaſt was a rich filleting of 
gold Jace, and his head was covered with a great 
white turban. His ſons ſat at his right hand, 
and his brothers on the left. On a bench below 
was the vizicr; and our travellers were placed 
immediately beneath him, on another bench. 
They had the honour to kiſs the back and the 
palm of his hand ; the laſt is reckoned an extra- 
ordinary condeſcenſion. As they ſeverally ſa- 


luted him, a herald proclaimed, © God preſerve 
be iman,” 

Our travellers did not think proper to avow 
be true reaſons of their journey through Ara- 
bia; but pretended that, wiſhing to travel the 
eareſt way to the Daniſh colonies in the Eaſt 
Indies, 
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Indies, they had heard ſo much of the plenty 
and ſecurity which prevailed in his dominions, az 
to feel a deſire of witneſſing them in perſon, that 
they might be able to deſcribe them to their 
countrymen. | 

The iman aſſured them of his protection, and 
told them they were welcome to ftay as long as 
they pleaſed. After a ſhort converſation, and re- 
peating the ceremony of kiſſing the iman's hands, 
they retired in the ſame order they came in, 

Next day his highneſs ſent each a ſmall purſe, 
containing ninety-nine comaſles, thirty-two of 
which make a crown. This might appear to 
wound a traveller's delicacy ; but in a place 
where they were unacquainted with the value 
of the money of the country, and were daily lia- 
ble to impoſitions from the money-changers, the 
preſent was neither ill- timed nor uſeleſs. 

The ſame afternoon, they were honoured with 
an audience of the vizier, who received them 
with great politeneſs; and, from the nature of 
his converſation, appeared to have made no in- 
conſiderable progreſs in ſcience. 
Their next care was, in conformity to what 
they had read in voyages and travels, to ſend 
ſuitable preſents to the iman and vizier; but 
though theſe were graciouſly accepted, they ſoon 
after learned, that, not being merchants, and 
having no favour to aſk, this mark of their at- 
tention was not expected, 

Sana is fitnated at the foot of Mount Nikkum, 
on which are ſtill ſome ruins of a caſtle, which 
the Arabs ſuppoſe to have been built by Shem, 
the ſon of Noah. 

The city walls are built of brick, and have ſe- 
ven gates, Here are a number of moſques, and 

ſexeral 
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).Y feveral noble palaces, with the appearance of 
great populouſneſs. Except in one palace near 
the citadel, they ſaw no glaſs windows in this 
place; the houſes in general have only ſhutters, 


which are opened in fair weather, and cloſed 
d when it is foul. 


” At Sana and other cities of the eaſt are great 

of ſimſeras, or caravanſaries, for merchants and 

s I travellers. Each different commodity is fold in a 

0 ſeparate market. The ſeveral claſſes of mecha- 
z 


R nics work, in hke manner, in particular quarters, 
*in the open ſtreets. 


” Fael is ſcarce and very dear at Sana; for the 
© bills near the city are bleak and bare, and pit 


coal 1s by no means plenty. Fruits, however, are 
h moſt abundant; and they have no fewer than 
"HY twenty different ſpecies of grapes, which, ripen- 
th ing at different ſeaſons, afford a delicious refreſh- 
ment for ſeveral months in the year; beſides 
e reat quantities of them are dried, and conſe- 
gquently acceſſible at all times. 
In the caſtle, which ſtands on a hill, are two 
bat palaces, in which ſome princes of the blood re- 
a fide. Our author was conducted to a battery, 


end where he ſaw a German mortar with this in- 
but ſcription, Jorg Selos Goſmick 1513. The can- 
11 non in general are buried in the ſand, and are 
aof no other uſe than to announce the return of 
a Y the different feſtivals. 

The Jews carry on a conſiderable trade here, 
= and are the chief artizans. At one time they 
ww had fourteen ſynagogues at Sana ; but one of 
| I 


them, who had been comptroller of the cuſtoms, 
1 falling into diſgrace, drew a degree of perſecu- 
g tion on his innocent brethren. 


4 The 
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The Banians are not very numerous. They 
pay three hundred crowns a month for permiſſion 
to live in the city, and if they leave no immedi- 


ate heirs, their whole property devolves to the 


iman. 

During their ſtay at this city they had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the iman's return from the 
moſque, which was a very ſplendid fight. 

The favourable reception they had met with 
at this court, it might have been ſuppoſed, would 
have tempted them to prolong their ſtay in Ye- 
men; but they had the painful reflection, that 
they had already loſt two of their aſſociates, and 
the health of the reſt began viſibly to decline. 
They therefore began to think ſeriouſly of pro- 
ceeding to India in ſome Englith ſhip, that they 


might at once fave the memorials of their expe- 


dition and their lives. | 

On the 23d of July, they were conducted to an 
audience of leave, and received as before. 'The 
iman put many queſtions to them, reſpecting the 
manners, trade, and literature of the Europeans, 
and ſeemed much pleaſed with their anſwers, 
He had received a ſmall cheſt of medicines from 
an Englichman, and M. Cramer was requeſted to 
explain their uſes and virtues. 

Our author being taken ill, requeſted leave to 
retire, when going to the door, the great chamber- 
Jain made him an offer of his ſeat, and gathered 
ſtones to make himſelf a other. In this compa- 
ny he was much interrogated reſpecting the cuſ- 
toms of Europe. The Arabs warmly diſapprov- 
ed of the practice of drinking ſtrong liquors ; but 
when they underſtood that Chriſtians were for- 
bid to indulge in drunkennels, and that no ſenſi- 
ble European drank more than was good 8 1 

ealt 
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health, they allowed the cuſtom to be rational; 


and acknowledged it to be abſurd to abſtain 


wholly from what might be, on ſo many occa- 
ſions, ſalutary as a remedy. 

M. Niebuhr returned into the hall before M. 
Cramer had finiſhed his deſcription of the drugs, 
and with the reſt of his friends, was preſented 
with an Arabian dreſs. They were at the ſame 
time given to underſtand, that other preſents 
were intended for them ; but they did not think 
it proper to wait till they were ready. 

The iman, it appeared, was very hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers; but his officers often abuſed or with- 
held his generofity. As a farewell preſent, he 
requeſted their acceptance of an order on the 
dola of Mocca, for two hundred crowns, and or- 
dered camels to carry them and their baggage. 

This was ſo much beyond their expectations, 
that they ſuſpected the motives, though it ap- 
peared without reaſon. On the 26th of July 
they ſet out, and paſſed over the moſt rugged 
road they had ſeen in Yemen. The hills were 
bleak and wild, and thedeep valleys between them 
contained only a few wretched hamlets. In two 
days, the ſoil began to mend; but it ſoon be- 
caine as ſteril as before, till they reached Sehan. 

A little beyond this town, they came to a defile, 
ſo narrow, that a ſingle camel could hardly pals. 
On either fide were ſtecp rocks; and the rains, 
which had fallen the preceding day, had broken 
a gap, eight feet deep, in the narroweſt part of 
this road, and made it abſolutely impaſſable. 
There was no other paſſage, and the Arabs were 
for returning; but our travellers ſetting them 
the example, by dint of hard labour, they filled 
up the gulph in three hours, and paſſed ſafely 
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over, to the aftoniſhment of their guides, who ha 
ſeemed to have little idea of reſolution or in- ry 
duſtry. th 
At a ſmall diſtance from the defile, they ſaw 
the firſt plantation of coffee- trees ſince the month I ni! 
of May. Next night they ſpent at a poor village, I ex 
named Samfur; and in the morning were oblig- I {w 
ed to croſs the river Sehan more than a dozen ¶ to 
times, from its intricate meandering courſe. the 
In this vicinity they ſaw many of the ſhrubs ( 
that produce the balm of Mecca, but the na- IF ca. 
tives are ignorant of their value, and therefore I exp 
neglect to cultivate them. the 
In a coffee-houſe at Till, they met with ſome ed 
pilgrims returning from Mecca, and among the II fon 
reſt with an Arab from Doan, a city twenty-five ¶ row 
days journey eaſt of Sana; who ſpoke a diale@t ¶ fari 
very different from that of Tahama. > 
From this place the country began to improve, ¶ was 
and to be covered with verdure. In a valley Wa it 
they ſaw a rivulet, which loſes itſelf in the fer 
earth, and again appears at a conſiderable diſ- the 
tance, The arable grounds among the hills pro- WScot 
duce only durra, a coarſe: kind of millet, of Wnece 
which the pealants make their bread. The But 
rocks on the confines of Tahama are baſaltic. 
On the Iſt of Auguſt, they reached Beit-el 
Fakih, which having been principally burnt 
down in April, they expected to find deſolate; 
but were ſurpriſed to ſee all the huts rebuilt, and 
ſeveral ſtone edifices where none had ſtood be- 
fore. | 
They ſent notice of their arrival to the dola, 
and defired to have camels, that they might pur- 
ſue their journey. Next day they met two men 
leading aſſes, chiefly laden with filyer, vo 
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> had been received for coffee. This mode of car- 
ring money about, was an irrefragable proof of 
the tcarcity of travellers in this country. | 
* On the 3d of Auguſt the dola of Zebid fur- 
h niſhed them with camels and proviſions. They 
e, expected to have found the river confiderably 
- wollen; but the waters having been turned off, 
n to overflow a great extent of the adjacent fields, 
the channel was almoſt dry. 
bs On the morning of the 5th they entered Moc- 
a- ca. They had, indeed, travelled with all pothble 
re expedition to reach that city, leſt they ſhould loſe 
their paſſage to India; but various cauſes delay- 
ne Wed the ſhip, in which they intended to ſail, for 
he ſome time longer; and they found to their ſor- 
ive row, that they had expoſed themſelves unneceſ- 
ect Nfarily to too great fatigue in that ſultry climate. 
Our author fell ill on the 8th, M. Baurenfield 
ve, I vas confincd to his bed a few days after; and in 
ley Na ſhort time M. Cramer, and all the European 
the Micrvants became ſeriouſſy indiſpoſed. They had 
diſ- Wthe happineſs, however, to find their friend, Mr. 
ro- FScott, here, who kindly ſupplied them with every 
of Nneceſſary alleviation and attention in his power, 
But all his friendly cares could not remove the 
lurking diſtomper which ſoon broke out with re- 


t-el Nnewed violence. 

rut Mocca ſtands in a dry and barren fituation ; 
ite; Iche houſes are built of ſtone, and ſome of them 
and re handſome, though the generality are mean 


huts. It is ſurrounded with a wall, and has 
ome forts or caſtles, mounted with a few pieces 
df cannon. 

pur- This city was built about four centuries ago, 
men nd like many other towns in Arabia, owes its 
hich rigin to a ſaint, the celebrated Sheik Schœdeli. 
This 
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This perſonage acquired ſo great reputation for 
wiſdom, that he was attended by people from 
the moſt diſtant countries, to hear his maxims. 


His diſciples built a few huts round his hermi- 


tage, and by degrees a village roſe on the ſpot. 

The Arabians ſay, that a ſhip, bound from In- 
dia to Jidda, caſt anchor in theſe latitudes, the 
crew of which, obſerving a hut in the deſert, had 
the curioſity to vifit it. The ſheik, whoſe her- 
mytage it was, gave them a kind reception, and 
regaled them with coffee, with which the Indi- 
ans were unacquainted. The captain of the vel- 
ſe] being ill, the viſiters ſuppoſed that the hot 
liquid might be ſerviceable. to. him ; on which 
Schœdeli atlured them, that not only he ſhould 
be cured by the efficacy of his prayers and the 
uſe of the coffee, but that they might diſpoſe of 
their cargo to conſiderable advantage at this 
place, which, in a prophetic ſpirit, he told them 
would one day become a great city. 

The legend proceeds to inform us, that the 
maſter of the veſſel landed, to converſe with this 
extraordinary perſon, drank the coffee as pre- 
ſcribed, and found himſelf better. On the ſame 


day, a number of Arab merchants arrived at the 


ſaint's cottage, who purchaſed the whole cargo. 
The Indian returned home, well pleaſed, and 
ſpread the fame of the holy Schœdeli; ſo that the 
place was ſoon frequented by numbers of his 
countrymen. 


rear 


A merchant of Mecca made an obſervation on i: 


thoſe ſaints, which our author was ſurpriſed to 


hear from the lips of a Mahometan. The vulgar, 
ſaid he, muſt always have a viſible object of tear 
and honour. Thus, at Mecca, oaths are addreſſed 
to Mahomet, inſtead of God ; and at Mocca. 
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x © would not truſt a man who took the Supreme to 
n © witneſs the truth of what he was aſſerting; but 
s. W 1 might the more ſafely depend on him who would 
i- © ſwear by Schœdeli, whoſe moſque and tomb are 
before his eyes, 
n- Mocca was the laſt city in Yemen, of which 
he the Turks retained poſſeſſion, It is ſaid, indeed, 
ad that the Arabs did not conquer, but buy it; and 
er- fince then it has been ſabje to the iman. 
nd Several nations formerly traded to this port, 
di- who now frequent it no more. The Portugueſe 
ei- Wave long ceaſed to ſend any ſhips hither; the 
hot Dutch rarely appear on this coaſt, and the French 
ich never in time of war, though they rent ware- 
uld bouſes. The Engliſh Eaſt India company, at 
the Npreſent, engroſs almoſt the whole trade of the 
> of Wplace ; and ſend a veſſel here, once every two 
this MWyjears, to take in a cargo of coffee. The trade, 
em Niowever is ſo advantageous, that ſome years five, 
or more, Engliſh ſhips arrive from different parts 
the Hof India to lade with coffee, and diſpoſe of ori- 
etal manufactures. 


pre- When a foreign veſſel arrives in the road of 
ame locca, it is forbid to ſalute, and muſt only hoiſt 
t the I flag. The dola then ſends off a boat to recon- 
rgo. Noitre, and bring him an anſwer; and if fair traf- 
and We be the object, no more difficulties are ſtarted, 

t the The trade on the coaſt of the Red Sea can ne- 


er be very lucrative, except to ſuch nations as 
ave poſſeſſions in India. Ihe Arabians make no 
e of the productions of Europe; bat want thoſe 
b the ealt, for which, however, they have no- 
gat, ing to offer in return but coffee. Hence the 
f _ agiith enjoy an unrivalled ſuperiority in this 
reid. 
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Let us now attend to M. Niebuhr, in a general 
ſurvey of Arabia, before' he takes his final de- 
parture from the coaſt, 

Even in ſociety, where art extinguiſhes or diſ- 

guiſes the ſentiments of nature, man never 
wholly forgets his original deſtination, He is 
ſtill fond of the very ſhadow of that liberty, inde- 
pendence, and fimplicity, which he has loſt by re- 
finement; they are ſo congenial to his mind. He 
is charmed to meet them again, were it only in 
the depictions of poetry. 
We are no leſs fond of tracing thoſe native 
features of humanity, where they are to be diſ- 
covered in the records of remote ages, in which 
manners appear undiſguiſed by affectation, and 
unaltered by the progreſs of arts or policy. Even 
without adverting to the cauſes of the pleaſure 
we feel, we are always pleaſed to diſcover ſome 
traces, however faint, of our natural and primary 
rights, and of the felicity for which we were del 
tined by our Creator. | 

If any people in the world afford an inſtance 

of high antiquity and great ſimplicity of man 
ners, it is the Arabs. In contemplating them, we 
can hardly help being carried back, in idea, te 
the ages immediately following the deluge. We 
are tempted to imagine ourſelves among the pa 
triarchs: their language has been ſpoken fro 

time immemorial, and their manners have undet 
gone as little change. 

The country which this nation inhabits afforc 
mary objects of curiofity, no leſs ſingular an 
intereſting. Interſected by ſandy deſerts all 
vaſt regions of mountains, it preſents, on one fide 
nothing but deſolation; while the other is ado 
ed with all the beauties of the moſt fertile reg 
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ons. It bas ſuffered few vici ſſitudes, except from 
the hand of nature; it bears none of thoſe im- 
preſſions of human fury, which disfigure ſo many 
„other regions. | 
* Arabia, properly ſo called, is that great penin- 
ſula formed by the Arabic Gulph, the Indian 
e. Ocean, and the Perſian Gulph. But though thoſe 
are its proper limits, of all nations, the Arabs 
7, © bave ſpread fartheſt over the world, it we except 
in the Jews, and have preſerved their language, 
manners, and cuſtoms, in the greateſt purity. 
ire From eaſt to weſt, from the banks of the Senegal 
lit. to the Indus, colonies of Arabs are to be met 
:<þ © with; and, between north and ſouth, they are 
ſcattered from Euphrates to the Ifland of Mada- 
gaſcar. | 
The natives divide their country into fix great 
provinces: HE DIAS, lying along the Arabic 
Gulph, between Mount Sinai and Yemen, and ex- 
tending inland as far as the confines of Nedsjed : 
YemeN, a province ſtretching from the borders 
Jof Hedjas along the Arabic Gulph and the Indian 
Ocean to Hadramaut, and bounded on the north 
by Nedsjed: HADPRAMAUr, on the Indian Ocean, 
conterminous with Yemen on one fide, and with 
F Oman on the other, bounded northward by Neds- 
jed : Ou x, lying alſo on the ſhore of the Indian 
Ocean, and encompaſſed by the provinces of Ha- 
dramaut, Laſcha, and Nedsjed: Lasch, or 
Habs Ak, extending along the Perſian Gulph, 
ford and having Nedsjed for its interior boundary: 
r an £257 6D, comprehending all the interior coun- 
3 an} u, and bounded by the five other provinces ; its 
e fd northern limits being the territories occupied by 
don ne Arabs in the Deſert of Syria. 
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The two provinces of Yemen and Hadramant 
were formerly known by the appellation of Ara- 
bia Felix. But as no ſuch names are uſed among 
the Arabs as Europeans have aſſigned to this 
country, they deſerve no notice in a geographical 
view. | 

In the earlieſt periods of hiſtory, we find 
that this country was governed by potent mo- 
narchs, called Tobba, which is thought to have 
been a common title among thoſe princes, as 
Pharaoh was in Egypt. 

There exiſts, however, a tradition among the 
learned Arabs, that thoſe ancient kings came 
from the neighbourhood of Samarcand ; that they 
were worſhippers of fire; and that they con- 
quered and civilized Arabia. A tradition like- 
wiſe prevails in Perſia, that the conqueror who 
founded Perſepolis was originally from the ſame 
vicinity; ſo that both the Arabians and the Per- 
ſians, according to this hypotheſis, had fovereigns 
from the ſame nation, who ſpoke the fame lan- 
guage, or, at leaſt, uſed the ſame characters. 

But whatever may haye been the origin of 
thoſe conquerors, there is no doubt of their hay- 
ing ſubjugated Egypt, at a period antecedent to 
the Grecian hiſtory. And it ſeems equally cer- 
tain, that moſt of the nations, mentioned in the 
hiſtory of the Jews, muſt have been Arab tribes; 
and, probably, the Jews themſelves were derived 
from the ſame common ſtock. 

Arabia appears to have been a rich and pow- 
erful country in the time of the antient Egyp- 
tians ; and it muſt have been during the more 
ſplendid ages of the exiſtence of this nation, that 
the Hamjare kings reigued oyer a great part of 
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Arabia. The hiſtory of this dynaſty, however, is 
involved in the deepeſt obſcurity. . 
A revolution, of the reality of which there is 
no doubt, took place under Mahomet ; but nei- 
ther he nor the caliphs could ever entirely ſubdue 
their own nation. After the overthrow of the 
caliphate, Arabia ſhook off the yoke to which it 
had been partially ſubjected, and came to be go- 
verned, as formerly, by a number of chiefs of dif- 
ferent power and authority ; and thoſe, with lit- 
tle variation, have ſince maintained their ground. 
The exiſting government in Arabia, ſeems 
founded in the principles of nature herſelf. The 
parental authority is the moſt natural origin of 
power; and when the head was no more, and 
new families branched out from the old, the 
younger branches ſtill retained ſome reſpect for 
the elder, which was accounted the neareſt to the 
parent ſtem. | 
- Sometimes, when a family became too numer- 
ous, it divided from the reſt, and formed a new 
tribe; and at other times, ſeveral tribes finding 
themſelves too weak to reſiſt a common enemy, 
combined together, and acknowledged one com- 
mon chief. | 
This primitive form of government, which has 
ever ſubſiſted without alteration among the Arabs, 
is at once a proof of their antiquity, and the lit- 
tle progreſs they have made in civilization and 
refinement. Their ſheiks have ſtill a kind of pa- 
rental authority, and this office is hereditary, 
in certain families, without adhering however, to 
the artificial and unnatural rights of primogeni- 
ture, 
This multiplicity of petty ſovereigns, has indu- 
bitably its inconyeniences ; but as wars are not 
You, XII. B b very 
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very frequent in a country where property i 
ſmall, it is counterbalanced by ſuperior advan» 
tages. Their conteſts are eaſily terminated, and 
eaſily excited. 

But that there are radical defects in their go- 
vernment, cannot be denied, elſe why ſhould the 
people, in a country naturally rich and fertile, be 
uncomfortably lodged, ill-clothed, and ill-fed, 
and deſtitute of almoft every elegance of life? 
The cauſes, however, fully account for the effects, 

The poverty of the wandering Arabs is evident- 
ly involuntary. They prefer liberty to wealth; and 
paſtoral ſimplicity to a life of conſtraint and toil, 
which might procure them a greater variety of 
gratifications. Thoſe living in cities, or employ: 
ed in the cultivation of the land, are impoveriſſ. 
ed by the exorbitant taxes exacted from them, 
The whole ſubſtance of the people indeed is con- 
ſamed in the ſupport of their numerous princes and 
prieſts, who are too proud to work, and too neceſ- 
fitous to maintain themſelves without affiſtance. 

It might be expected, that the Mahometan re- 
ligion would have been preſerved in its higheſt 

urity in Arabia, which was its cradle ; but this 
1s far from being the caſe; and there are as many 
different ſeas of Muſſelmans as there are of 
Chriſtians, | 

The Mahometans in general do not perſecute 
men of other religions, except in a few inſtances; 
and therefore Jews, Banians, and Chriſtians, 
though not much eſteemed, are tolerated. They 
are not fond of making proſelytes; but when 
one voluntarily offers, they are obliged to receive 
him, and even to provide for his maintenance. 

Polygamy is certainly allowed among the 
Arabs; but it is only the rich yoluptuaries whoſe 
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characters are little admired, that practiſe it, in 
its full extent. They even think it, in general, a 
privilege more troubleſome than agreeable. Di- 
yorces are leſs common than are generally believ- 
ed; and they are ſeldom for very ſlight cauſes, 
The Arabian women enjoy a great deal of liber- 
ty, and often much power in their families. 

The domeſtic life which the Arabs lead, is ſo 
yacant and unvaried, that they cannot help teel- 
ing it irkſome. Their natural vivacity therefore 
prompts them to ſeek amuſement in coffee-houſes, 
markets, and other public aſſemblies. It is no 
doubt to divert the tædium of a ſedentary life, 
that the people of the eaſt are ſo addicted to ſmok- 
ing. The Arabians, notwithſtanding the natural 
dryneſs of their conſtitutions, and the warmth of 
their climate, are very fond of tobacco, They 
generally uſe the long Perſian pipe, and uſe ſome 
odoriferous wood with the narcotic herb. 

Pilau, or boiled rice, is the common food even 
of the moſt eminent ſheiks in the deſert. Coffee 
is almoſt univerſally drank ; yet in Yemen, where 
it chiefly grows, they ſuppoſe it to be of too heat- 
ing a quality, and therefore prefer the huſks to 
the kernel of the berry. | 

The common people eat Durra bread, which 
they knead with camel's milk, oil, butter, or 
greaſe, This has not a very agreeable taſte ta 
lirangers ; but habit renders it tolerable. 
Though the dreſs of the Arabs is as ſimple as 
polſible, faſhion, even here, teaches them to va 
it after numerous modes, and to call in the aſſiſt- 
ance of ornaments, either as indications of rank or 
marks of perſonal vanity. The head-dreſs, how- 
ever, is the moſt coſtly, and that which enables 
them to diſplay their taſte to the fulleſt extent. 
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In hot countries, cleanlineſs is eſſential to 
health. The common people; however, who rea- 
fon little, or trouble themſelves about remote 
conſequences, would be apt to forget this; and 
therefore the injunctions of religion remind them 
of their intereſt and their happineſs, The Ara- 
bians obſerve the precepts of the Koran with the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactitude. In their purifications 
and ablutions, they go to an extreme. 

Though it cannot be ſuppoſed, that literature 
has made any very conſiderable progreſs in a 
country where manners are ſo ſimple, and emula- 
tion ſo rare, the Arabians do not wholly neglect 
education, and they are great admirers of poetry. 
Their early hiſtory records many inſtances of the 
eſtimation in which they held this art, even be- 
fore the days of Mahomet : and at preſent they 
have puets who ſtill cultivate this divine ſcience, 
and are rewarded for excellence in it. 


The beſt poets are among the Bedouins of Dsof. 


A ſheik of that country was ſome years fince im- 
priſoned at Sana, who, obſerving a bird on the roof 
of a houſe, recollected the opinion of thoſe pious 
Muſſelmans, who think it meritorious to deliver 
a a bird from a cage, He deemed himſelf equally 
entitled to liberty as the bird, and expreſſed this 
idea in a poem, which his guards learned by heart, 
and which becoming generally known, at length 
reached the monarch's ears, who was ſo charmed 
with it, that he ſet the compoſer at liberty, though 
he had been guilty of various acts of robbery. 

Arabia contains abundance of the domeſtic ani- 
mals common in hot climates. They have horſes, 
mules, afſes, camels, dromedaries, cows, buffaloes, 
ſheep, and goats. 


But 
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But of all the animals, it is well known that 
the Arabians put the greateſt value on their 


horſes, Of theſe they have two great branches, 
the Kadiſchi, whoſe deſcent is unknown, and the 
Kochlani, of which a written genealogy has been 
kept for two thouſand years. 

The Kadiſchi are in no higher eſtimation than 
our common European horſes, and are uſed as 


beaſts of burden ; but the Kochlani are employed 


ſolely for riding, and are highly efteemed. 'They 
are ſaid to derive their origin from King Solo- 
mon's ſtuds; and are certainly animals of great 
mettle and perſeverance. They are alſo amazing- 
ly ſwift, and this gives them their chief value in 
the eyes of the Arabs. | 

Theſe Kochlani are bred chiefly by the Bedou- 
ins, ſettled on the confines of Baſra, Merdin, and 


Syria, in which countries the grandees will not 


condeſcend to ride horſes of any other race. The 


-utmoſt care is taken to keep the blood pure and 


uncontaminated ; and the legitimacy of the pro- 
geny muſt be aſcertained betore ſworn witnefles, 
who would think it the moſt heinous crime to 
prevaricate in reſpect to the deſcent of a horſe. 

There are two breeds of afles in Arabia; the 
one ſmall and fluggith; the other large and ſpi- 
rited, and conſequently highly valued. 

Of camels there ſeems likewiſe to be ſeveral 
raritics, both in fizc, colour, and diſpoſition. The 
dromedaries of Egypt and Arabia have only one 
hunch on the back, and are rather to be diſtin- 
gnithed by the eye than by deſcription from the 
camels, | 

Bnifaloes are to be found in all the marſhy 
conntries of the eaſt, and on the banks of rivers. 
They are eyen more numerous than the horned 
B b 3 cattle, 
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cattle, and are certainly better adapted to the 
climate. The Arabians have a method of forcing 
the female buffalo to yield a more plentiful ſup. 
ply of milk, by tickling her; a cuſtom which the 
ancient Scythians practiſed on their mares, 

The oxen and cows of Arabia have a lump or 
bunch of fat upon the ſhoulder, immediately over 
the fore legs. Theſe animals are ſeldom in very 
good condition; for Arabia has no meadows for 
paſturage, and even the graſs becomes parched be- 
fore it has acquired the luxuriance proper for mak- 
ing hay. 

On the lofty hills of Arabia Petræa, are rock 
goats. The plains are ſtocked with gazelles. 
The hare is not a common animal here; but in 
the ſandy tracks are numbers of jerboas, or Pha- 
raoh's rats, whoſe fleſh the Arabians eat. 

In the foreſts of the ſouth of Arabia are nu- 
merous troops of tailleſs monkeys. 'They are ex- 
tremely docile, and eaſily learn any tricks that 
may be taught them, for which reaſon they are 
in high repute among the jugglers in Egypt. 

Of carnivorous animals, the moſt formidable 
in Arabia is the hyæna, which attacks man or 
beaſt with the ſame ferocity. It marches out 
from its ſolitary recefles only by night ;' and at 
the ſeaſon when the natives ſleep in the open air, 
1 carries away the children from their parents 

e. | 

The leopard is probably the ſame as the pan- 
ther, the felis pardus Linnæi. However, the 
ounce, or ſmall panther, named in Arabic Fath, 
is mach more common than the large one ; nor is 
it regarded with any degree of terror in this coun- 
try. | 
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Wild boars, wolves, and foxes are to be found 
in Arabia; but the moſt common carnivorous 
animal is a ſpecies of wild dog, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the fox; which the natives call El Vavi. 
This breed extends through all the countries of 
the eaſt. | 

Of the winged creation, Arabia has its ſhare. 
In the fertile diſtricts, tame fowls are very plenti- 
ful, and all ſorts of poultry are bred in abundance. 
The pintado is not domeſtic, though very numer- 
ous in the woods. The pheaſant is a native of 
Arabia, and abounds in the foreſts of Yemen. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of pigeons; and in the 
plains, grey partridges are found. 

Snch an arid country cannot be ſuppoſed fa- 
yourable for aquatic birds; however, it has plo- 
vers and ſome ſtorks. Fowls that live on fiſh are 
pretty numerous on the coaſts of the Red Sea, 
among the reſt, are pelicans, whole eggs are as 
large as thoſe of a gooſe. 

The Thar Edsjammel, or oftrich, is ſometimes 
ſeen in Arabia. Eagles, falcons, ſparrow-hawks, 
and the Egyptian vulture, are among the rapaci- 
ous birds of this country. The laſt, the Vultur 
Petenopterus of Linnæus, is extremely ſerviceable, 
by clearing the country of carcaſes, which would 
ſoon become noiſome and infectious in ſuch a 
warm climate. 

In ſeveral countries of the eaſt, as well as in 
Arabia, is another bird, no leſs beneficial to the 
natives. It is called the Samarman, and is rank- 
ed among thruſhes by Fortkall, who diſtinguiſhes 
it under the appellation of Turdus Selencus. This 
bird ſeems to delight in the deſtruction of locuſts; 
and in countries expoſed to the ravages of thoſe 
devouring inſects, it is a peculiar favourite. 2 
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The land tortoiſe is very common in Arabla, 
and its fleth'is\caten by the eaftern Chriſtians 
during Lent. Lizards are of ſeveral ſpecies; one 
named Gecko, 1s reckoned dangerous. 

Arabia contains ſeveral ſorts of ſerpents, the 
bite of which is mortal, unleſs timely antidotes 
are uſed. The moſt deadly, however, is the Bae- 
tan, a ſmall, ſlender creature, ſpotted black and 
white, whoſe ſting is inſtant deſtruction. 

M. Forſkall found many new ſpecies of fiſh in 
the Red Sea ; beſides numbers common to other 
countries. In their paſſage through this ſca, they 
ſaw troops of flying- fiſhes, which roſe from time 
to time above the ſurface of the water. 

The Arabians, inhabiting the ſhores of the Red 
Sea, live almoſt entirely on fiſhes, and even ſuſ- 
tain their cattle on the ſame food. Yet a living 
fiſh is ſeldom to be ſeen on ſhore, as they are in- 
ſtantly killed by the fiſherman, in conformity to 
ſome Muilelman law. 

Arabia, partaking of the joint advantages of hot 
and temperate climates, produces the plants com- 
mon to each. 'The indigenous plants of Arabia have 
hitherto been ſo little known, that M. Fortkall 
was obliged to invent names for thirty new gene- 


ra, not to ſpeak of the doubtful ſpecies, which he 


durſt ſcarcely arrange under any known genera. 
That indefatigable botaniſt, deſcribed no fewer 
than eight hundred plants, natives of Arabia, Of 
the common vegetables it is impoſlible for us to give 
any account. Some, however, deſerve notice for 
their novelty or value. Among the odoriferous 
plants, are Ocymum, a beautiful ſpecies of Baſi- 
lic, Inula, Cacalia, and Dianthera, of which laſt, 
NI. Forſkall diſcovered eight ſpecies, 
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Some of the moſt beautiful flowering plants 
are ipomœa; pancraticum, or ſea daffodil, a 
flower of the fineſt white; and hibiſcus, with a 
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flower of the brighteſt red, and ſingularly large. 


Among the economical plants of Arabia are 
orache, which is uſed inſtead of ſoap ; a particu- 
lar kind of ruſh, wove into fine carpets; the in- 
digo ſhrub ; the common kali; and many others. 

All fimple nations uſe vegetable remedies, of 
the virtues of which they have a traditionary, or 
experimental knowledge, The Arabians have 
alſo *medicines of this kind, which they have 
uſed from time immemorial. Of aloes and eu- 
phorbia, it is needleſs to ſpeak : the different 
ſpecies of the latter genus are ſo numerous, that 
Arabia may be regarded as its native country. 

In all hot countries, counterpoiſons are highly 
eſteemed ; and by long experience, the Arabians 
have learned what plants are ſalutary to man, 
and antidotes againſt venomous animals. They 
ſeem, however, to be ignorant of the virtues of 
ophiorrhiza, which is very common on their hills; 
but they highly value the ariſtolochia ſemper vi- 
rus, which they confider not only as a remedy, 
but as a preſervative too, againſt the bite of ſer- 
pents, 

Among the new genera of plants diſcovered 
by M. Forſkall, that which Linnæus has, in ho- 
nour of him, called Forſkalea, is one of the moſt 
curious. It grows in the drieſt places of the 
country; and has ſmall feelers, with which it 


fixes ſo tenaciouſly on ſtuffs and other ſmooth 


bodies, that it is torn in pieces before it can be 
removed. 


The ſandy plains of Arabia are almoſt deſtitute 
of trees, only a few palms ſcattered here and 
there 
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there relieve the eye in thoſe extenſive tracks, 
The hills, however, in ſome places are covered 
with wood, and many of the trees are of a ſpecies 
unknown in Europe. 

The Arabians cultivate many of our fruits, 
which arrive at great perfection. They have ſe- 
veral varieties of lemons and oranges; and many 
kinds of grapes, though they do not make them 
into wine. The Banians have likewiſe introduc- 
ed ſeveral yaluable fruit-trees from India, which 
are now naturalized in Arabia. The Indian fig- 
tree (ficus vaſta) though now very common, does 
not appear to be indigenous. Of native fig-trees, 
however, M. Forſkall ſaw twelve ſpecies, not 
enumerated by Linnæus. 

Catha, a new genus, is a tree commonly plant« 
ed among the coffee ſhrubs, and its buds, named 
kaad, are equally eſteemed by the Arabians, as 
betel is among the Indians. To their kaad they 
aſcribe the virtues of promoting digeſtion, and of 
fortifying the conſtitution againſt infectious diſ- 
tempers. Yet its inſipid taſte gives no indica- 
tion of active powers. : 

Elcaya and Keura form two new genera of 
trees, and are both celebrated for their odorifer- 
ous qualities. The flowers of the latter are fold 
at a high price, and long preſerve their odours. 

An Arabian tree, famous from the moſt remote 
antiquity, and yet little known, is that which 
produces the balſam of Mecca. Our travellers 


found one of thoſe trees in the open fields, and 
under its ſhade M. Forſkall firſt deſcribed the ſpe- 
cies, which he named Amyris. This tree has no 
external beauty; and what is mott fingular, its 
value is not known among the inbabitants of 


Yemen : they only burn its wood as a 3 
9 
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The Arabians, however, in the remoter parts 
of the province of Hedsjas, collect the balſam, and 
bring it to Mecca, whence it is diitributed over the 
Ottoman empire. But it is difficult to obtain this 
balſam in its original purity here; and as America 
is known to produce ſeveral ſpecies of amyris, it 
is probable that the balſam of Mecca may in time 
grow leſs in requeſt. 

The coffee ſhrub is ſo well known as a green- 
houſe plant in Europe, that it is unneceflary to 
be particular in its deſcription. The Arabians 
ſay, that it is a native of Abyſſinia, and ſeveral 
travellers affirm, that it produces berries in that 
country, not inferior to thoſe of Yemen. This 
plant thrives beſt on the hills, in places that are 
cool, and not deſtitute of moiſture. It is a miſ- 
taken notion, that it requires a dry ſoil, and the 
hotteſt climate. 

The Alhenna Lauſonia inermis Linn. whoſe 
leaves are ſo famous as a coſmetic throughout 
the eaſt, is a native of Arabia. With this the 
women ſtain their hands and feet, or at leaſt 
their nails, and think that this increaſes their 
beauty. . E 

Of the genus mimoſa, or ſenſitive plant, are ſe- 
veral ſpecies in Arabia. One of them drops its 
branches, whenever any perſon approaches, and 
ſeems as if it ſaluted thoſe who courted its ſhade. 
This mute hoſpitality has ſo endeared the tree to 
the Arabs, that it is reckoned criminal to injure 
or cat it down. Another ſpecies, the mimoſa or- 
izta, preſerves camel's milk from becoming ſour 
for ſeveral days; and the ſmoke of its wood de- 
ſtroys a worm which fixes itſelf in the fleſh of 
the human neck, and produces epileptic fits. 


Arabia 
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Arabia does not produce many poiſonous ye- 
getables; yet it has one, the adenia, whoſe buds, 
if dried and given in drink as a powder, have the 
moſt ſudden effect to ſwell the body in an extra- 
ordinary manner, 

Though minerals of various kinds are found in 
Arabia, it has few precious ſtones; nor does it 
appear to be rich in metals. The ancients, in- 
deed, maintain that it is deſtitute of iron ; but 
this is not the caſe; for at Saade there are iron 
mines, which are worked. It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that the iron of Yemen is coarſe and 
brittle, and therefore of little uſe. In Oman are 
many rich lead mines, which ore being eaſily fu- 
fible, the inhabitants carry on a confiderable 
trade in it. 

As the ancients honoured one diſtrict of Arabia 
with the ſplendid title of Happy, it appears as if 


they aſcribed to it all poſſible advantages. Ac- 


cordingly, the Greek and Latin authors make 
ample mention of the immenſe quantity of gold 
which this country produced. That in remote pe- 
riods this precious metal might paſs through Ara- 
bia into Europe, is extremely probable; but if any 
gold mine ever exiſted in this country, it is now 
loſt. The rivulets bring down no grains of this 
metal from the hills; nor does the ſand exhibit 
any marks of ſo rich an intermixture. 

All the gold, now circulating in Arabia, is de- 
rived from Abyſlinia or Europe. The iman of 
Sana being diſpoſed to ſtrike ſome gold eoin, was 
obliged to melt down foreign pieces for that pur- 
poſe. The gold which paſſes from Europe to 
Arabia, conſiſts almoſt entirely of Venetian ſe- 
quins; and on this account ſome of the Arabians 


imagine, that Venice is the only country in _ 
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weſt which has gold mines; and others, that the 
Venetians are in poſſeſſion of the philoſopher's 
ſtone. 

Theſe prejudices and popular rumours ſerve to 
keep up the ancient partiality of the Arabs for 
the doctrine of tranſmutation of metals. This 
taſte is very general; and moſt of the 'alchemi- 
cal enthuſiaſts think themſelves ſure of ſucceſs, 
if they could diſcover the plant which gilds the 
teeth of the ſheep that feed upon it. They affirm 
that it is common in the vales of Mount Libanus, 
and that it is alſo a native of the high hills of 
Yemen ; but they either do not know it, or do 
not wiſh to deſtroy their dream of its fancied vir- 
tues, by bringing them to the teſt of experience, 

So much tor Arabia, its people, its cuſtoms, 
and produce. Our travellers, at laſt, embarked 
at Mocca for Bombay on the 23d of Auguſt 1763, 
and proceeded through the famous Straight of 
Babel Mandel. This ftraight is interſperſed with 
ſmall iſles, of which that neareſt Africa is called 
Perim ; between which and the continent is a 
channel, that forms the common paſſage. In the 
outlet between Arabia and India there is gene- 
rally a rapid current driving to the eaſt, with 
ſuch violence, as to render it impoſhble to keep 
any reckoning. 

Before our travellers left Mocca, Meſſrs. Cra- 
mer and Baurenfield were very ill; but were de- 
termined not to loſe the opportunity of leaving 
Arabia, In the firſt part of the voyage, M. Cra- 
mer ſeemed to mend, but M. Baurenfield grew 
worſe and worſe, At laſt he ſunk into a deep 
lethargy, and died on the 29th of Auguſt. As 
an artiſt, his reputation was very conſiderable. 
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Next day they loſt a Swediſh ſervant, who had 


made ſeveral campaigns in the ſervice of a co- 


lonel of huſſars. This man was naturally robuſt, 
and had been ſo much inured to fatigne, that he 


ridiculed the idea of the hardſhips of a voyage to 


Arabia; but he funk under them at laſt. 

The paſſage between Arabia and India was 
formerly thought very dangerous, becauſe of the 
rapidity of the currents; and many ſhips were 
conſequently loſt on the low coaſts of Malabar, 
Theſe calamities, however, are little to be appre- 


hended, fince an obſervation has been made, 


which has been thought new, though it is recorded 
by Arrian; that in the Indian Ocean, at a certain 
diſtance from land, a great many water ſerpents, 
from twelve to thirteen inches in length, are to 
be ſeen rifing above the ſurface of the water. 
When thoſe ſerpents make their appearance, it 1s 
a certain indication that the coaſt is exactly two 
leagues diſtant; and by aſcertaining this, the 
danger can be timely avoided, 

On the evening of the 9th of September, the 
ſerpents were for the firſt time obſerved, and on 
the 11th they entered the harbour of Bombay. 

This iſland, which belongs to-the Englith Eaſt 
India Company, produces little but cocoa and 


rice. The inhabitants are obliged to bring their 


proviſions from the continent, or from Salſet, 2 
large and fertile iſſand, not far from Bombay. 

The ſea-breezes, and the frequent, rains, cool 
the atmoſphere, and render the climate tempe- 
rate; though the air is inſalubrious, and for- 
merly was more fo, before the marſhes in the en- 
virons of the city were drained. 

The city ſtands in the northern part of the 


iſland, and is defended by an indifferent citadel F 
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towards the fea. On the land fide the fortifica- 
tions are very ſtrong, and have been conſtructed 
at an immenſe expence. | 

_ Bombay contains ſome handſome buildings, 
which are covered with tiles in the Evropean 
faſhion. The general ſtyle of building, however, 
is neither elegant nor commodious to auy great 
degree. 

The toleration which the Engliſh grant to all 
religions, has rendered this ifland very populous; 
ſo that the number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed 
to have been doubled within the laſt hundred 
years, Of thele the Europeaus are the leaſt nu- 
merous; and as they ſeldom marry here, their 
numbers do not multiply. The other inbabit- 
ants are the deſcendants of the Portugueſe, the 
Hindoos, Perſians, and Mahometans. 

Our author remarks, that all religions may 
publicly or privately perform their worſhip here 
without interruption ; but the government does 
not allow the Catholic prieſts to give a looſe to 
their zeal for making proſelytes. When any 
perſon is inclined to adopt the profeſſion of po- 
pery, the reaſons which influence him mult be 
laid beiore the ruling powers; and, if they are 
zudged valid, he is then allowed to profels his 
converſion. This permiſſion, it ſeems, is not 
eaſily procured for perſons of any conſideration ; 
however, the prieſts make ſeveral proſelytes 
among the flaves, who, being ftrack with the 
pomp of the Romiſh worſhip, and proud of wear- 
ing the image of a ſaint on their breaft, prefer 
this ſhewy, unmeaning religion to any other. 

The antiquities of the Iſland of Elephanta have 
been mentioned by all travellers into the eaſt, 
The proper name of this iflaud is Gali Pouri. 
Cc2 NM. Nie- 
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M. Neibuhr viſited it three different times, in 
order to draw and deſcribe its curioſities, which, 
he ſays, have not been noticed with a degree of 
attention equal to their importance. 

The temple, as it is called, meaſures one hnn- 
dred and twenty feet in length and as many in 
breadth, without including the meaſurement of 
the chapels and adjacent chambers. Its beight 
is nearly fifteen feet, though the floor has been 
conſiderably raiſed by the acceſſion of duſt, and 
the ſediment of the water which falls into it in 
the rainy ſeaſon. The whole of this vaſt ſtruc- 
ture, which is ſituated on a hill of great eleva- 
tion, is cut out in the ſolid rock. Even the pil- 
lars, which ſupport it, remain in their natural 
poſitions. 

The walls of this temple are ornamented with 
figures in baſs-relief, ſo prominent, that they are 
only joined to the rock by the back. Many of 
the repreſentations are of the coloſſal ſize; and 
though they are far inferior to the Greek deſigns, 
they are much more elegant than the remains of 
the ancient Egyptian ſculpture. 

Probably theſe figures are repreſentative of the 
mythology and fabulous hiſtory of the Indians; 
but the modern natives are ſo ignorant, that M. 
Neibubr could obtain no ſatisfactory information 
from them concerning thoſe antiquities. One 
perſon, indeed, who pretended to explain the 
ebaracter of one of the largeſt ſtatues, aſſured 
him, that it was Kaun, an ancient prince, re- 
markable for his cruelties towards his fiſter's 
children, This ſtatue has eight arms; an em- 
blem of power, which the Indians give to their 
allegorical figures. 
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To deſcribe ſuch multifarious ſubjeQs in words 
would be impoſhble. There are, however, ſome _ 
particulars about them, which prove the ſtability 
of the Indian modes, and afford points of com- 
pariſon between ancient and modern cuſtoms. 
None of thoſe figures have a beard, and only very 
ſcanty whiſkers. At preſent the young Indians 
all wear whitkers; and ſuch as are advanced in 
life, commonly permit the beard to grow. The 
lips of the figures are uniformly thick, and the 
cars are lengthened by large pendents; ornaments 
now in common uſe. They have alſo a ſmall 
cord in the faſhion of a ſcarf; a mode now pre- 
valent among the bramins. 

Several figures, as well male as female, have 
one arm leaning on the head of a dwarf ; from 
which it may be interred, that thoſe monſters of 
the human ſpecies have always been an object of 
Inxury and magnificence among the taſteleſs 
great. The female boſom is always perfectly 
round; from which it ſeems, that the Indian 
faſhion of wearing their wooden caſes upon the 
breaſts is alſo very ancient. Many other marks 
of ſimilarity between the ancient and modern 
manners are perceptible ; but it would be tedious 
to enumerate them all. | 

In ſeveral parts of theſe baſs-reliefs, appears the 
celebrated ſerpent, called Cobra de Capello, which 
the human figures treat with great familiarity. 
Theſe ferpents are ſtill numerous in the Iſle of 
Elephanta; and the natives regard them as friend- 
ly to man, unleſs when provoked; though their 
bite is certainly mortal. 

On each fide of this temple is a chapel, nine 
fect high, the walls of which are likewiſe adorn- 
ed with figures in relief, though on a ſmaller 
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ſcale. Behind the chapels are three chambers, 
the walls of which are deſtitute of ſculpture. 
In one of the chapels is a fingle repreſentation of 
the god Gonnis, ſtill in a ſtate of pretty good 
preſervation ; and thither our author ſaw the 
natives repair to pay their devotions. 

The reſt of the temple is perfectly neglected. 
and is now become the haunt of ſerpents and 
beaſts of prey. It is, indeed, neceſſary to diſ- 
charge firearms to expel thoſe inmates, before a 
perſon enters. In the hot ſeaſon, horned cattle 
reſort to the lower chambers of the temple, to 
drink of the water depoſited there during the 
rains. 

This is not the only ancient temple remaining 
in India: ſeveral others have been deſcribed by 
voyagers and travellers ; but none is ſo perfect or 
magnificent as that which has juſt been under 
review. 

Such monuments of the ancient ſplendor of 
the Indians deſerve, on ſeveral accounts, the no- 
tice of the learned. The pyramids of Egypt are 
not worthy to be compared with theſe pagodas ; 


nor are they ſo expenſive or arduous as works of 


art. The pyramids, indeed, appear to have been 
reared by the toil of barbarous ſlavery : the tem- 
ples of India are the works of a great and en- 
lightened people. 

Beſides this, the Indians are the moſt ancient 
of the nations whoſe hiſtory is known, and have 

retained their original inſtitutions with the great- 
eſt purity. All other nations derived the firſt 
elements of knowledge from this quarter; and 
it may be preſumed, that to acquire a co 
view of Indian antiquities, would diffuſe a new 
light on thoſe opinions and modes of vere 
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which by degrees ſpread over the eaſt, and at laſt 
reached Europe. 

M. Niebuhr juſtly thinks that an examination 
of the antiquities of India, and bringing to light 
her hidden treaſures of literature, would be the 
beſt commentary on the books, the hiſtory, and 
the cuſtoms of other nations. 

When our two remaining travellers arrived at 
Bombay in September 1763, they were both fick. 
It was then their intention to return to Europe 
through Turkey, as ſoon as the ſtate of their 
health, and opportunity would allow them. 
M. Cramer, however, gradually finking under 
his complaints, departed this mortal life on the 
JOth of February, at Bombay, notwithſtanding 
the moſt aſſiduous care of a ſkilful Engliſh phyſi- 
cian ; and our author alone remained of all his 
illuſtrious aſſociates. 

This melancholy circumſtance damped the ſpi- 
rit of more extenſive travels; beſides, on him de- 
volved the care of all the collections they had 
made, and, independent of a regard to his own 
perfonal ſafety, duty pointed out to him to pro- 
vide for the ſafe conveyance of their papers to 
Europe, by the moſt ſpeedy means. A journey 
through Turkey, however much he might wiſh 
it, the ftate of his health abſolutely forbade ; 
and he at laſt determined to take a paſſage to 
England in the firſt ſhip that ſhould ſail. Mean- 
while, till ſuch an opportunity ſhould prefent 
itſelf, in order to gratify his curioſity, he em- 
barked on board an Engliſh ſhip for Surat. 

On the 24th of March 1764, they failed from 
Bombay, and anchored for a fhort time off Ma- 
him, a ſmall town in the northern quarter of 
the ifle, where a member of the council reſides. 
An incident happened here which diſplays the 
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military ſpirit and,judgment of the. Portugueſe... 
Proud of their ancient conqueſts, they regard the 
natives as rebels, and being on terms of conſtant 
hoſtility with them, they dare not navigate thoſe. 
; ſeas without a convoy. A ſmall fleet of mer- 
chant ſhips, from Goa to Din, under the protec- 
tion of. two frigates, appeared one evening off, 
Bombay. In the night a briſk firing was heard, 
and it was imagined that the Portugueſe were en- 
gaged with the Mahrattas. In the morning, 
however, it appeared that their exploits had, 


terminated- in the deſtruction of a quantity of 


bamboos, from thirty to forty feet high, which 
the fiſhermen had ſet up in a ſand bank, to fa- 
cilitate their buſineſs. It allo appeared, that the 
valliant Portugueſe had taken theſe poles for the 
maſts of a hoſtile fleet; and, to crown their glo- 
ry, the admiral was compelled by the governor 
of Bombay, to recompenſe the fiſhermen for the 
damage they had received. 
On the 26th of March they arrived at the. 
harbour of Surat, at the diſtance of three Ger- 
man leagues from the city. They landed at Do- 
mus, a village diſtinguiſhed by the reſidence of 
ſome conſiderable perſons, and particularly by an 
immenſe Indian fig-tree, which is held in high 
veneration. This tree, the ficus vaſta, has al- 
ready been mentioned in the account of Arabia. 
It may be proper to add, that it grows to a great 
age, and that when the primary item is decayed, 
new ſhoots are continually ariſing to nouriſh the 
top of the tree. 
At Domus they hired a kind of vehicle, called 
a Kakkri, which carried them to Surat through 
a very dry country, ſo that they were almoſt 
blinded ja clouds of duſt, This city Renee ina 
arge 
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farge and fertile plain, on the banks of the river 
Tappi. On the land fide it is encompaſſed with 
two brick walls, which divide it into the inner 
and the outer town. The citadel ſtands within 
the interior, and is divided by trenches from the 
common dwellings. 

The larger houſes are flat roofed, with courts 
and gardens, in the oriental ſtyle ; the houſes of 
the common people have pointed roofs, and make 
no great figure. The ſquares are large, and the 
ſtreets ſpacious, but deſtitute of paving ; ſo that 
the duſt is inſufferable. Each ſtreet is furniſhed 
with its particular gate, to prevent commotions. 

At Surat, proviſions are plentiful and cheap; 
and notwithſtanding the heat of the climate, the 
air is wholefome, In March the thermometer 
ſometimes ſtands at 98 degrees, while in May 
it ſtands at 93 at Bombay, though two degrees 
farther ſouth. 

One great inconvenience belonging to Surat, is 
the ſand banks that fill the river, which prevent 
ſhips from failing up there. A general tolera- 
tion, however, and other local advantages, have 
rendered this place extremely populous. By 
ſome it has been computed at a million of ſouls ; 
but this is certainly over-rated, 

Though there is no hoſpital here for human 
beings, the benevolent Indians have a place of 
reception for animals which are maimed, or 
turned out as uſeleſs from age, and keep a phy- 
fician on purpoſe to attend them. Our author 
ſaw, in this receptacle, a tortoiſe which was blind 
and helpleſs, and ſaid to be one hundred and 
twenty-five years old. 

The environs of Surat are beautiſied with:gar- 
dens, the fineſt of which is that belonging to the 
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Dutch Eaſt India Company. Its aſpeR is rich 


and charming. | Bb 
To obtain a correct idea of an Indian garden, 
M. Niebuhr viſited one, which was formed by a 
late nabob, at the expence of five hundred thou- 
ſand rupees. This garden is of conſiderable ex- 
tent, but is deſtitute of regularity, and has no- 
thing in it after the European taſte, except foun- 
tains and ponds; the reſt is a confuſed medley of 
buildings and ſmall orchards. Among the edi- 
fices is one of great dimenſions, with baths and 
ſaloons, highly ornamented, in the magniticent 
ſtyle of India. Other buildings are appropriated 
for the women ; but all ſeparated trom each 
other. What ſtruck our author particularly was, 
the paſſage from one ſuite of rooms to another, 
by communications ſo narrow aud intricate, and 
ſo obſtructed by doors, as to afford a melancholy 
proof of the jealouſy and miſtruſt that mar the 
enjoyments of the unfortunate great in deſpotic 
countries. In vain does man look for happineſy 
or ſecurity, when he is oppreſſed with the conſci- 
ouſnets that he is an enemy to his fellow men! 
M. Niebuhr withed to take a plan of Surat: 
but he found the Europeans in India more jea- 
lous than the Turks and Arabians. The very 
national character ſeems to be altered here. 
The Engliſh governor of Surat forbade a French» 
man to live in a lofty apartment, which come 
manded a view of the citadel, At Mocca it was 
reported, that an Arabian merchant had lan- 
guiſhed for years in the priſons of Batavia, mere- 
ly for having the curioſity to take the dimenſions 


of a cannon. 


A great commercaal city, like Surat, muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be peopled by men of different 21 
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The Mahometans, the native Indians, and the 


13 trading nations of Europe, all mix 


ere, and purſue their reſpective avocations with- 
out interfering with cach other. The Engliſh, 
however, are at preſent the actual ſovereigns of 
Surat. They keep the nabob in a ſtate of vaſſal - 
age, allowing him only an income to ſupport 
the parade of his condition. 

The great trade carried on here renders this 
city the ftore-houſe of the moſt precious produc» 
tions of Hindoſtan. Hither is brought, from 
the interior parts of the empire, an immenſe 
quantity of goods, which are tranſported to Ara- 
bia, Perſia, the coaſt of Malabar, the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, and even to China. es 

Ship-building is alſo carried on here to a con- 
ſiderable extent. "They uſe that very durable 
and excellent wood, called Tœk, of which material 
veſſels will laſt near a century, and be in a condi- 
tion fit for ſea. : 

Next to the Englith, the Dutch have the moſt 
con ſiderable eſtabliſhment at Surat; but their trade 
is on the decline, ſince the Engliſh obtained the 
afcendancy ; and the affairs of the French are 
ſtill in a worſe condition. The Portugueſe, the 
original lords of India, retain only the ſhadow 
of trade here; ſo fluctuating is power, particu- 
larly of that founded on commerce. 

All perſons of diſtinction at Surat, and indeed 
through the greateſt part of India, ſpeak and 
write the Perſian language; hence this has be- 
come the fathionable tongue at courts, and is 
abſolutely neceſſary for the diſpatch of public 
buſineſs. In trade, however, corrupt Portugueſe 
is uſed, which is as general in India as the Lin- 
gua Franca 1s in the Leyant, 

2 Our 
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Our author enters on diſquiſitions, relative te 
the religion and manners of the Indians; but, as 
he advances nothing new, though his obſerva- 
tions bear the marks of talents and fidelity, in a 
general work like this, we maſt paſs them over. 

But before we conclude thoſe truly valuable 
travels, we cannot refrain laying before our rea- 
ders the ſhort hiſtory of ſome others, who were 
engaged in ſimilar ſcientific purſuits in the eaſt; 
particularly as there is a melancholy coincidence 
between their fate and that of the Daniſh party, 
if we except M. Niebuhr. 

The lovers of genius and talents will ſigh, 
when they reflect, at how dear a rate information 
or entertainment has been purchaſed for them. 

Some years before our author ſet out, the king 
of Sardinia had ſelected a ſociety of learned Ita- 
lians, whom he ſent to travel in Afia. At their 
head was Donati, a man of very extenſive know- 
ledge, and poſſeſſed of the requiſite firmneſs and 
activity of ſpirit. He had courage which no 
danger could ſubdue, he had perſeverance which 
no difhculties could overcome; and thongh, 
owing to ſome diſagreement with his ailociates, 
they parted in Egypt, and left him to proceed 
alone, while they returned to Europe, he purſued 

the objects of his miſſion with unabated vigour. 
Having reached Damaſcus, attended only by an 
Italian ſervant and an interpreter, he was impa- 


tient to fail for India, and finding no ſhip, he 
embarked on board a ſmall open 1kiff, in which 


he propoſed to ſail to Mangalore, on the coaſt of 
Malabar. 

The fatigue he underwent in this perilous at- 
tempt, threw him into a fever; and he died 
three days before the veſſel reached India, = 
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fore his death he diſtributed money to his ſer- 
vants to carry them home, and requeſted that 
his papers and collections ſhould be forwarded to 
the viceroy of Goa, that they might be tranſmit- 
ted to the Sardinian court, This it ſeems was 
faithfully performed ; but, in 1772, no returns. 
had been obtained from the Portugueſe viceroy, 
in whoſe hands Donati's effects were lodged by 
his dying direction. Our author met with one 
of the Arabs, who was on board the veſſel in 
which Donati died, and he vouched for the fide- 
lity with which his requeſt was attended to. 

Another learned traveller in the eaſt, whoſe 
adventures were ftill more extraordinary, was 
M. Simon, a French phyſician, and a great pro- 
ficient in natural hiſtory and aſtronomy. He ar- 
rived at Aleppo near the ſame period, and from 
thence went to Diarbekir, to proſecute his re- 
ſearches. Here he took up his lodgings with 
the capuchins, the only Europeans in the place ; 
but diſguſted with their mummeries, in a fit of 
deſpair, he reſolved to turn muſſulman. 

Though the Turks have a high opinion of 
European phyſicians, M. Simon now found him- 
ſelf neglected, as if the change of his religion 
had diveſted him of his profeſhonal ſkill. Weary 
of Diarbekir, he returned to Bagdat, where he 
ſubſiſted by the practice of medicine and the ſale 
of drugs. To gratify his natural taſte for botany, 
he was continually making excurſious in the ad- 
jacent country ; and in one of them he was car 
ried off by a Perſian khan, who forced him to 
preſcribe for him; and becauſe he did not fuc- 
ceed, baſtinadoed and impriſoned him. 

The ſucceſſor of this khan being ill, drew the 


phyſician from his confinement, and was reſtored 
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to health by his care. This, however, only 


proved a new ſource of misfortune to the ill- 
fated philoſopher. His tyrant refuſed him per- 


miſſion to return to Bagdat, and carried him 
with him in all his campaigns in the late civil 
wars in Perſia, In one of thoſe expeditions, the 
khan was ſurpriſed, and M. Simon and the 
whole party were lain. 

In M. Niebuhr's voyage to Europe, no circum- 
ftances occurred deſerving notice. He was re- 
ceived in his native country with the diſtinction 
he deſerved, and, excluſive of the hiſtory of his 
own travels, he performed a farther ſervice to 
the literary world, in arranging and publiſhing 
the diſcoveries of his learned and lamented 
friend, M. Forſkall. 
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